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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





THE RIGHT HONOURABLE RICHARD LALOR SHEIL. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


AN individual of no mean celebrity, once a distinguished contributor 
to the New Monthly, is gathered to his fathers. Richard Lalor Sheil 
belonged to more stirring times than the present generation knows any- 
thing about. He had won his honours bravely, and by his death has 
lessened the few, of whom a large proportion of the living must acquire 
the tale from the lip of individuals of advanced life or the page of the 
historian. 

Employed in destroying letters, the accumulation of a long period of 
time, I had some of Sheil’s in my hand when the newspaper was brought 
which contained the account of his decease—one of those coincidences 
from which the superstitious strengthen their irrationalities. I put the 
letters aside; they had become relics consecrated by nearly thirty years’ 
acquaintance, i their preservation was natural. His moral courage, 
his brilliant eloquence, his well-digested learning, and the sensations he 
sometimes caused in the public mind, all these became more strongly 
depictured on recollection from that moment. There is a religion in 
sanctifying and preserving the memory of rare qualities. Few, it may 
be truly said, were impelled by honester motives than Sheil. He saw 
and suffered from the vices of the prevalent system of his day in Irish 
rule. He abhorred the venality of its instruments, and he determined to 
assist in changing both the rulers and their measures. He had a pre- 
dominant desire to see his countrymen rise in the social scale to the level 
of English privilege; and he lived to find his wishes fulfilled, in no small 
degree owing to his own exertions. That level once attained, it belonged 
to themselves to make the most beneficial use of it. ) 

The great stimulus of Sheil to exertion as a public character ceased 
when the Emancipation Act placed England and Ireland upon the same 
footing. ‘The ardour of the patriot subsided into the negation of the 
statesman. Hence, while in office, comparatively little was heard of one 
of the most intrepid and eloquent advocates of salutary freedom of which 


his country had to boast. A speech now and then flashed forth in parlia- . 


ment to sustain the views of the party to which he belonged, and thus 
the country was made acquainted with his political existence; but the 
walls of the House of Commons of late years have deadened rather than 
quickened that fervid oratory with which they once echoed. They have 
become the dumb auditors of homely conversation, and sometimes of un- 
seemly squabbling. They no longer witness animated scenes of sena- 
torial eloquence. Not that such displays ever operated upon a division, 
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but they acted upon the country, and that reacted upon the house. The 
orator feels little excitement when his patriotism is no longer outraged, 
and the peccadilloes of a ministry are never defended but excused. Hence, 
with perhaps some little vis tmertia of temperament in addition, the 

hes of Sheil in parliament became rare. His ardent mind required 
something better and more truthful to draw it to full exertion than the 
subferfuges of official routine would supply. Not ambitious of fame, he 
lacked even the stimulant that had before animated him. He had once to 
make his way against the narrowness of fortune and the baseness of reli- 
gious prejudices. He had felt where his power lay, and had in himself 
encountered the obstacles to progress his countrymen had so long endured. 
Here was a great end for which he might well overcome personal con- 
siderations, and fling himself bodily into a contest worthy of his abilities. 

Sheil expired at Florence on the 25th of May, and was interred on the 
28th in the church of San Michele. He was born in Waterford, in 
1790. His father had attained opulence in Cadiz as a merchant, but 
after his return home, entering into some unfortunate speculations, he 
lost much of the property he had laboriously acquired. It is probable 
that Sheil’s tendency to gout, of which he died, was derived from his 
father, who suffered much from it, and, as a friend, Mr. Kirwan tells me, 
who knew him, was of an irritable constitution. 

When young Sheil had attained his tenth year, he was sent over to Ken- 
sigton to school, embarking at Waterford for Bristol under the care of 
a French abbé, who had been his tutor at home. The evening upon which 
he left his native city remained imprinted in vivid colours upon his mind. 
His embarkation, the smooth water, the shipping, the white sails, the 
loveliness of the sky, and the evening bells—never did any other scenery 
appear half as lovely as that youthful impression upon its recurrence 
to his memory. The sound of the distant ocean breaking on the shore, 
the woods of Faithleg, the grassy churchyard, and the romantic river, 
came back on recollection in after-life, as he heard and saw them from 
the place he was leaving in his boyhood. To that spot he often said he 
still hoped to return, that his old age might decline there. He added, 
“Tt is not in the midst of those woods that I shall fall into the sear and 
yellow leaf!” How prophetic! 

The abbé, after showing young Sheil the Tower of London, Exeter 
Change, and some of those objects which make an impression upon the 
youthful stranger, proceeded to business, and informed him he was about 
to leave him under the care of a college of French Jesuits, he himself 
gion. to Languedoc, from which part of France he was an exile. 

school at which he left Sheil was kept by a French emigrant, the 
Prince de Broglio, the son of the marshal of that name. The house 
stood, perhaps still stands, opposite the avenue leading to Kensington 
Palace. Sheil was distinguished here for quickness of parts, and a rapid 
acquirement of the French language. This was not wonderful, as almost 
all the boys were the children of emigrants. Young Sheil did not long 
remain in Kensington. The school in a year or two was broken up. His 
friends removed him in 1802, at which time he knew little of Latin and 
Greek, but spoke French well, and made French rhymes. He was 
twelve years of age when he left Kensington, and was placed under the 
principal at Stoneyhurst College, Dr. Stone, a very good man, somewhat 
too sleek im appearance for a Jesuit. The masters he described as men of 
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sterling sense, who were exceedingly careful of the youth entrusted to 
their care. One or two only carried the ultraism of their creed to the 
full extent. The purest morality reigned within the seminary. The 
greater part of the brethren were more devoted to literary than political 
studies, and were nearly all English Catholics, with a strong attachment 
to their country. Among the collegians the same spirit reigned. The 
English and Irish youths were always arrayed on opposite sides; and in 
their contests at games, or otherwise, Sheil remarked that English cool- 
ness and self-command foiled the Irish impetuosity. Sheil won much 
of the favour of his tutors. He left them, to their regret, in 1809, 
having that year finished his rhetorical course. 

Repairing to Dublin he entered at Trinity College, where he did not 
particularly distinguish himself. This, no doubt, arose from his attention 
being more directed to the stirring politics of the Catholic board, than to 
the quiet studies of the university ; thus early was he struck with his own 
degradation, as well as that of his countrymen. He spent much of his 
time at the hall, where the board met; and, though only turned twenty- 
one years of age, proved himself a match for most of the speakers, except 
O'Connell, to whom at that time he was vehemently opposed ; a striking 
proof of talent in one so young. He belonged to the Veto party, 
antagonists to the anti-Vetoists under O’Connell. The higher ranks of 
the Irish Catholics were with Sheil, but O’Connell even then swayed the 
great body of the clergy and people with that extraordinary skill in their 
government which no individual ever possessed in an equal degree. Sheil 
soon found himself proscribed, and that the influence of the higher classes 
was but a cold and inefficient support. His opponents falsely charged 
him with betraying the Catholic faith, always more solicitous as the world 
is about the end thanthe means. ‘The priests hinted away his orthodoxy. 
He went to London and entered himself at the Temple in 1814. A weiele 
he had written, called ‘‘ Adelaide, or the Emigrants,” was enacted at the 
Crow-street Theatre in Dublin, and met with complete success. The plot 
was founded upon a French revolutionary incident, and Miss O’Niel played 
the heroine under the author’s instruction. His mind was highly poetical, 
ardent, and full of feeling, but his three or four dramas scarcely enable 
the critic to pronounce his genius dramatic. It is sufficient that they were 
full of fancy, feeling, animated language, and, at the moment, successful. 
In London, Sheil joined several of the debating societies, where by prac- 
tice he strengthened his forensic powers. After the usual routine of quali- 
fication, called to the Irish bar, he was not at first fortunate in getting busi- 
ness, the attorneys being afraid to hand over their briefs to one declared by 
his opponents to be of dubious orthodoxy. His splendid talents were ad- 
mitted, but neither talents nor virtues reckon against political antipathies. 

His residence in London did not change his political predisposition. He 
was more ardent than ever on the side he had espoused. In the midst of 
his political labours he fell in love with Miss O’ Halloran, the niece of Sir 


William M‘Mahon, the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, and married her. | 


His enemies declared that the match was made with a view to business in 
the uncle’s court; but Sheil was far above such a sordid motive, nor did 
he obtain through his marriage the slightest accession of business. 

“‘ Adelaide”’ was also played in Covent Garden, Kemble, Young, and 
Miss O’Niel performing in it. He again appeared as an author in a tragedy 
called “The Fall of Tunis, or Bellamira;”’ and in “The Apostate,” 
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which came out at Covent Garden, and was as well received as his first 
uction had been. But the critics thought his style too metaphoric, 
and not enough chastened for tragic composition. In 1819, 
« Evadne, or the Statue,” another work of his pen, was equally fortu- 
nate, Miss O’Niel contributing to his success by her delightful acting. 
The tragedy abounded in fine flights of fancy, but exhibited several 
improbabilities, and a want of insight into human nature. He is said to 
have assisted Banim subsequently in his dramatic piece of “Damon and 
Pythias,” which met with a good reception from the public. He soon, 
however, took leave of the drama, and devoted himself to the bar, and to 
the composition of occasional articles inthe New Monthly. He bore a con- 
siderable share in the * Characters of the Irish Bar,” which made a great 
sensation ; and he contributed other articles, either descriptive, or connected 
with his profession, always marked with those liberal political sentiments 
which he lived to see triumph in the counsels of the United Kingdom, 
and at last raise his country to that position of which it had been 
deprived, and for the want of which he himself had been so long shackled 
in professional qualification. | 
e became intimate with Talma, the great French tragedian, subse- 
quently to his own dramatic writings. Had that intimacy previously 
axisted it might have been turned to good account. For this great actor 
Sheil expressed his high respect. He could hardly, from his own ardent 
temperament, credit many of Talma’s avowals to him about an impassive- 
ness when playing the most terrible parts, which had succeeded to the emo- 
tion they once raised in their performance. He admired the great actor’s 
reform of the French stage. It was natural, too, he should be partial to 
Talma; the latter, like himself, agreeable and equable in private society, 
was easily roused to vehemence, as I well recollect, knowing him before 
Sheil knew him. There is a knowledge of the human heart needful to suc- 
cess in the drama, which it may be doubtful if Sheil possessed, but the bril- 
lant passages, striking cron Sa and finished declamation of the French 
school make a compensation with many clever individuals, while they 
startle by their novelty. 

In his essays and sketches Sheil was remarkably successful. The sketches 
of the Irish bar in this Magazine have given rise to many amusing com- 
ments. They were not the work of one hand. Sheil has received credit 
sometimes where he had no title to it. How could Sheil, with the gentleman- 
like feeling of that time in literature, sketch the character of O'Connell, 
masterly as the article is, while they were both engaged in the same poli- 
tical undertaking, and in each other’s confidence ? That it was masterly 
enough for Sheil may be admitted, but the fact was clear against the 
authorship. Writers in those days were not then as lax in conduct as many 
are in later times. There was a propriety which honourable men could 
not violate, and preserve their self-esteem, although the anonymous 
authorship might have been kept an inviolable secret. 

Sheil’s articles were distinguished by a happy flow of language, a choice 
phraseology, and cutting sarcasm. Nor could it be said that they 
were destitute of moral effect. There were too many in place and 

wer in Ireland at that time, who would not have been tolerated in any 
post in England, the relics of the past immoral system of government 
there. Some admitted justice under the most foreign aspect; and the 
courts of law witnessed violations of propriety unheard of elsewhere. A 
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judge, who ‘commenced his career in life with a brace of pistols and 
200/,, was a fair subject for attack. A species of judicial buffoon, who 
set the court laughing, when he was above eighty years of age, by his 
jests, the miserable criminal before him standing in suspense between life 
and death, until, the merriment over and the fate of the wretch de- 
cided, the black cap was put upon the jester’s head, and, by a harlequin 
shift, the countenance a few minutes before so jocular, assumed the 
. features of the King of Terrors. Lord Norbury was called to the bar in 
1770. He had been a sort of bully for his patrons previously in the 
Irish House of Commons, and reached the bench through interest alone. 
He was tolerated as late as 1826. How admirably Sheil worked up this 
sketch is well known, and how, in describing the tumult of the court and 
the characters that attended, even to Judge Mayne on Lord Norbury’s 
left hand, the latter seeing a man with his hat on, called out from the 
bench, “I see you standing there like a wild beast with your hat on.” 
The description of his lordship’s study was admirable. Mr. Colburn 
demurring about this anecdote, Sheil was written to. He answered, “ I 
am half displeased at the note about Judge Mayne, who deserved all 
that was said of him. He was a solemn blockhead; besides, he did 
positively say so.” Mr. Lefroy, the leader of the Dublin “ saints,” and 
other ‘‘ oily-tongued barristers,’ were well visited. In court, this part 
ascribed ail the agrarian crimes of Ireland to the instigation of the devil, 
at which O’Connell would call out “ leather.” The wily and purely legal 
Saurin, the exemplar of a Diabolus regis, the able Mr. Doherty, the late 
Chief Justice of Ireland; Lord Manners, and his testimonial ; Blackburne ; 
O’Loghin, the Dane; and Leslie Foster; who have all passed away, were 
graphically sketched. Of Sheil’s descriptive manner, take for Sa Lord 
Norbury’s study—not a fictitious, yet a sarcastic picture. ‘“ In the centre 
of the room lies a heap of old papers covered with dirt, mingled with poli- 
tical pamphlets written some Atty years ago, together with an odd volume 
of parliamentary debates, recording the speeches of Mr. Serjeant Toler. 
On the shelves, which are half empty and exhibit a most beggarly account, 
there are some twenty motheaten law books, and by their side appear odd 
volumes of ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ and ‘ Roderick Random,’ with the ‘ New- 
gate Calendar’ complete. A couple of worn-out saddles, with rusty 
stirrups, hang from the top of one of the bookcases, which are enveloped 
in cobwebs: and a long line of veteran boots, of mouldy leather, are 
arranged on the opposite side of the room. King William’s portrait 
stands over the chimney-piece, with prints of Eclipse and other celebrated 
racers, from all which his lordship’s politics and predilections may be 
gathered.” Walter Scott would have delighted in this picture for one 
of his characters. Again, speaking of an Irish ex-Chancellor and Mr. 
Joy delivering an address to him, Sheil wrote: “ He” (Mr. Joy) “is the 
great master of mockery, and looks like Goethe’s Mephistophiles. So 
strong is his addiction to that species of satire which is contained in 
exaggerated praise, that he scarcely resorts to any other vituperation. 
Nature has been singularly Prvousan I to him. His short and upturned 
nose is admirably calculated to toss off his sarcasms ; his piercing eyes 
oom and flash in the voluptuousness of malice, and exhibit the keen 
elight with which he revels and luxuriates in derision. His chin is 
protruded like that of the cynic listening to St. Paul in Raphael’s 
cartoon,” &c. 
Sheil once designated Dr. Magee as “a mixture of Cardinal Wolsey 
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and Dr. Syntax ;” and of an Irish sheriff who had made a fortune in 
Canton, and assumed a peculiarly solemn and consequential delivery, he 
said that “‘he imparted the cadence of Westley to the pronunciation of 
Confucius.” 

A proof of Sheil’s kindly nature is to be found in his address to the Irish 
landlords, after the defeat of Vesey Fitzgerald at Clare, in 1828. He 
was fearful they would retaliate, according to old custom, upon their 
tenantry, for voting against their wishes: “Gentlemen, forgive me, if I 
venture to supplicate on behalf of P ary poor tenants, for mercy to them. 
Pardon them in the name of that God, who will forgive you your offences 
in the same measure of compassion which you will show to the trespasses 
of others. Do not, in the name of that Heaven before which every one 
of us, whether landlord, priest, or tenant, must at last appear—do not 

rsecute these poor people; do not throw their children out upon the 
public road; do not send them forth to starve, to shiver, to die! For 
God's sake, Mr. Fitzgerald, and for your own sake, and as you are a gen- 
tleman and a man of honour, interpose your influence with your friends, 
and redeem your pledge.” The whole of the address, well worthy of 

rusal, is one of the best-tried, patriotic, and feeling, that can be found 
anywhere, delivered, too, at a moment of extraordinary triumph, without 
one taunt, one sign of exultation, one smile that could wound the feeling 
of the vanquished. 

The Catholic Association of 1828 had been founded by O’Connell and 
Sheil in union. The latter had long before given up the Veto, and made 
common cause with O'Connell in the great object of Emancipation. He 
had now obtained much business at the bar. Such is the advantage of 
moving with the masses, as Napoleon phrased it, if we are to force our 
way, even at the expense of flinging private opinion to the winds. The 
idea of the Association was struck out between the Emancipators in a 
casual meeting at the house of a mutual friend, in the mountains of 
Wicklow, after they had been lamenting the low state to which the minds 
of the Catholics of Ireland had been reduced. The first meeting, with 
not twenty persons present, took place in Sackville-street, Dublin, in 
1821. Thence grew up the mighty engine that ultimately achieved 
religious liberty for the Roman Catholics in no great time afterwards, 
and elevated the leaders to full citizenship, and the summit of political 
importance. 

t was only a few months after this that Sheil, with an intrepidity 
that seemed to border upon rashness, considering the state of the county 
of Kent, and the narrowness of mind it exhibited, determined to attend 
a meeting on Penenden Heath, convened by Lord Winchelsea and others, 
at the head of the party called in those fd the “ Cumberland Bruns- 
wickers,” or more correctly “ English Orangemen,” who styled themselves 
“the only true Protestants.” The liberal party was led by Lords 
Darnley and Camden; while a radical party, under Cobbett and Hunt, 
served to confuse further a scene certain to be confused enough without 
them. The reasonable party had no chance against the Radicals and 
Brunswickers, who, hating each other inevery possible way besides, were 
sworn brethren against Irish emancipation or anything Irish. Sheil could 
not obtain a hearing of ten minutes’ duration. He commonly wrote his 
speeches, and had given the draft of that he intended to deliver to an 
evening paper. Though not fifty consecutive words of what portion of it 
he did speak were heard, the early publication of his speech had the 
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effect of making the public acquainted with his arguments—a much more 
material thing than that the bevy of clowns assembled round the speakers 
on the heath should have heard them. It was late in the day, and 
I was leaving my lodgings, when I met Sheil at the door. He told me 
what had oceurred—and inquired if I was going out? Saying it was 
immaterial, we adjourned up-stairs, pen and ink were got ready, with 
some refreshment, and he sat down and wrote the account of that day’s 
proceedings, which appeared in this Magazine. It was far in the night 

fore the article was completed. He exhibited no symptoms of mortifi- 
eation at the result, nor did he appear at all dispirited, for he was a 
man of bold integrity. The furious passions of that time and the interest 
of the question have now faded into the twilight of the past, and we are 
led to wonder how they ever had an existence. 

There was a great dissimilarity between Sheil and his fellow-labourer 
in Ireland, O’Connell, not less in appearance than in speaking. The 
brawny figure of O’Connell contrasted strangely with the small frame of 
Sheil. Their voices were equally dissimilar. There was less self-com- 
mand in Sheil, equal mental vigour and strength, a more cultivated intel- 
lect, and more refined feeling. O’Connell was better versed in the 
world, and in that management of mankind acquired from observation and 
tact, united with complete self-possession. Sheil was superior in all acquire- 
ments which are the result of education and study; hence he was not half as 
well fitted for swaying the populace. He wanted the superiority of his 
own mode of thinking to be appreciated by the every-day race who heard 
him. But his rapid utterance, his violence of gesture, his metaphoric lan- 
guage, and his sincerity, compensated for the want of personal appearance, 
and fixed attention irresistibly. He was far less practical than O’Connell ; 
he dealt in the poetry, not the prose of action. Pulling in the same poli- 
tical direction, the different mode of acting peculiar to each individual, 
brought to bear on one point, strengthened the effect which was finally 
successful, and which, being attained, Sheil sat down contented. He was 
much more given to theorise and to embrace objects in their totality than 
O’Connell. His vision was more enlarged. He was an original thinker. 
He exerted himself less equably, or more by impulsive action. His style 
of eloquence made his insignificant person forgotten. His great disad- 
vantage, even with the effort which he exerted in speaking, was the 
shrillness of his voice, though he sometimes, in his lower tones, mana 
it with <urprising discretion. His eyes were remarkably fine, full of in- 
telligence and fire when he was roused. Animated and impassioned as a 
speaker—and he would not have suited his countrymen otherwise—he 
sometimes exhibited the wish to be so, perhaps, too conspicuously. Hence 
he was now and then led to elevate trivialities, and to border upon infla- 
tion where simplicity would have been preferable. But he did not make 
his appeal so much to the reason as to the passions. He would fain force 
his way by the shortest route, and lead the hearer captive by the brilliancy 
of his rhetorical flashes rather than by the rules of logic. There was 
scarcely a figure in rhetoric he did not in turn adopt. He felt the real 
truth about operating upon the public mind. He knew that conviction 
is produced as effectually for good or evil by impressions made through 
ridicule or sarcasm as through the calm deductions of reason, the mere 
manner in which a topic is enforeed constituting too often the sole diffe- 
rence in the result. Sheil had to awaken his countrymen to a sense of their 
injuries. The Irish are an inflammable people. It was not by ratiocination, 
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calmly and deliberately put, that they were to be swayed, much less united, 
into a compact phalanx of agitation, which should shake to their over- 
turn the grievances which they sustained. 

The speeches of Sheil in the House of Commons were greatly 
moderated in style from those which he delivered upon the occasions to 
which I allude. In reference to his countrymen, whom he well under- 
stood, he was not without deep regrets at many traits in their cha- 
racter. He was possessed of a kind heart, and lamented that he could not 
sometimes control himself. ‘‘ How often,” said he, ‘‘have I reproached © 
myself with having joined in the boisterous merriment which either the 
jests of the counsels or the droll perjuries of witness have produced during 
the trial of a capital offence ! How often have I seen the bench, the jury, 
the bar, and the galleries of an Irish court of justice in a roar of tumul- 
tuous laughter, while I beheld in the dock the wild and haggard face of a 
wretch, who, placed on the verge of eternity, seemed to be surveying the 
gulf on the brink of which he stood, and presented, in his ghastly aspect 
and motionless demeanour, a reproach to the hilarity with which he was 
to be sent before his God.’’ In a letter which he wrote me while on one 
of the circuits where there were frightful exhibitions of the savage nature 
of the peasant, and describing examples of the wild justice of revenge of 
the most extraordinary and painful character, he observed, in allusion to 
them at a trying moment— 

6“ quoque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui! 
—I was counsel in almost every case !” 

He understood his countrymen. He was awake to their virtues, vices, 
temperament, and the ascendency of passion over them. He used as an 
advocate every rhetorical means calculated to produce effect upon them— 
metaphor, invective, jest, invocation, ridicule, apostrophe—he gave his 
fancy free play in all—sometimes in vivid and original imagery, sometimes 
with his rapid speech and peculiar intonation in sketching pictures which 
he intended their imagination should heighten, but he did not approach 
O’Connell’s dexterity in the management of a jury or of an awkward 
witness. Seconded by his violent gesticulations, he seemed regardful that 
the disadvantages of his voice and manner should be lost in the torrent 
. excited feeling he raised as he poured out his redundant tropes and 

gures. 

On some occasions Sheil was logical and argumentative, but then he 
was addressing a class that he well knew required conviction, through 
reason or some other medium, rather than the passionate appeal which un- 
reflectingly convinces. He was not, therefore, wanting in the judgment 
that can adapt itself to circumstances. Of this the attention bestowed 
upon his speeches in the House of Commons is ample proof. If he was 
less worldly than some of the other speakers in his political views, he was 
not surpassed, on the few occasions upon which he spoke, in the soundness 
of his judgment or the character of his eloquence. The petty details and 
wearisome speeches of the dead-weights in the house filled him ,with 
ennui, When physical difficulties, as the disadvantages of Sheil in 

rson and voice may be truly styled, are overlooked in the superior en- 
dowments of mind, it is no small augmentation of individual merit. The 
harshness of his voice, almost amounting to a scream, could not be re- 
moved as easily as the defect in the utterance of Demosthenes. But with 
his mental acquirements the matter compensated for the manner. The 
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violence of his action, excited by strong:feelings while pouring forth with 
impetuosity his figurative and lively imagery, attracted and diverted that 
attention which might otherwise have been more directed to his defects. 
At times, too, the feelings of the advocate were so strongly enlisted on 
behalf of his client, that he forgot his professional character in that of 
the man; he threw himself soul and body into the cause, and his 
addresses told with irresistible effect. When this happens, all disadvan- 
tages in the speaker’s manner are passed over. He was once employed on 
behalf of a young lady who had been cruelly slandered by another of her 
sex jealous of her. Never was a charge more groundless, nor more easily 
disproved, as far as related to the slander itself. 

The plaintiff was attending the bedside of her dying father at the 
moment the slanderous fact Jaid to her charge must have occurred. 
Sheil worked himself up to a pitch of eloquence of the most effective and 
touching kind, with that heart-enthusiasm which advocates in general 
cannot assume, however consummate in their ‘ profession.” He obtained 
a verdict at once, and with it the applause of all who heard him, in a degree 
highly flattering to his feelings. It was not wonderful that his speeches 
at the Catholic board produced an effect scarcely second to those of 
O’Connell even with the admirers of that leader. To others the effect 
was often fully equal. The great agitator swayed his hearers by tact, 
long experience of the Irish disposition, a disregard of means, amid a 
strong sympathy for his peculiarities on the part of his hearers, added to 
unshaken perseverance, an undaunted bearing, and a spirit of which no- 
thing seemed to quench the natural vivacity.* But Sheil went directly 
to the heart, arousing the feelings, charming by the felicity of his lan- 
guage, and sometimes by its extravagance, when revelling almost out of 
bounds in the luxuriance of his rich imagination. His was eminently the 
domain of fancy, prodigal of the graces that borrow their hues from the 
rainbow. Thus throwing his utmost energies into his speeches, he dis- 
puted the merit of the victory ultimately achieved with the great apostle 
of agitation himself. 

Sheil’s entrance into parliament for Melbourne, upon the measure of 
Emancipation being carried, and his elections for Louth, Tipperary, and 
Dungarvon, were almost matters of course. His acceptance of place 
under several liberal administrations, showed his opinion that the great 
object of his former labours was fulfilled. In parliament his speeches 
were specimens of eloquence, with a just discrimination adapted to his new 
audience. Without detracting from the merit of his former style, they 
were chastened and sobered down. It wasa proof of extraordinary ability, 
both in Sheil and O’Connell, that they were able to adapt their styles to 
their change of position. Sheil’s eloquence, indeed, was always adapted 
toa higher order of intellect. than he was in the habit of addressing in 
Ireland. He was far more aristocratical than O'Connell, and he had to 
descend, when addressing his countrymen, somewhat below his natural 
level. O’Connell, on the contrary, had to raise his mode of address in 
the House of Commons. He at first attempted his Dublin style, and saw 
its utter failure. He changed it with extraordinary versatility, and that 





* Dining one day with O'Connell when only one stranger besides myself was pre- 
sent, I expressed my surprise that being nearly seventy years of age he was able 
to go through so much fatigue—that it must have an end. ‘“ My dear boy,” he re- 

ied, “my mother lived to eighty, and I hope to go on to that age, too, for the 

onour of Ould Ireland.” 
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change altered the aspect of his reception, exciting a degree of apprehen- 
sion of him among the second-rate speakers that never diminished. Even 
Sir Robert Peel dreaded O’Connell’s replication. Two public characters, 
so similar and dissimilar at the same time, and yet so successful, have 
rarely been exhibited, striving together at the same public object. in.any 
country, unless in one undergoing revolutionary convulsion. 

The bar-sketches, a portion of which only, as before observed, belonged 
to Sheil, did not make more noise than some of his other articles, 
It was under the viceroyalty of the Marquis Wellesley that his 
hits told, with no small effect, at the second-hand court of Dublin. 
The vice-king, full of the ideas of his former Asiatic pomp, imagined he 
was too lightly spoken of, or the satraps of the castle imagined it for him. 
The excitement was considerable. The semi-sovereign, his courtiers 
thought, was treated with leze-majesty. This and that person were 
accused of writing the “Letters to a Friend,” signed “ Crito.’’ The 
true man was not suspected. Mr. Luke Whyte, the millionaire, of 
Dublin, was coming over to see Mr. Colburn, and demand redress, with 
hair triggers, @ la Lord Norbury, for some allusions to himself. Who 
was it could dare to speak so slightingly of Irish dignities? The secret 
was kept, however, to this day, and survived the “dignities.” The 
writer, as well as those to whom he alluded, have gone into the eternity 
of time. What matters it now to Norbury, Saurin, Lefroy, M‘Mahon, 
Blackburne, Doherty, Manners, Leslie Foster, and others, who it was 
that lashed their failings or chronicled their virtues ? 

Sheil was exceedingly amiable in his private character. A repugnance 
to exertion at times, seemed to gain ground as life advanced, the general 
concomitant of an hereditary tendency to gout. He held different offices 
under several Whig administrations, attained the professional rank of 
Queen’s Counsellor, became a Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, Judge- Advocate-General, and Master 
of the Mint. He married, in 1830, a second wife, Mrs. Power, of Gurteen, 
Ireland, the relict of John Power, Esq., and daughter of John Lalor, 
Esq., of Crenagh, near Clonmel. The news of the death of that lady’s 
son by suicide had given a shock to Sheil’s susceptible temperament. 
The gout in his stomach attacked him suddenly as he was preparing to 

out, and he expired after a very brief suffering. 

That Sheil might have been a more remarkable man still than the 
world esteemed him is well known to the circle of his friends, highly as 
his abilities were publicly estimated. It was impossible, in directing the 
attention to great popular objects in the earlier part of his life, and at the 
same time having to follow a laborious profession for the means of exist- 
ence, that any individual can gratify that love of honest fame in any branch 
of literature which his disposition may prompt him to pursue. Sheil 
would have become eminent as a writer, had he possessed leisure, before 
middle life, to complete any considerable work ; but he had then no time 
for speculating with seo Baa His literary labours were brief though 
effective, and in those days the honorarium was a great consideration. 
When he became in easier circumstances, he was past the age of toil, in 
one constitutionally formed as he was, as the desire of literary distine- 
tion had become too feeble to subdue the labour. ‘This was to be la- 
mented, because, had it been otherwise, I am persuaded he would have 


added a name to our literary annals which would have contributed to 
their lasting adornment. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF JOHN RAYNER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SEVEN YEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A 
ROMAN CATHOLIC.”’ 


I. 


Ir was the strangest and most beautiful sight in the world—certainly 
the most beautiful they had ever seen or dreamt of ; and the party, after 
surmounting the perils of the ascent, stood gazing in astonished admira- 
tion. “The Falls of Niagara may be very grand,” observed they; not 
that they could speak from experience, never having crossed the Atlantic 
to view them; the sight of the Pyramids of Egypt, worth a pilgrimage 
thither, and all the other known wonders of the earth, natural and 
artificial, equally imposing and sublime, but it was scarcely to be con- 
ceived that any one of them could vie in beauty with the Glaciers of 
Switzerland. 

The party, some half-dozen in number, and of the English nation, had 
arrived at Chamouny in the night, later by some hours than they ought 
to have done, owing to the break-down of their nondescript vehicle, 
called a char-d-bane, just after they had quitted St. Martin, a quiet little 
village, whence the view of Mont Blanc is splendid in the extreme. 

They were weary with travelling, and sought their beds at once, the 
earliest riser amongst them—and he not until the sun was up—rush- 
ing to his window, before his eyes were half open, to see if any view 
was to be obtained. 

He pulled aside the curtain, and stood transfixed; utterly regardless 
of the bipeds, male and female, human and animal, whose attention 
might be attracted upwards by the unusual apparition of a gentleman 
exhibiting himself at the open window in his costume de nuit, his 
tasseled nightcap stretching a yard into the air. But John Rayner 
was a man an more accustomed to act from impulse than from re- 
flection, and it is possible that in this instance the scene he beheld 
excused it. 

The Glacier de Bosson was before him—the large, unbroken Glacier 
de Bosson—with its colour of bright azure, and its shining peaks of 
gold, rising to a sky more deeply blue than we ever see it in England, 

littering along as far as the eye could reach. A glimpse of the Mer 
de Glace was caught in the Salncci, its white surface presenting a 
contrast to the blue of the glaciers. 

John Rayner soon summoned his party; and, after a hasty breakfast, 
they commenced preparations for a visit to the Mer de Glace. They 
were soon ready—considering that some of the party were ladies, and 
one a staid damsel of fivé-and-forty, methodical and slow; another, a 
fair young bride, indulged in every wish and whim. ‘The usual ap- 
pendage of mules and guides accompanied them, and they were a long 
while ascending the mountain—five hours at the least—but‘ the road 
was sufficiently exciting, and to some minds sufficiently dangerous, to 
keep away ennui. The young girl, too, and indeed she was little more, 
was perpetually throwing them into a state of agitation with her sudden 
screams of terror, although the guides, with their Alpen stocks, seeing 
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her fears, were more attentive to her than to all the rest of them put 
. Once they thought she had certainly gone over, mule and 

: it was when a descending party appeared almost right above their 
heads, advancing towards them, and she was just at a broken and rugged 
corner, where was scarcely room for one mule to step, without 
being precipitated into the depths below. But the danger was sur- 
mounted, and on they went, the mules nearly on end; for it is scarcely 

ible to conceive a more perpendicular ascent. Part of the way lay 
through groves of tall pine-trees, and flowers and wild strawberries were 
growing around. 

But now they gained the height, and how strangely beautiful was 
the scene that broke upon them!—it certainly, as the gazers observed, 
could have no rival in nature. It was one of the sunniest days, too, 
that ever rose on that picturesque land: had it been less fine, the greater 

of the scene’s beauty would probably have been lost. 

The azure-tinted plains of ice, in their rugged sublimity, were stretched 
out broad and large, their surface glittering as if all sorts of precious 
stones were thrown there. The bright-green emerald, the pale sapphire, 
the gay amber, the purer vopes, the sweet-tinted amethyst, the richer 
garnet, the blue turquoise, the darker lapis lazuli, the rare jacinth, the 
elegant onyx, the delicate opal, the gaudy gold, and the brilliant diamond. 
All gay and glittering colours were there, presenting a dazzling profusion 
of tints such as the eye had never yet rested on. Pinnacles of snow rose 
up to the heavens, and frozen torrents, arrested mid-way in their course, 
hung over the waves of ice below. Plains, plains of ice were extended 
there, clear and transparent ; masses of white, shining snow, in all fanciful 
shapes, were crowded, as if they were rocks, one above another, and mag- 
nificent pinnacles, or aiguilles, as they are appropriately termed, rose their 
golden tops to the dark blue sky, numbers of them upon numbers, as far 
away in the distance as the eye could reach. It is impossible to do jus- 
tice in description to the exquisite colouring of these heaps or rocks of ice, 
between pea of which yawned a fissure or abyss, fearful to look down 
upon. You may have witnessed the blue of a southern sky, and the rich 
blue of the Rhone’s waters—wondrously dark and rich as they roll on from 
Geneva’s lake; you may have seen the bright blue plumage of rare birds, 
rivalling the exquisite tint that is known as “ultra marine,” but never, 
never have you imagined anything so lovely as the transparent azure of 
portions of these masses of ice. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Hamlet tells us, than are 
dreamt of in our philosophy. It is very probable; and there are certainly 
more places. When John Rayner’s geographical master at school ex- 
agen to him the dreary, repellant attributes of the Icy Sea, making 

im shiver as he listened, he little thought there was another icy sea 
nearer home, one that he might sometimes yisit, and whose strangely 
magnificent beauty would cling to his jasitiatione for all his future 
ears. ; 
The guides began pointing out to him some of the glistening peaks by 
name: the Aiguilles Rouges, the Col de Baume, the Grands Periades, 
the Grands Mulets, the Egralets, and others. And—strange, strange 
scene! in the midst of this region of petrifaction, this enduring ice of 
the green banks, verdant as our plains in the spring-time, lay on the 
edge of the white waters; causing them to think of the blending of climes 
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that they would never see blended—the smiling pastures of Arcadie in the 
midst of the desolation of the North Pole. 

They were gathered in a group close to the little chalet, as it is called, 

ing of the refreshments they had brought with them, all save that 
pretty plaything, the young bride, who, her terrors subsided, sat twistin 
some wood-strawberries round her straw bonnet, much to the staining ied 
detriment of its white ribbons, as John Rayner’s staid aunt kept assuring 
her, when some fresh comers appeared upon the scene. They consisted of 
a lady and gentleman, a man servant, in undress livery, and some guides. 
He, the gentleman, was young and remarkably handsome, aristocratic to 
the last degree, and there was an air of reserve and hauteur about him, 
conspicuous at the first glance. But he was forgotten when his compa- 
nion, whom he had assisted from her mule and placed upon his arm, 
turned her countenance to their view. Seldom has a human face been 
formed so classically faultless, and though there was not the slightest 
colouring in her features, the delicate beauty of their form was such, that 
could a painter have transferred them to canvas, he would need to toil for 
fame no more. — Her hair was of the deepest shade, next to black, and her 
eyes were blue, but such a blue—dark and lovely as were the edges of the 
masses of ice she was looking at. They did not advance towards our 
party, preferring, no doubt, to shroud themselves in their habits of aristo- 
cratic reserve, and keep themselves aloof from promiscuous. travellers. 
Once she withdrew her arm from his, and began slipping about on the 
waves of ice, trying hard to climb them ; and, as shethus amused herself, 
he strolled away and approached nearer the other party. But he took no 
notice of it, save one or two involuntary glances of admiration which shot 
from his eyes as they fell upon the fair young wife before mentioned, who 
still sat weaving her strawberries, not quite consistent, as John Rayner’s 
mg aunt stiffly observed, with his devotion to his young wife down 

ere. 

“I wonder if they are English?” quoth Miss Rayner—the first 
“wonder” an English woman expresses, and that invariably, when 
strangers appear in sight in a foreign land. 

“English! of course not!’’ retorted her young lady relative, pushing 
up the wreath to see how many stains she could count upon her bonnet, 
and who, since she crossed the Channel, had been pleased to express a 
mania for everybody and everything that was foreign. 

But the day at length wore away, with its pleasure, toil, and excite- 
ment; and not sorry were they, after their perpendicular descent, to find 
themselves safe in the inn at Chamouny. has | 

Early the next morning they went out to visit the source of the 
Arveyron ; but it calls for little notice here, and its description would 
scarcely be read after that of the Icy Sea. They were standing by the 
grove of pines that skirts the rivulet, bargaining with some little children 
for the minerals they so anxiously displayed, when the same couple they 
had seen the day before, amidst the glaciers, advanced towards them, but 
this time quite unattended. The gentleman was attired in a sort of 
shooting coat, his tall slender form appearing to advantage in this mode 
of dress; and the young lady was enveloped in a cashmere, her lovely 
features colourless as ever; but she hastily shook her veil over them as 
she neared the strangers. 
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had scarcely passed, when the gentleman, in drawing something 

from his pocket—a sketch-book it looked like—let fall a gold pencil-case, 

pebebiy out of the book. It was unperceived by him, and he continued 

is way, the pencil-case rolling to the feet of John Rayner. He picked 
it up, and stepping after the stranger, returned it into his hand. 

He proffered his thanks politely and very courteously. There was 
something extremely prepossessing in his manner when he spoke, and in. 
his smile also, in spite of the hauteur visible in his features when they 
were at rest. 

*‘ He is an Englishman, then!” cried John’s good aunt, who had been 
watching and listening. 

“ And a nobleman to boot,” added John. 

On the blood-red stone of the chased pencil-case was engraved an 
elaborate coat of arms, surmounted by a viscount’s coronet. 

During their quiet journey back to St. Martin, in the char-d-banc, 
they, having nothing better to do, began discussing the episode, as John 
Rayner himself named it. Miss Rayner, who, many years before, had 
owned a real countess for a godmother, and still boasted of a cousin— 
she did not say how many removes—in an ambassador’s lady, had, as a 
matter of course, all the peerage at her fingers’.ends, and knew the 
names and ages of everybody in it, as well as she did the Church 
Catechism. So she began speculating upon which of the peers’ sons 
it was, and trying to recollect who amongst them had recently wedded. 

“T have it!” she cried at last. “It is Lord L——. He was married 
just before we left England—to that old admiral’s daughter, you know, 
John, with the wooden leg: he is something at the Admiralty. An 
exceedingly fine young man is Viscount L » but so was his father 
before him, though I dare say he is altered now. He stood for our 
county in early life, and I saw him ride round the town the day of his 
election.” 

“ My good madam,” interrupted a gentleman, leaning down from his 
seat. by the driver to speak, “‘the party we saw this morning is just as 
much like Lord L as you are like me. He is a regular dwarf, is 
L ; stands five feet one in his boots.”’ 

“* How do you know Viscount L ?” snappishly demanded the lady, 
vexed at finding herself, with all her aristocratic lore, at fault. 

“*T was at college with him,” was the reply, as the speaker threw away 
the end of his cigar. 

“It is useless to diseuss the matter further,” observed John Rayner. 
“We have seen the last of them, and the prospect here is worth all the 
coronets in Europe.” 

They were leaving the Glacier de Bosson, with its form of grace, and 
its colour of brilliant blue shading itself off above to snowy whiteness; 
but shining cataracts, silvery and beautiful, were rushing down from the 
heights, amidst the trees, the rocks, and the green, green banks. And 
further on, as the char-a-bane continued its way out of the valley, the 
snowy range of mountains appeared, their outline sharply cut against the 
clear summer sky, and the pinnacles, domes, and obelisks, as they might 
be fancied, shooting up to it; with Mont Blanc—Mont Blanc so splen- 
didly radiant seen from thence, standing forth in all its glory. 
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II. 


Ir may have been several months prior to the date of events recorded 
above, that a family party were gathered one evening in the drawing- 
room of a handsome house, situated near to one of those parts of London 
much frequented by lawyers. A lady of advancing years sat in an easy 
chair; the worsted-work with which she had been occupied was thrown 
aside, and she had placed her hand fondly upon the head of a young girl, 
who knelt before the recently lighted fire, enjoying its blaze, for the 
autumn evenings were growing chilly. A stranger would have been 
struck at once with the girl’s beauty. Had a masterly hand sculptured 
out her features from marble, they could not have been more exquisitely 
moulded, and they were pale as the purest ivory. She seemed to be about 
eighteen, and a K abe tted child. 

Two ladies, each more than thirty years of age, sat also in the apart 
ment. They were quiet-looking women, dressed with a plainness which 
formed a contrast to the elegant attire of the younger lady. One sat 
before her desk, the other—having drawn close to the window, for she 
was near-sighted—sat reading attentively. 

‘¢‘ Louisa, my dear,” observed the mother, removing her hand from her 
youngest daughter's head, “1 think you should put your writing aside : it 
is getting too late to see.” 

“In a few minutes, mother: my epistle is just finished, and I want to 
send it by to-night’s post.” 

“Ts it for the convent?” inquired the youngest girl. 

Tt is.” 

“ As a matter of certainty,” she rejoined; a saucy smile—in which 
might be traced a dash of derision—illuminating her features. 

The expression was observed, and a deep sigh broke from the two elder 
sisters; the one looking up from her book, which was a Roman-Catholic 
edition of the ‘‘ Lives of the Saints,” to give vent to it. 

At the same moment a servant entered, and presented a salver to his 
mistress. She took a note from it, and broke the seal. The man quitted 
the room, and Frances, like a spoiled child, leaned her head upon her 
mother’s lap to look at the handwriting. 

“Tt is a your papa, my dearest, written from the office; but a 
couple of lines. He says he shall bring home a client to dinner—a noble- 
man, who will probably take a bed at our house. It may be as well, 
perhaps, that I order some trifling additions to the table.” 

‘The dinner is very well, madam,’’ meekly observed one of her elder 
daughters. “It is handsome and good: will not the enlarging of it 
savour much of worldly vanity?” 

* Additions! to be sure, mamma!” cried Frances. ‘What are you. 
dreaming of, Mary—it is a nobleman who is coming, did you not hear ?” 
And bending forward, she pulled hastily the bell, that Mrs. Hildyard 
. might issue her orders. 

But whilst they are up-stairs dressing, it may be as well to give a short 
intimation of who the parties are. . | 

Mr. Hildyard was an eminent lawyer, ranking high in his profession, 
of unblemished character, and of great wealth. He was of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. His family consisted but of the three pangniers we 
have already seen. The two elder ones, Louisa and Mary, been 
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laced in early childhood at a convent in one of the Midland counties, 
Merry-hearted. girls they were when they entered it; but at their de- ‘ 
after a sojourn there of several years, their joyous spirits had 
subdued to gloom. The world and all its concerns was to them a 
sin; and they decidedly deemed that no person was worthy to live in it, 
save those he were continually out of it “in the spirit,” and whose time 
was passed in the offices of religion, and in ecclesiastical acerbities, 
They returned home young women, whilst their little sister, the wilful 
child, Frances, was but eight years of age. Most passionately fond of 
this child, coming to them so many years after the birth of the others, 
were Mr. and Mrs. Hildyard; and, like too many fond parents, they 
merged her future well-being in present indulgence. Oh! better had it 
been for Frances Hildyard to have turned into stone her heart’s best 
feelings, and to have Tived a life of contented gloom as her sisters did, 
than to have grown up the vain, self-willed girl which she had done, re- 
velling in the world and its vanities as if it were to be her resting-place 
for ever. 

It is impossible to ks how Frances Hildyard was idolised—how 
indulged. This is no ideal story, and I — but of things as they were. 
When only seven years of age, she dined at table with her parents, at 
their late dinner-hour. Her will was law in the house ; the very servants, 
taking their tone from their superiors, made her their idol, or professed 
to do so. The most insidious flatteries were poured into her ear, and 
every hour in the day, one eagerly drank-in theme was whispered there— 
the beauty of Miss Frances. This indulgence, coupled with that fostered 
vanity, brought forth its fruits—and can you wonder at it? Good 
seeds were in her heart,—good, holy seeds, planted in it by God, as the 
are in the heart of all; but in lieu of being carefully fostered and dines 
they were let run to waste, and the baneful weeds overgrew them. 

A governess was provided for her, a kind, judicious Catholic woman. 
Send Frances to the convent, indeed! What object would Mr. and Mrs. 
Hildyard have had to dote upon had their precious child been removed 
from their sight? Mrs, Mainwaring was anxious for the welfare of her 
charge, and to do her duty; but Frances was the most rebellious pupil. 
The governess appealed to the mother, and Mrs. Hildyard, with showers 
of kisses and presents, implored Frances to be more attentive ; but Frances 
heard her whisper to the governess not to be harsh with her darling child. 
It was a continued scene of struggle for mastery, and Mrs. Mainwaring 
threw up her engagement. A French lady was procured in her place, 
who had the accommodation, to use no more reprehensible term, to 
assimilate her views to those of Miss Frances. And so she grew up; her 
extreme beauty palliating to the household all her little wilful faults, and 
the admiration he excited filling the very crevices of her heart. To hear 
the echo of the word “ beautiful” coupled with Frances Hildyard, was of 
itself, to her, worth living for. But soon one was to come, for whose 
admiration she would alone care, one for whose step she would learn to 
listen, and in whose absence existence would be irksome. 

She was the first, on the evening which has been mentioned, to enter 
the drawing-room, after dressing for dinner. Her attire proved she had 
not fo n that a noble stranger was to partake of their hospitality. 
Mr. Hildyard was standing before the fire with a gentleman. They both 
moved as she advanced, and her father, taking her hand, said, “‘ My love, 
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allow me to introduce Lord Winchester.* Your lordship sees my youngest 
daughter, Miss Frances Hildyard.” 

saw that he was young and handsome,—she saw that he was noble 
and courteous beyond any that she had hitherto formed acquaintance 
with, but she saw not the whole of his fascinations then. 

He led Mrs. Hildyard into dinner, and sat next to her; Frances was 
on his other hand. ‘The two elder sisters, in their quiet grey silk dresses, 
sat opposite, and Mr. Hildyard occupied his customary place at the foot 
of the table. 

Vain girl! She was looking her very best, and she tried to look it. 
She was conscious that he regarded her with no common admiration. 
She was used to that; but she was not used to this homage from a noble- 
man. 

The secret of his visit was made known to the family—to no one else. 
Viscount Winchester, but following the example set him by many an- 
other noble viscount, had got himself into a scrape: plainly speaking, he 
had run headlong into debt, and was in the hands of the Jews. The 
respectable old earl, his father, shocked and astonished, had, in the first 
flush of anger, refused to assist him, and the viscount, threatened with 
arrest, and not daring to apply to the family solicitor, had flown to Mr. 
Hildyard, of whom he had a slight knowledge. So here he was located, 
en famille, in the lawyer’s house ; it may be said, secreted, for the ser- 
vants were left in ignorance of his name and rank, and the family were 
denied to visitors. 

Upon Frances chiefly devolved the care of entertaining him. Louisa 
and Mary—even had the necessity of any task so vain and useless as that 
of amusing a handsome young gentleman occurred to their minds— 
possessed not the time to attend to it, what with their voluminous corre- 
spondence kept up with the convent, and their multifarious religious 
duties at home, and its ceremonies abroad; and Mrs. Hildyard was in 
delicate health, and rarely descended from her apartments until late in 
the day. 

It Jon nearly a week before he left the house. For four days the 
earl had continued obstinate ; and after he relented, it took two more to 
arrange matters, so that Lord Winchester might be free again. He and 
Frances had become very friendly with each other ; it is too early yet to 
say, attached—but the seeds for that were sown. He quitted the house, 
but not to remain absent fromit for ever—now a moraing visit, now 
a friendly dinner with them. Neither did it seem anything but a 
natural occurrence that he should frequently return to his friends from 
whom he had received so much kindness. But it needed not his whis- 

rings to Frances, to convince her that she was the magnet that drew 

im thither, for she saw it in every look, and traced it in every action. 


ITI. 


Tx winter had come. Frost and snow lay chillingly upon the ground, 
when one afternoon the visiting carriage of Mrs. Hildyard d drew up to her 
house, and Frances, followed by her mother, leaped lightly out of it. A 
radiant smile of happiness was on her beautiful face, for a well-known 





* Both the names, Winehester ry Hildyard, are feigned ones. 
T 
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cab, elegant in all its appurtenances, was in waiting at the door, giving 
sure token that its owner was within. 

Lord Winchester’s visits had been frequent and constant; and oh, the 
change that had come over the feelings of Frances Hildyard—over her 
whole life! She had learnt to love; but few could imagine how wildly 
and passionately. 

ere he was, as she entered the morning room, striding up and down 
it’ impatiently. A hasty embrace, while they were yet uninterrupted, 
and Lord Winchester walked forward to shake hands with Mrs. Hild- 
yard. 
" §o, Frances,” he whispered, when an opportunity offered, and others 
were in the room to draw off attention from them, “ you are tiring already 
of your conquest ?” 

Titing of him! A faint blush upon her pure cheek, and a look of in- 
quiry, formed her only answer. 

“Tt was unkind not to reply to my note, when I so earnestly 
urged it.” 

“« What note?” she asked. 

‘The one I sent you yesterday.” 

“T had no letter from you yesterday.” 

“Think again, my love. James tells me he delivered it as usual 
into the hands of your own maid.” 

“ Then she never gave it me,” answered Frances, earnestly. 

*‘ Some negligence!” ejaculated Lord Winchester. 

But the visitors who had been present were leaving, and their con- 
versation was interrupted. 

As soon as she was at liberty, Frances hastened to her room, and 
ringing for her maid, a chattering French girl, demanded if she had not 
received a note for her on the previous day. 

** Most certainly,” answered the girl, jabbering on with her false accent, 
and occasionally introducing a word of her native language. ‘“‘ It came 
= you were out, mademoiselle, and I placed it here on your toilette- 

eo” 

“Then where is it ?” inquired Frances. 

“* Mais—I supposed you took it,” replied the attendant, looking puz- 
zled; and she was beginning to scan the ground, as if thinking it might 
have fallen there, when Miss Louisa Hildyard entered the apartment, and 
the servant was dismissed. 

“‘J—TI took the liberty, Frances,” began Miss Hildyard, clearing her 
throat, and speaking in the mild, monotonous manner which distin- 

ished her and her sister, “to open a letter yesterday which was ad- 

ressed to you.” 

The thoughts of Frances reverted to the lost note, and the impetuous 
flush of anger rose to her brow. Her answer was delivered in a tone of 
the utmost astonishment. 

“ You—opened—a—letter—addressed—to—me!” was her exclama- 
tion, with a pause between every word. : 

“T did,” meekly replied Miss Louisa. 

“And you presumed—was it from here ? Did you find it here ?” re- 
iterated Frances; pointing to the dressing-table. 

“It -was—I did,” responded the elder lady, scarcely above a whisper, 
“and I am now come te converse-——” 
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But Frances, with a perfect torrent of passion, overwhelmed her words. 
« And how could you—how dared you break the seal of a letter which 
bore my address ?—how dare you presume to stand in my presence and 
assert it?” 

“The superscription was in Viscount Winchester’s hand-writing, and 
the seal bore his arms,” was the placid reply. “A sufficient warranty 
for my proceeding, for I had suspected there was a private under- 
standing going on between you, and deemed it my duty to look 
into it.” 

** And don’t you know,” exclaimed Frances, stamping her foot in her 
passion, “that the act you have been guilty of is so vile, that, but re- 
cently, one committing it was deemed worthy of a felou’s death upon the 
scaffold? That degradation so utter can have been committed by my 
father’s child!” ; 

“ This storm of passion and violence is very bad,” deplored Miss Louisa 
Hildyard, crossing her hands upon her chest. ‘May the Virgin bring 
your mind to habitual meekness !” 

“May the Virgin bring you to a sense of the shameful act you 
have stooped to, and keep you out of my apartments for the future!” re- 
torted the exasperated girl, who, truth to say, was looked upon as little 
better than a heathen, in religious matters, by her pious sisters. 

Miss Louisa took a small ivory crucifix from her bosom, kissed it, and 
crossed herself, whilst ejaculating audible aspirations for patience. 

* Retire from my presence,” resumed Frances, haughtily, “and return 
to my maid, whom I will send after you, the letter you have robbed 
me of.” 

‘It is no longer in my possession,” sighed Miss Louisa, coolly takin 
aseat as if in open defiance of her sister's imperious command. ‘TI am 
in the habit of consulting Sister Mildred, my dear old preceptress at the 
convent, upon all points, and I submitted Lord Winchester’s communi- 
cation to her by last night’s post, requesting her advice as to what course 
we ought to pursue with you upon this deplorable matter.” 

Frances turned quite wild. ‘ You eavesdropper—you impersonation 
of all jealousy—how dared you do so? This is worse and worse! Con- 
sult the nuns about yourselves and your own concerns; go and live 
with them and stop with them if you like ; but who gave you right or 
power over mine?” 

“The right and the power that one soul has to concern itself for the 
well-being of another. Had Viscount Winchester Xs 

‘¢ Had Viscount Winchester come with his coronet in hand, and laid 
it at your feet,’ interrupted Frances, vehemently, “ you would have 
grasped at the offer—unsuitable to him as you would be in years. We 
should have had no saintly appeals to the convent then.” 

Miss Louisa gave a faint scream, and nearly fainted. To do her jus- 
tice, it was not so much her sister’s ill-judged words that affected her—not 
even the irreverent allusion to her age—as the coupling her holy and 
catholic person, though only in idea, in union with one who was a sworn 
enemy to the true faith. : | 

“Oh that you had been reared amongst our pious sisterhood !’’ she as- 
pirated, looking on Frances with compassion, “ you would then know the 
— sin you have been guilty of in encouraging the addresses of this 
ost man.” 
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“I wish the pious sisterhood had been in the sea before they had taught 
you these disgraceful tricks,” retorted the young lady. ‘‘ Why don’t you 


your priests, and your visitings, and your week-day masses, and 
your bly robes, and eave rational people to pursue their way un- 


This last was a hint at her sister’s embroidery; they never were with- 
out a “holy robe” in hand, intended for the decoration of some priest or 
another. 

“Thanks be to the saints and to their blessed servants who tutored me, 
you cannot provoke me to anger, Frances. What I have done, I have 
done for your good. It is incumbent on us to stop this affair in the bud, 
rather than suffer you to become deeply attached to this young nobleman. 
Alas! that hearts, still dead to the spirit, should be guilty of passion so re- 
prehensible for a fellow-creature !” 

“Whatever attachment there may be between me and Lord Win- 
chester, it does not concern you.” 

‘You can never marry him.” 

“T shall not ask your consent.” 

Miss Louisa Hildyard fell upon one knee when she heard these words, 
and aie for reformation to the sinful heart of her young sister. 

“You might as well marry the—the—” she seemed to hesitate for a 
mild expression, “the person down below who is not an angel,” she con- 
tinued, tapping the floor with her foot, lest Frances should mistake her 
meaning ; “ you might as well marry him, as a man professing the religion 
they call Protestant.” 

e pale face of Frances bore a tinge of red—always a sign in her of 
deep emotion. She liked not the turn the discussion was taking, for she 
had been nurtured in the doctrines of the Romish faith, and even she, care- 
less as she was of fulfilling the duties of her religion, owned to prejudices 
against those of an opposite creed, though her all-potent love for Lord 
Winchester willingly buried in his case these prejudices in oblivion. 

“Oh, Frances! think of your soul! How can that be saved if you wil- 
fully ally yourself with one who can never enter into the fold of Christ?” 
_ “Have you increased my obligations to you,” interrupted Frances, try- 
ing to smother her sister’s words, “ by informing papa that you are a 
breaker-open of other people’s letters?” 

“« My lips are sealed upon the subject until the arrival of the answer of 
Sister Mildred,” replied Miss Hildyard. “I shall be guided, as I ever 
am, by her advice.” 


IV. 


Te answer of “Sister Mildred” was not long in coming. It was a 
voluminous epistle, partly consisting of pathetic Jamentations over the 
“stray lamb who seemed prone to wander ;” and earnestly urging, nay, 
commanding, her dear daughter Louisa to consult at once with her con- 
fessor, and to let him see and explain the danger to Mr. Hildyard. . 

Mr. and Mrs. Hildyard were sufficiently confounded when the unwel- 
come news was made known to them. That they were taken with Lord 
Winchester as a fascinating man and pleasing companion, could not be 
denied; but that their greatly-beloved daughter should have become at- 
tached to one lying under the ban of their faith, was an overwhelming 
blow. The first time that Mr. Hildyard entered his drawing-room, after 
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hearmg the tale, appearances seemed to confirm it, for there sat Frances 
at the piano, playing ever and anon a few bars with one hand, and his 
lordship was leaning over her and speaking in whispers. Mrs. Hild 
had dozed asleep upon the sofa, her frequent habit after dinner, and Miss 
Mary Hildyard sat at the table underneath the light of the great chande- 
lier, forming a wreath of flowers, intended, when worked, to ornament 
a veil for the profession of a young friend who was about to become ‘a 
nun. Altogether, what with the old lady’s doze, and the younger one’s 
tion, they had it pretty much to themselves, and Mr. Hildyard 

walked across the well-carpeted room without being perceived, in time to 
see the viscount toying with his daughter’s ringlets. Frances started up 
when she saw her father. 

“What do you do, Frances, so far from the fire?’’ he cried, with 
penalty, the first time in her life she ever remembered harsh tones used 
to her. 


“Is it so cold a night?” inquired the young man. 

“Very cold, my lord,” was the short reply. 

“This room is warm anywhere,” observed Frances, as she slowly 
approached the table where her sister was sitting. 

‘‘ Shall I sing you your favourite songs to-night, papa?” she inquired. 

“No. I am in nognood for singing.” 

“ Will you give me my revenge at chess?” asked the viscount of Mr. 
Hildyard. 

“ If your lordship will excuse me, I shall feel obliged.” 

So with this chilling reception of course his lordship soon walked him- 
self off, and then Mr. Hildyard spoke to Frances. 

Kindly and cautiously he pointed out to her how impossible it was that 
she could ever marry Lord Winchester, or any one save a professor of 
her own creed. He told her to choose from the whole world—that he 
and her mother had but her happiness at heart, but she mist choose a 
Roman Catholic. ‘I hope,” he continued, “that a mistake has arisen 
upon this point, and that you do not love Lord Winchester—that it will 
be no pain to you not to see him again.” 

Her heart beat, tumultuously, and a film gathered before her eyes; 
but she turned her face, with its agitation, away from their view, and 
gave an evasive answer. 

‘‘ Because to-morrow I shall write to him,” proceeded Mr. Hildyard, 
“‘ that a stop may be put to this at once, and for ever.” 





V. “ 


ASTONISHED as Mr. and Mrs. Hildyard may have been, that was nothing 
compared with the indignant amazement of the earl when the affair 
broke upon him. For Mr. Hildyard, not contented with writing fully to 
Lord Winchester, had dropped an explanatory note to the earl, intimating 
his hope that the latter would urge upon his son the futility of the 
expectation that Miss Frances Hildyard could ever become Viscountess 
Winchester. 7 

That the viscount admired Frances was beyond a doubt; nay, that he 
loved her; but that he had entertained any serious thoughts of making 
her his wife, was a mistake. He was not so ready to give up the attrac- 


tions of bachelorship. He had passed his leisure hours most agreeably 
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by the side of Frances, without any ultimate end in view, and without 
giving a thought to one. 

t commotion there was in the house when the supercilious letter 
of the haughty old peer arrived at Mr. Hildyard’s. A lawyer’s daughter 
a fit mate for the heir to one of the most ancient earldoms! Had Mr. 
Hildyard and his wife ever entertained so aspiring a thought, they were 
now plainly undeceived. 7 

Lord Winchester was forbidden the house; all intercourse with him, 
even but a passing nod, should they meet in public, was denied to 
Frances ; i she who had never been chidden or crossed, who did not 
know what control was, had her mother and sisters constantly peeping 
and peering over her, night and day. 

But their vigilance was sometimes eluded. There were servants in 
the house, who, devoted to Frances’s interests or to the viscount’s bribery, 
frequently passed letters from one to the other, and even contrived to 
bring about interviews between them. One unlucky evening, however, 
that Frances was missing from the sitting-room, her eldest sister bethought 
herself to go in search of her—a suspicion, it may have been, rife in her 
heart. | 

Reception-rooms and other chambers were searched in vain, and the 
lady stealthily made her way to the apartments of the servants, scaring 
one that she met on the road by her unusual appearance there. The 
housekeeper’s parlour was at the end of a passage, and Miss Hildyard 
advanced to it, and turned the handle of the door, and—she did not 
faint, but sank down upon a chair with a succession of groans so loud, 
that they might have been heard at any given place within three miles 
—Lord Winchester stood there, clasping her sister in his arms, and, to 
use poor Miss Louisa’s expression to her mother afterwards, actually 
KIssinG her !—kissing her cheek as fast as he could kiss. 

The retiring Miss Louisa had never in all her life received such a 
shock. It was enough to turn her hair grey. Such a thing had never 
been heard of in the convent. And that she should witness a young 
sister of hers, almost an infant it might be said, quietly suffering cam | 
to be upon such dreadfully familiar terms with one of the other sex— 
and he not a holy priest, or even a Catholic! What a humiliating con- 
fession she should have for her spiritual director the next day !—what an 
octavo budget for Sister Mildred and the nuns ! 

Lord Winchester, instead of sinking through the floor with contrition, 
appeared little daunted. He raised his head proudly up, and placing 
Frances’s hand within his arm, demanded of Miss Louisa if she had any 
commands for him. 

This hardihood put the finishing stroke upon Miss Louisa’s agitation. 
She fell into hysterics, and screamed so loud, that the housekeeper, fol- 
lowed by the servants, came rushing in. 

But the scene next day was terrible. Mr. Hildyard had been at a 
ose te meeting, but the next morning he assembled the whole of the 

ily in conclave. 

** Will you,” he cried to Frances, after an hour spent in fruitless dis- 
a and recrimination, “will you, or will you not, give up this 
man 9 

“T will not,” she murmured. 

“Frances, do you remember how I and your mother—there she 
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stands—have cherished you? Do you know that you are entwined 
round our hearts as never child was yet entwined? Will you outrage 
this affection of years for the sake of a stranger—and he an apostate ? 

Ah! Mr. and Mrs. Hildyard, you now see the effects of your wofully 
indulgent training. What response does Frances make? Why, she 
turns away her head, and makes none. 

“ Frances, for the last time,” continued her father, “ will you undertake 
to renounce all friendship with Viscount Winchester—that he shall be 
to you henceforth as if you had never met? It must be sworn upon 
the crucifix.” : 

The faint crimson shone in her cheek, and her voice and hands trem- 
bled as she replied, in a low tone, 

‘ T will never promise it.” 


VI. 


“Ir anything can recal her to a sense of her duty,” remarked Miss 
Louisa Hildyard, as she consulted that night alone with her father and 
mother, the family priest being alike present, “it will be a prolonged 
residence in that blessed convent. There her mind may be led to peace. 
Oh, that she had been brought up in it !” 

“You say right, my daughter,’’ acquiesced the priest. ‘I see no 
other way to reclaim her; for here, alas! the temptations of worldly life 
must ever interfere, and counteract all good effects that might be 
wrought. Place her in the convent. I myself will be her conductor 
thither, and will offer up my prayers that the step may conduce to her 
spiritual welfare.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hildyard started, and the former smoothed his hand 
across his brow, as if pain had settled there. 

“ Your inclinations may be at variance with this counsel,” continued 
the holy father, breaking the silence which had followed, ‘but will you 
oppose them to the salvation of her immortal soul? J see no other way 
to save it.” 

And so it was decided; but not until the night hours had grown into 
morning. 

“Oh, the holy work that will have been wrought, should the heart of 
this erring lamb be won over to a peaceful life, and embrace the veil!” 
uttered the priest in the ear of Miss Louisa, as he bestowed upon her the 
night benediction, ere retiring from the council. ‘ We shall say then 
that that carnal-minded apostate was sent to this house in mercy.”’ 


VIL. 


Bur three days had elapsed, when a travelling-carriage drove into the 
outer yard of the convent of the Nuns of the Visitation in ——shire. 
A young lady descended from it, and those in attendance gently led her 
forward, now through one court-yard, now through another, until the 
interior of the convent was gained. Then the great gates closed with a 
bang that almost shook the building, and Frances Hildyard was shut 
out from the world she had so idolised. 
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HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


Tue imperfect record of a strangely-spent life, and the yet imperfect 
collection of the writings of one, who Pa reached the position which he 
might have attained had his habits of life been other than they were, are 
comprised in the four small volumes now lying before us.* Two more 
are still to come, and then the public will be in Fn of all that a 


brother’s affection deems worthy of the fame of Hartley Coleridge. In 
the mean time, enough is presented to enable the world to form its own 
estimate of his genius, and enough may be gathered from the history of 
his early career to account in a great degree for the desultory character 
of his works, We purpose to take these materials in the order in which 
they have been compiled; premising that due allowance must be made 
for biographical incompleteness, when we find that, for a period of full 
thirty years, no personal intercourse took place between Hartley Cole- 
ridge and his brother and biographer. All that Mr. Derwent Coleridge 
is able, of his own observation, to narrate, refers to their mutual infant 
and schoolboy days; respecting Hartley’s university career his knowledge 
is admitted “ love been v “light Ay for whos concerns this satel 
as well as his brother’s after lif, he is indebted to Hartley’s own memo- 
randa and letters—apparently neither copious nor frequent —“ and 
these failing, to the information of others,” obtained “not without diffi- 
culty and uncertainty.” 
artley Coleridge, the eldest son of the great poet and metaphysician, 
who, with his name, transmitted some rays of his genius, was prema- 
turely born at Clevedon, near Bristol, on the 19th of September, 1796, 
and the event was celebrated by his father in lines which, in addition to 
their intrinsic beauty, breathe something of a prophetic strain. Prophecy, 
indeed, appears to have hovered more than once over his tender years, for 
when “ six years old” Hartley Coleridge was the theme of Wordsworth, in 
verses which, while they painted him what he then was, were full of the fears 
and divinings that afterwards became realities. Nurtured in poetry and 
metaphysics—with his father, his uncle Southey, and the philosophic bard 
of Rydal Mount, to exercise their influence over his mind, and living 
amidst the romantic scenery of the Lakes, it is not to be wondered at 
that Hartley Coleridge developed a precocious tendency towards the 
“‘maker's” art and the metaphysician’s meditations. The latter appeared, 
in the first instance, to predominate, for at five years of age his father 
described him to Charles Lamb as often “in agony of thought, puzzling 
himself about the reality of existence” and his own identity. But meta- 
a speculation did not increase with his growth; he was, says his 
ther, far more remarkable for invention and the far-fetched fancies of 
@ poet, and this property he exhibited in a very striking manner. “ As 
regards book knowledge,” observes Mr. Derwent Coleridge, who was four 
yom his junior, “his early education was interrupted and desultory, and 
by no means remarkable. His father began to teach him Greek 
before he had learnt any Latin, when he was ten years old, and commenced 
the compilation of a Greek grammar for his use. . . . Beginning Greek 





* Poems, by Hartley Coleridge. With a Memoir of his Life, by his Brother. 
2 vols. Moxon. 1851. Essays and Marginalia, by Hartley Coleridge. Edited 
by his Brother. 2 vols. Moxon. 1851. 
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nearly at the same time, and being somewhat more regularly instructed, 
I was soon sufficiently on a level with my brother to tg lessons, 
and thus became his class-fellow. His verbal memory was stronger than 
mine, but'his real superiority lay in his flow of thought and invention, 
and was shown rather out of school than in it.”’ 

This equality in the educational pursuits of the brothers gives value to 
the early reminiscences of their hey hashi but that value is increased when 
we are told that Hartley's biographer was “his constant companion, at 
home and at school, at work and at play;” that “by day and night they 
read together, walked together, slept together;” and that the younger 
“ beeame the depositary of all the elder brother's thoughts and feelings,” 
and in particular of ‘the strange dream-life which he led in the cloud- 
land of his fancy.’’ For the sake of this earnest confidence, if for no other 
reason, we regret the long hiatus, which casual observation has alone at- 
tempted to fill up. 

The school days of Hartley Coleridge were passed at Ambleside, under 
the care of a country clergyman, whose mental attainments seem scarcely 
to have been his highest distinction, and who had more of the stature and 
manners of: Dominie Sampson than his learning, though he possessed a 
vigorous understanding, and was “sufficiently exact in the discharge of his 
scholastic duties.” He had also the Dominie’s kindness of heart, for, 
‘deeming it, as he said, an honour to be entrusted with the education of 
Mr. Coleridge’s sons, he refused, first for the elder, and afterwards for the 
younger brother, any pecuniary remuneration.” This worthy gentleman 
encouraged play as much as study; but Hartley Coleridge was no proficient 
in boyish games. “ He never played. He was, indeed, incapable of the 
adroitness and presence of mind required in the most ordinary sports. His 
uncle used to tell him that he had two left hands. wang was much 
alone, passing his time in reading, walking, dreaming to himself, or talk- 
ing his dreams to others. . . . He stood apart,—admired and be- 
loved by all, but without intimacy. He could do nothing for or with his 
schoolfellows, except construe their lessons and tell them tales.” His asso- 
ciates, indeed—though he had some youthful friends—seem rather to 
have been men than boys during the period of his school-life. “It was so, 
rather than by a regular course of study, that he was educated ;—by de- 
sultory reading, by the living voice of Coleridge, Southey, and Words- 
worth, Lloyd, Wilson, and De Quincey, —and again by homely familiarity 
with town’s folk and country folk, of every degree; lastly, by daily recur- 
ring hours of solitude,—by lonely wanderings, with the murmur of the 
Brathay in his ear.” “ 

At this school and with these associates, Hartley Coleridge passed his 
youth till he had reached his eighteenth year, and at this point the actual 
recolléctions of his biographer cease, the periods being brief, and the in- 
tervals distant, when he afterwards saw him. Of Hartley’s character up 
to this time his brother speaks in the strongest and most affectionate 
terms, as developing nothing but what promised good, though he admits 
that a certain infirmity of will, “ the specific evil of his life,” had already 
shown itself. ‘His sensibility,” he adds, “ was intense, and he had not 
wherewithal to control it. He could not open a letter without trembling. 
He shrank from mental pain,—he was beyond measure impatient of con- 

straint. He was liable to paroxysms of rage, often the disguise of pity, 
self-accusation, or other painful emotion—anger it can hardly be called— 
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during which he bit his arm or finger violently.” (This was a trick which 
his uncle Southey ridicules in a very amusing letter republished in this 
memoir.) ‘* He yielded, as it were, unconsciously to slight temptations, 

t in themselves, and slight to him, as if swayed by a mechanical im- 
pulse apart from his own volition. It looked like an organic defect—a 
congenital imperfection.” , 

A year after leaving school, through the active intervention of Southey 
and other of his father’s friends, Hartley Coleridge went to Oxford, and 
was entered as a scholar, or “ postmaster’ of Merton College. At the 
university he was more distinguished for general talent and information 
than for technical scholarship. The Rev. Alexander Dyce, who knew him 
well while there, bears testimony to the fact of his sages an intellect 
of the highest order, with great simplicity of character, and considerable 
oddity of manner, and gives the following sketch which, in many respects, 
might serve as the portrait of the elder Coleridge : 

‘His extraordinary powers as a converser (or rather a declaimer) pro- 
cured for him numerous invitations to what are called at Oxford ‘ wine 
2 mest He knew that he was expected to talk, and talking was his de- 
ight. Leaning his head on one shoulder, turning up his dark, bright 
eyes, and swinging backwards and forwards in his chair, he would hold 
forth by the hour (for no one wished to interrupt him) on whatever sub- 
ject might have been started—either of literature, politics, or religion— 
with an originality of thought, a force of illustration, and a facility and 
beauty of expression, which I question if any man then living, except his 
father, could have surpassed.” 

The Rev. Chauncey Hare Townshend also gives a very interesting de- 
scription of the impression which Hartley made upon him at the close of 
his university career, while on a visit to Mr. Southey at Greta Hall, and 
says of his conversation, that ‘the merest trifle, coming from his lips, 
acquired a spirit and an interest which the gravest matter might have 
missed in being moulded by another tongue.” The hopes which indica- 
tions of this nature gave rise to amongst his friends, were not long after- 
wards confirmed, when, after taking a second-class degree in literis hu- 
manis rebus,—which, had his talents been rightly appreciated, ought to 
have been a first,—he stood for a fellowship at Oriel, and obtained it with 
high distinction. 

But the joy which this event gave to his family was, unhappily, only 
short-lived: for, at the close of his probationary year,—we give his biogra- 
pher’s own words,—“‘ he was judged to have forfeited his Oriel fellowship, 
on the ground, mainly, of intemperance.” We shall not seek to probe this 
wound deeper than he has done who thus manfully acknowledges the fatal 
error of his brother's life—an error from which not even the severity of this 
visitation could scare him. Sad though it be to think so, Hartley Coleridge 
is far from being the only man of genius who, in our own time, has wrecked 
his vessel on this rock: this one, it may be, in a spirit of reckless defiance ; 
that, in a morbid craving after excitement,—another, in the futile ex- 
pectation of drowning care or dulling the edge of memory. Mr. Derwent 
Coleridge ascribes this infirmity in his brother partly to a certain facility 
of disposition, but chiefly to a passionate despondency, arising out of dis- 
appointed vanity from having failed in his repeated attempts to gain the 
ewdigate prize at Oxford; and in confirmation of this opinion he cites 
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a “confession” made by Hartley in one of his note-books, where, speak- 
ing of his failure, he says: 

‘¢] was as one who discovers that his familiar, to whom he has 
sold himself, is a deceiver. I foresaw that all my aims and hopes 
would prove frustrate and abortive; and from that time I date 
my downward declension, my impotence of will, and melancholy 
recklessness. It was the first time | sought relief from wine, which, as 
usual in such cases, produced not so much intoxication as downright 
madness.” He who could reason in this vein, “ foreseeing” the future 
from so low a stance, and fixing such a period as the date of his down- 
ward declension, when a career was before him which soon afterwards 
opened so brightly, must have been vain and despondent indeed ; but we 
will not argue the cause; enough for us to learn that “the ruin of his 
fortunes served but to increase the weakness which had caused this 
overthrow.” 

It is painful to dwell at all on this subject, but, unfortunately, it sup- 

lies the key-note to most of the eccentricities that are known of the after 
ife of Hartley Coleridge. Deeply as he must have felt the shock which 
the deprivation of his fellowship occasioned his father and his friends, he 
did not immediately give way under the calamity. He came to London 
to win position and independence by his pen, but, from want of will, from 
the absence of steadiness of purpose, from the seductions of society, to 
which he yielded himself too readily—he failed—and “this,” says his 
brother, “led him to a habit of wandering and concealment, which re- 
turned, upon him at uncertain intervals during the middle portion of his 
life, exposing him to many hardships, if not dangers, and his friends to 
sore anxiety.” 

There was, however, a brighter side to the picture than the unhappy 
failing to which we have adverted would lead us to expect. In spite of 
the aberrations, which all who knew him regretted, ‘he retained not 
merely his love and admiration for moral beauty and excellence, but a 
high moral purpose and an enlightened creed,” the evidences of which 
are multiplied in his works, while personally his temper was sweet and 
engaging, his conversation and manners preserved all their charm, and 
his letters were full of wit, wisdom, and affection. 

He resided in London and its neighbourhood about two years, during 
which period he was a contributor to the London Magazine, and wrote a 
good deal of poetry; but as it was seen that he could not ‘remain with 
advantage, and was unable to obtain any professional engagement, it was 
proposed that he should take a school in the north pf England. He 
showed a strong repugnance to this course, and urgently besought another 
trial in London; but he would not oppose his father’s wishes, and went 
to Ambleside. There, with the best resolutions, and every prospect of 
success, he entered upon the field left vacant by the retirement of his old 
master; took pupils at first, and afterwards kept a school, in conjunction 
with a Mr. Suart, who, relying on the name and talent of his new asso- 
ciate, endeavoured to establish it on a very large scale. But this attempt 
failed like the rest. He was unable to maintain the necessary discipline 
for carrying on a school; the scholars were gradually taken away; “his 
habits became less regular; and, after a struggle of four or five years, 
the undertaking was abandoned.” 

We would fain quote the reasons which he gives for his unfitness, 
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physical as well as mental, for school-keeping, to which, we think, he 
ought never to have been urged, but we are obliged to hurry on. 

Hartley Coleridge must have been about thirty years of age when he 
resigned the ferula to rely for the future on the pen alone, for we find 
that from 1826 to 1831 he was a frequent contributor to Blackwood’s 
Magazine, in which appeared many of the essays to which we shall have 
occasion to refer. | 

The reputation he had now acquired caused him to be sought by a 
young publisher, Mr. Bingley, for whom he undertook a biographical 
work on the worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and in whose house 
at Leeds he appears to have been domesticated. But though the work 
proceeded as far as the third number, and a volume of poems also ap- 

red under the same auspices, all was stopped by the bankruptcy of 
Mr. Bingley, and Hartley was obliged to return to Grasmere, and had 
some trouble of mind in getting released from his engagements with Mr. 
Bingley, whose handsome conduct in the end proved that this vexation, 
amongst others which his susceptible feelings caused him to magnify, 
might have been spared him. 

The style of these biographies prove that the compiler would have 

well in this department of history had he persevered in it; 
“but,” says his brother, “they are more than they profess to be. They 
run over with acute observations and ingenious speculation on all sorts of 
subjects . . . are expressed in an easy, vivacious diction, and supported 
by a large amount of miscellaneous information.” 

In the autumn of 1834 the world of letters had to deplore the, loss of 
the elder Coleridge. The letters of Hartley to his mother and brother 
on this occasion are characteristic, and dictated by that remarkable im- 

ression in which he indulged, that with him “coming events cast their 
shadows before.” He says, “‘I had been forewarned by that mysterious 
presentiment which the future still throws before—I could not but feel 
that something was coming.” 

This last grief bade fair to break the spell of infirmity which weighed 
him down ; and his struggles to emancipate himself from the degrada- 
tion into which his failings were leading him, were at this period great; 
but “ mere feeling is useless to break through the despotism of habit, or 
to reinstate the broken springs of action.” 

The tenderness of the elder Coleridge in providing, with suitable re- 
strictions, in his will for his unfortunate son’s positive support, does 
credit to his feelings as a parent, and betrays his conviction of the 
no ge of anticipating his escape from the trammels that fettered 

m. 

Poor Hartley, after his mother’s death, independent as far as wordly 
affairs were concerned, lived but three years to profit by the circumstance. 
It is mournful to reflect that one so formed to be loved and respected, 
should have allowed his “soul to be stolen away” in the sad manner 
which rendered his visionary life a blank to those who would fain have 
been his friends. There are not wanting testimonies, both from stran- 

and intimates, to prove the fascination of his manners, the charm 
of his wit, the varied of his conversation; and he seemed to 
possess the power of attaching others to him in spite of the weakness 
which they could not conceal from themselves. 
His brother names with grateful recollection the young farmer and 
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his wife who, for twelve years, watched over him with unceasing solici- 
tude, and attended his sick couch with “ affectionate devotion.” 

It is, after all, a pleasing reflection to his kind brother, that Hartley's 
last days were passed in the immediate neighbourhood of his father’s 
friend, William Wordsworth: “ Living in such neighbourhood together, 
and with no greater distance of affection, they were not far divided in their 
deaths, and now they lie almost side by side.” 

It were, perhaps, vain to pursue the painful history of his life longer ; 
suffice it to say that he “was taken to his rest on the 6th of January, 
1849,” ten days after the arrival of his brother, who had been summoned 
to his dying bed by Mrs. Wordsworth. 

Does not the following marginal note, which Hartley Coleridge wrote 
in an odd number of the London Magazine, fitly close this account? 


I have no particular choice of a churchyard, but I would repose, if possible, where 
there were no proud monuments, no new-fangled obelisks or mausoleums, heathen 
in everything but taste, and not Christian in that. Nothing that betokened aris- 
tocracy, unless it were the venerable memorial of some old family long extinct. 
If the village school adjoined the churchyard, so much the better. But all this 
must be as He will. I am greatly pleased with the fancy of Anaxagoras, whose 
sole request of the people of Lampsacus was, that the children might have a holi- 
day on the anniversary of his death. But I would have the holiday on the day of 
my funeral. I would connect the happiness of childhood with the peace of the dead, 
not with the struggles of the dying. 


Our biographical notice ended, we turn to the works of Hartley 
Coleridge for specimens of his various powers. We do not rate his poetry 
so highly as his prose, but the thoughts to which he gave utterance in 
verse deserve no unworthy place in poetic annals. It is not easy for a 
sonnet to please, yet here is one whose merit few will contest : 


I loved thee once, when every thought of mine 
Was hope and joy,—and now I love thee still, 
In sorrow and despair:—a hopeless will 

From its lone purpose never can decline. 

I did not choose thee for my Valentine 

By the blind omen of a merry season,— 

*T was not thy smile that brib’d my partial reason, 
Tho’ never maiden’s smile was good as thine:— 
Nor did I to thy goodness wed my heart, 
Dreaming of soft delights and honeyed kisses, 
Although thou wert complete in every part, 

A stainless paradise of holy blisses: 

I lov’d thee for the lovely soul thou art,— 
Thou canst not change so true a love as this is. 


Nor is the following less pleasing : 


Long time a child, and still a child, when years 
Had painted manhood on my cheek, was I; 

For yet I lived like one not born to die; 

A thriftless prodigal of smiles and tears, 

No hope I needed, and I knew no fears. 

But sleep, though sweet, is only sleep, and waking, 
I waked to sleep no more, at once o’ertaking 
The vanguard of my age, with all arrears 

Of duty on my back. Nor child, nor man, 

Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head is grey, 
For I have lost the race I never ran: 

A rathe December blights my lagging May: 
And still I am a child, tho’ I be old, 

Time is my debtor for my years untold. 


Yet though “melancholy” had “marked him for her own”’ in a very 
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iar manner, he had flashes of wit and approaches to humour which 
relieve the too-often recurring theme of self-condemnation and self-pity. 
These lines ‘‘ To the ee have in them something singular and 
original, which invest the otherwise homely subject with interest: 





TO THE MAGPIE. 


What shall we say of thee, pert, perking Mag, 
Whose every motion seems to fish for praise, 
Whose whole existence is a game at brag? 
Art thou a stranger quite to poet’s lays, 
With black and white thy pretty self adorning, 
Like a blithe widow in her second mourning? 


Thou wert the pet bird of the God of wine, 
And dear thou art, and should’st be very dear, 
To that great Son of Jove whose mighty line, 
After long strife, and many a toilsome year, 
Regain'd at last their lawful heritage, 
And reign’d in southern Greece for many an age. 


For great Alcides never had a home— 
No wonder if his loves were vagabond. 
Once in a hollow vale he chanced to roam, 
And of a village maid grew sudden fond. 
What shall we say?—The buxom village lass 
Became the mother of chmacoras. 


The brawny sire, as usual, went his way, 
New loves to woo—new monsters to destroy. 
But the poor mother—she that went astray— 
All husbandless, with her unfathered boy— 
What can she do? Her ruthless father’s curse 
Bids her conceal a small sin with a worse. 


She wrapt her baby in a lion’s skin, 
The lion’s skin her roving lover gave, 
And left the helpless witness of her sin 
In the dark wood. Ye happy wood-nymphs, save, 
As ye would keep your innocence secure, 
The helpless thing—like you—so sweet and pure. 


Nought that the poet feigned in happiest mood, 

Or pagan priest invented in his trade, 
Was ever half so beautiful or good 

As the kind things that Nature’s self hath made: 
O’er the poor babe the magpie chatters still, 
Soothes with its wings, and feeds it with its bill. 


Ere long the strenuous foe of Hydra came— 
He came in pride of some new conquest won; 
But when he saw how pale the hapless dame, 
The childless mother, by himself undone, 
Enraged he rushed into the forest wild, ' 
To seek the pledge of love, the hapless child. 


I will not say how loud the thickets crash’d, 

For he would never step an inch aside; 
Or how far off the timid lions lash’d 

Their sides; or how, less wild, the serpents eyed 
The trampling terror. Nought he cared for this— 
For lion’s inward growl, or serpent’s smothered hiss— 


But ever onward he pursued the cry, 
The still repeated one note of the bird, 
That faithful sat where that poor babe did lie. 
Still he pursued the note, and never err’d; 
And there he found them both—the babe and Mag— 
In the dark wood, beneath the mossy crag. 
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The babe became a hero in its time; 

The bird, its task performed, it fled away, 
To the good bird I dedicate this rhyme; 

The hero lives in many an antique lay. 
Oh could my song preserve thy nest of briar, 
As thou the babe Herculean for its sire! 


Quaint thoughts and images abound in certain lines—“To a Red 
Herring”—‘ To a Cat”—and to the renowned “Goody Twoshoes.” Nuge 
these, but of a slight or fragmentary nature are all the poems in this 
collection ;—not excepting the ‘“ Prometheus,” which we look upon as a 
flight somewhat too ambitious for a poet of the order to which Hartley 
Coleridge belonged. 

But it is in his “ Essays,” according to our estimate, that he appears to 
the greatest advantage. How much beauty as well as originality there 
is in the following passage from an article on the poetical use of the 
Heathen Mythology: 


No act in the life of a Grecian was below the notice of a deity. Business and 
pleasure, food and exercise, study and meditation, war and traffic, the best and 
the vilest deeds, alike were hallowed. His creed was associated with all visible 
greatness, with art and nature, with high aspirings, and tender thoughts, and 
voluptuous fancies, with the stars of heaven, with mountains and rivers, with the 
tombs and the fame of his ancestors, with temples and statues, with music and 
poesy, with all of beauty that he saw, or loved, or longed for, or dreamed of as a 
possibility. His devotion was no work of a sabbath—it mingled with his whole 
existence. Love was piety, a sigh was a prayer, and enjoyment was thanks- 
giving. The clamour of the city, the riotous joy of the vineyards, the tumultuous 
pleasure that blazes itself to darkness, the enthusiasm which makes a man a trifle 
to himself, the intoxication of wine and of glory, these “‘ were no feats of mortal 
agency ;” and who might blame the madness which a God inspired? And yet 
the stillest and the saddest soul that ever loved the moon and the song of the 
nightingale, stealing apart from the 

‘‘ Barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers,” 


might find a goddess to smile on him, and turn his melancholy to a rapture. Oh! 
what a faith were this, if human life, indeed, were but a summer’s dream, and sin 
and sorrow but a beldame’s tale, and death the fading of a rainbow, or the sinking 
of a breeze into quiet,air; if all mankind were lovers and poets, and there were 
no truer pain than the first sigh of love, or the yearning after ideal beauty; if 
there were no dark misgivings, no obstinate questionings, no age to freeze the 
springs of life, and no remorse to taint them. 


“ Brief Observations on Brevity” furnish a theme full of quiet humour 
and sudden antithesis, as the annexed extract will show: 


But of all long things, there are three which I hold in special abhorrence: a long 
bill, a long coach, and a long debate. Bills, it must be observed, are apt to grow 
long in proportion as the means of paying them are short; and tradesmen do not, 
like “honourable gentlemen,” move for leave to bring them in. But it is not the 
appalling sum total that I regard. It is the mizzling insignificant items, the 
heart-breaking fractions, the endless subdivisions of misery, that provoke me. 
It is ds if one were condemned to be blown up with a mass of gunpowder, and at 
the same time to feel the separate explosion of every grain. 


Here are some odd notions of a semi-comie quality : 


“ Perfect melancholy,” says honest Ben, is ‘‘ the complexion of the ass.” I have 
heard it asserted that the observation is no longer applicable. This is certainly a 
broad grinning age. A grave face is no longer the frontispiece to the apocryphal 
book of wisdom. Gravity is laughed out of countenance. But melancholy is not 
the fashion of an age, nor the whim of an individual—it is the universal humour 
of mankind—inasmuch as I think that melancholy is a passion properly and 
exclusively human. The ass and the owl are solemn, the cat is demure, the 
savage is serious, but only the cultivated man is melancholy. Perhaps the fallen 
spirits may partake of this disposition. 
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Melancholy can scarce exist in an undegraded spirit—it cannot exist in a mere 
animal. It is the offspring of contradiction—a hybrid begotten by the finite upon 
infinity. It arose when the actual was divided from the possible. To the higher 
natures, all possible things are true; the lower natures can have no conception of 
an unreal possibility. Neither, therefore, can properly be supposed capable of 
melancholy. They may be sad, indeed; but sadness is not melancholy, nor is 
melancholy always sadness. It is a seeking for that which can never be found— 
a reminiscence or an anticipation of immortality—a recognition of an eternal 
principle, hidden within us, crying from amidst the deep waters of the soul. | 


There is truth in this passage from the same essay : 


The world is a contradiction—a shade, a symbol—and, spite of ourselves, we 
know that it is so. From this knowledge does all melancholy proceed. We crave 
for that which the earth does not contain; and whether this craving display itself 
by hope, by despair, by religion, by idolatry, or by atheism,—it must ever be 
with a sense of defect and weakness—a consciousness, more cr less 
distinct, of disproportion between the ideas which are the real objects of desire 
and admiration, and the existences which excite and represent them. 


: 


A humorous picture of conventional antiquity : 


A smack of the antique is an excellent ingredient in gentility. A gentleman, 
to be the beau idéal of his order, should live in an old house (if haunted, so much 
the better), well stocked with old books and old wine, and well | with family 
portraits, and choice pieces of the old masters. He should keep all his father’s 
old servants (provided they did not turn modern philosophers), and an old nurse, 
replete with legendary lore. His old horses, when past labour, should roam at 
in his ; and his superannuated dogs should be allowed to doze out 
old age in the sun or on the hearth-rug. If an old man, his dress should be 
fashions out of date at least. At any rate, his face should have something 
of the cavalier cut—a likeness to the family Vandykes; and his manners, without 
being absolutely antiquated, should show somewhat of an inherited courtesy. 
In all, he should display a consciousness, that he is to represent something 
historical, something that is not of to-day or yesterday—a power derived from 
times of yore. 


In the “ Preface that may serve for all Modern Works of Imagination” 
there is more force than is usual with him, and the hits are hard and well 
placed. Ex. gr.: 


The people who are gen called originals are, for the most part, those who 
have the least claim to the title. They are, in nine instances out of ten, deplo- 
rably affected; and affectation is the antipodes of originality. Hypocrites are 
never original; and affectation is the hypocrisy of manners, as hypocrisy is the 
affectation of morals. Those who try to be original never succeed. The com- 
pletest originals in the world are your plain, matter-of-fact, every-day folks, that 
never utter a word but what they mean. . . . . . A fashion prevailed some 
time ago of imitating the old ballads, and talking of their delightful simplicity. 
True, they are delightfully simple, and so is a child of two years old; but what 
should we think of a man of forty, who set up for simplicity by lisping and 
babbling like his youngest daughter? . ... . 

Never was there an age which strained so hard after originality as the present, 
—yet it is not an original age. It is, indeed, somewhat original, to discover that 
Pope and Dryden were no poets; and so it would be to demonstrate that the moon 
is made of green cheese. . . + - . 

We now seek in books for knowledge; but there is little knowledge to be 
gained, except from life and observation. A man would not be very vigorous, if, 
instead of eating and drinking, he took a fancy to support himself by injecting 
ready-made chyle into his vessels. . . . . . 

There is one thing which I trust has been ted from generation to genera- 
tion, which is, nevertheless, a complete original, without which all originality is 
worse than = for nothing—an overflowing fountain of noble thoughts and kind 
emotions, which are its own, and none can take from it—a thing which must ever 
be original, for no art can copy it, and God alone can bestow it—a good heart. 


Amongst the many essayists on “ Hamlet” few have discriminated the 
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character of the royal Dane better than Hartley Coleridge. Let this 
final extract suffice fn proof of our assertion : ” 


Let us, for a moment, * ne Shakspeare out of the question, and consider Hamlet 
as a real person, a recently deceased acquaintance. In real life, it is no unusual 
thing to meet with characters every whit as obscure as that of the Prince of 
Denmark; men seemingly accomplished for the greatest actions, clear in thought, 
and dauntless in deed, still meditating mighty works, and urged by all motives 
and occasions to the performance,—whose existence is, nevertheless, an un- 
performing dream; men of noblest, warmest affections, who are perpetually 
wringing the hearts of those whom they love best; whose sense of rectitude is 
strong and wise enough to inform and govern a world, while their acts are the 
hapless issues of casualty and passion, and scarce to themselves appear their own. 
We cannot conclude that all such have seen ghosts; though the existence of 
ghost-seers is as certain, as that of ghosts is problematical. But they will 
generally be found, either by a course of study and meditation too remote from 
the art and practice of life,—by designs too pure and perfect to be executed in 
earthly materials, or from imperfect glimpses of an intuition beyond the defined 
limits of communicable knowledge, to have severed themselves from the common 
society of human feelings and opinions, and become as it were ghosts in the body. 
Such a man is Hamlet; an habitual dweller with his own thoughts,—preferring 
the possible to the real,—refining on the ideal forms of things, till the things 
themselves become dim in his sight, and all the common doings and sufferings, 
the obligations and engagements of the world, a weary task, stale and unprofit- 
able. By natural temperament he is more a thinker than a doer. His abstract 
intellect is an overbalance for his active impulses. . . . . Sorrow contracts 
around his soul, and shuts it out from cheerful light and wholesome air. It ma 
be observed in general, that men of thought succumb more helplessly weneatlt 
affliction than the men of action. How many dear friends may a soldier lose in 
a single campaign, and yet find his heart whole in his winter quarters; the 
natural decease of one whereof in peace and comet would have robbed his days 
to come of half their joy! In this state of mind is Hamlet first introduced. 








AGNETE OF HOLME VALE. 
FROM}.THE DANISH OF JENS BAGGESEN. 


By Mrs. Busuey. 


“ Agneté var uskyldig, 

Var elsket, var tro; ’ 
Men stedse var hun eensom, 
Hun aldrig haode Roe— 

Aldrig Roe; 
Hun frydede vel Andre; 
Men aldrig var hun fro.” 





AGNETE she was guileless, 
She was beloved and true ; 
But solitude it charmed her, 
And mirth she never knew— 
She never knew; 
She made the joy of all around, 
Yet never felt it too. 


Over the dark biue waves, 
Agneté, gazing, bends ;— 
When, lo! a Merman rising there, 
From Ocean’s depths ascends— 
Up he ascends ; 
Yet still Agneté’s bending form 
With the soft billows blends. 
u2 
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His glossy hair it seemed as spun 
Out of the purest gold ; 
His beaming eye it brightly geomet 
With warmest love untold— 
With love untold; 
And his scale-covered bosom held 
A heart that was not cold. 


The song he sang Agneté 
On love and sorrow rang ; 
His voice it was so melting soft, 
So sadly sweet he Oe 
Sadly he sang ; 
It seemed as if his bursting heart 
Upon his lips it sprang. 


“ And hearken, dear Agneté, 
What I shall say to thee ; 
My heart—oh! it is breaking, sweet, 
ith longing after thee— 
Still after thee. 
Oh! wilt thou ease my sorrow, love ?— 
Oh! wilt thou smile on me?” 


Two silver buckles lay 
Upon the rocky shore, 
And aught more rich, or aught more bright, 
No princess ever wore— 
No, never wore. 
“ My best beloved,” so sang he, 
“ Add these unto thy store.” 


Then drew he from his breast 
A string of pearls so rare, 
None richer—no—or none more bright 
Did princess ever wear— 
Oh, ever wear. 
“ My best beloved,” so sang he, 
“ Accept this bracelet fair !” 


Then from his finger drew he 
A ring of jewels fine, 
And none more rich, and none more bright 
Midst princely gems might shine. 
“ Here, here, from mine, 
My best beloved,” so sang he, 
“Oh place this upon thine!” 


Agneté on the deep sea 
Beholds the sky’s soft hue, 
The waves they were so crystal clear, 
The ocean, ‘twas so blue— 
Oh, so blue! 
The Merman smiled, and thus he sang, 
As near to her he drew: 


“Ah! hearken my Agneté 
What I to thee shall speak; 
For thee my heart is burning, love, 
For thee my heart will break— 
Oh, ’twill break! 
Say, sweet, wilt thou be kind to me, 
And grant the love I seek?” 
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“ Dear Merman, hearken thou ! 
Yes, I will list to thee, 
If far beneath the sparkling waves 
Thou’lt downward carry me— 
Take thou me! 
And bear me to thine ocean bower, 
There I will dwell with thee.” 


Then stoppeth he her ears, 
Her mouth then stoppeth he, 
And with the lady he hath fled 
Deep, deep beneath the sea— 
Beneath the sea; 
There kissed they, and embraced they, 
So fond, and safe, and free! 


For full two years and more, 
Agneté, she lived there ; 
And warm, untiring, faithful love 
They still each other bear— 
Fond love they bear : 
Within the Merman’s shelly bower 
Are born two children fair. 


Agneté she sat tranquilly, 
And to her sons she sang; 
When hark! a sound of earth she hears, 
How solemnly it rang— 
Ding—dong—dang ! 
It was the church’s passing bell 
In Holmé Vale that rang. 


Agneté from the cradle 
Springs suddenly away ; 
She hastes to seek her Merman dear— 
“Loved Merman, say not nay. 
Grant me, I pray, 
That I, ere midnight’s hour, may take 
To Holmé Church my way ?” 


“ Before ’tis midnight wishest thou 
To Holmé Church to go? 
See, then, that thou ere day, art back 
Here, to thy sons below. 
Go—go—go! 
But promise to return again 
Ere the bright sunbeams glow !” 


He stoppeth then her ears, 
Her mouth then stoppeth he ; 
And upwards they together rise, 
Till Holmé Vale they see. 
“ Now part we!” 
They part; and he descends again 
Beneath the deep blue sea. 


Straight on to the churchyard 
Agneté’s footsteps hie ; 
She meets—oh, God !—her mother there, 
And turns again to fly. 
“ Why—oh, why ?” 
Her mother’s voice her steps arrests, 
Thus speaking, with a sigh : 
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“ Oh, hearken my Agneté, 
What I shall op to thee; 
Where has thy distant dwelling been, 
So long away from me ?— 
Away from me? _ 
Sa deren cate sherry br’ vem been hid, 
long and secretly 
“Oh, mother! I have dwelt — 
Beneath the boundless main, 
Within a Merman’s coral bower, 
And we have children twain 
Beneath the main. 
I came to pray, and then I go 
Back to the deep again !” 


“ But hearken thou, 
What I to thee say: 
Here thy two little daughters weep 
Because thou art away. 
By night, by day, 
Thy little girls bemoan and grieve— 
With them thou'lt surely stay ?” 


“Well! let my daughters small 
For me both grieve and long; 
My ears are closed—I cannot hear 
eir cries, yon waves among, 
Oh! I belong 
To my dear sons, and they will die 
If I my stay prolong.” 


“ Have pity on thy babes— 
Let them not pine away! 
Oh! think upon thy youngest child 
Who in her cradle fay ! 
With them O stay! 
Forget yon elves, and with thine own, 
Thy lawful children, stay !” 


. oo them bloom or fade— 
e two—as Heaven may will ! 
My heart is closed—their cries no more 
Can now my bosom thrill— 
Ob, no more thrill! 
For now, my Merman’s sons alone 
All my affections fill.” 


“ Alas! though thou canst thus 
Thy smiling babes forget, 
Yet think upon their father’s faith, 
Thy noble lord’s regret-— 
he fate he met! 
As soon as thou wert lost to him 
His sun of joy was set. 


“ Long, long he searched for thee— 
He went a weary way ; 
At last from yonder shelving rock 
He cast himself one day, 
; One dismal day ; 
His corpse upon the pebbly strand 
In the dim twilight lay 








Agneté of Holmé Vale. 


“ And here, ’twas not long since, 
His coffin ag ths bring : 
. Ha, list !—my ght, Hearst thou 
The midnight they ring! 
Ding —dong—ding!” 
Away her mother hastens then 
As loud the church bells ring. 


Age o’er the church door 
softly from without ; 
When all the little images 
They seemed to turn about. 
Round about! 
Within the church the images 
They seemed to turn about. 


Agneté on 
The Mearphite so fair— 
The altar-piece it seemed to turn, 
And the altar with it there: 
‘ All where’er 
Her eye it fell within the church 
Seemed turning, turning there. 


Agneté on the ground 
She gazed in thonghtful mood— 
When lo! she saw her mother’s name 
That on a tombstone stood— 
There it stood ! 
Then, sudden from her bursting heart 
Flowed back her chilled life’s blood. 


Agneté—first she staggered back, 
She fainted—then she fell— 
Now may her children long in vain 
For her they loved so well— 
Oh, so well! 
Now neither sons nor daughters more 
To her their wants may tell. 


Aye, let them weep, and let them long, 
And seek her o’er and o’er! 
Dark—dark are now her eyes so bright, 

They ne'er shall open more ! 
O, never more! 


And crushed is now that death-cold heart 


So warm with love before! 
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LONDON SHOPPING, CARRIAGE HIRING, BUYING, &c. 


Tue success of the lodgin —. legislation in our last number in- 
duces us to try if we can be of any more service to our country friends in 
other matters appertaining to London life. There is, perhaps, no place 
in the world where people can get so much for their money as they can in 
London, provided they know how to go about it; but hears is no place 
where the truth of the saying that there are “two ways of doing every- 
thing’”’ is more frequently exemplified than in London. One person will 
buy the same article for half the money that another will give for it, and 
this more by dint of caution, and inquiring beforehand, than by any for- 
tuitous circumstances of time, sacrifice meeting, or bargain-catching. 

The rule holds good in small as well as in large purchases. We 
wanted a pair of soda-water nippers the other day, and the first shop 
we went to they asked us four-and-sixpence, at the next they were three- 
and-sixpence, the third eighteenpence, and we ultimately bought a pair 
for a shilling. The shilling ones were not so strong, or perhaps so highly- 
finished as the four-and-sixpenny ones, but they were quite strong enough 
for the purpose to which they were to be applied; and, as they were not to 
be appended to a chatelaine, or worn on state occasions, the inferiority of 
finish was of little importance. So with razors; one gets a capital razor 
now-a-days for a shillings but a scientific, plate-glass windowed cutler 
would argue, that you can get nothing fit to shave with under five. The 
fishmonger opposite will charge you twopence a pound for rough ice, 
while the confectioner further along will send it for a penny. 

A stranger generally wants a map of London as soon as he gets to town. 
Well, if he goes into a bookseller's shop and asks for one over the counter, 
ten to one but he will have to give half-a-crown or three shillings for a 
great stiff-backed thing, full of advertisements and useless information, 
that will bulge out his pocket like a Jabourer’s dinner wallet, while, if he 
had looked about hima little, he would have found plenty of sheet ones 
in the windows, labelled from sixpence down to a penny each, that will 
fold into a very small compass, and answer every purpose. If he goes to 
Mr. Wyld’s model of the globe in Leicester-square he will have plenty 

upon his attention—case and all—for a shilling. These sort of 
instances are within the limits of almost every one’s experience. 

in-hunting, at sales, is more for regular London residents, who 
follow the thing -up systematically, than for the mere chance visitor for a 
few weeks; we will, however, say a few passing words on the subject of 
auctions. 

It may appear superfluous to caution any but the veriest tiros against 
the seductions of the mock auctions—places where the parts of keen com- 
petitors, exulting purchasers, and disappointed bidders, are enacted in a 
way that would do honour to the stage. The poor smock-frocked country- 
men are the parties generally imposed upon by these— people who cannot 
afford the luxury of the New Monthly Dagiivins to caution them against 
such deceptions, or rather robberies. 

It may, however, be laid down as a general rule, that all sales by auc- 
tion are d us ; for if a man goes to one with the vain expectation of 
bidding and buying for himself, he will find himself opposed by a knot of 
brokers, united to resist all such intrusion ; while if he gives one of them 












“a commission—especially if, in addition to a commission, he asks the 
‘broker’s advice—he will very likely find after the sale that he has given 
‘more for the article than he could:have bought it for quietly in a respec- 
table shop. The only way is, where aman has a knowledge of the value 
of: the article, to a vans he will —— it, who, of course, 
being paid by. a percentage ( cent. on the purchase), will. take 
care — let him get it for less than the sum ewe arr mi 
_ one of the fraternity will most likely protect the employer from the oppo- 
sition of the rest. But the party must. use his own head, not the 
broker’s. Their idea of value, especially of pictures and articles of vertu, 
is greatly va ro ~ the appearance and apparent eagerness of the 
party. One broker estimate his simplicity: at fifty: per cent. more 
than another. Although bargains undoubtedly are picked up at sales, we 
incline to think that, on the balance, the bad s will preponderate. 

We will now pass on to shopping, addressing ourselves princi- 
at our fair friends, in whose province shopping undoubtedly is. 

en country ladies resolve upon taking the town by storm, they 
generally overhaul their wardrobes, and then proceed to Mrs. Somebody in 
the High-street or the market-place to supply any deficiency they may 
happen to discover. The consequence is, that they arrive in town twelve 
months after date, as it were, and are very much surprised, indeed, to 
find that they are not dressed like other people. The wiser course, 
undoubtedly, is to wait till they get to London, where, in all probability, 
will find as an assortment in Wapping or Whitechapel as they 
would in the High-street or the market-place at home. 

We believe it may be laid down.as a rule that ladies, notwithstanding 
all their quickness and caution, rather like to be cheated than not ;. else 
how can we reconcile their patient submission to the impertinent parade 
by jackanape shop-lads of all sorts of frightful finery, under the appella- 
tion of “ Very elegant!” “ Very genteel!” ‘‘ Become you amazingly, 
m’em!” ‘ Won’t you take two of them, m’em?” “ What's the next 
article, m’em?” and so on. 

Perhaps one of the most marvellous sights in nature is to hear a French 
milliner talking an English lady into an. ugly fashion, the glib volubility 
and repetition upon repetition of the milliner completely talking the poor 
lady off the legs of any opinion she may have had of her own, who in 
vain comes limping along with her bad French, consoling herself with the 
reflection that, at all events, she is getting a lesson in the language. 
Then contrast the plausible subtleties and pleasantries.of Madame —— 
with the bluff, independent manner of an English woman, who, perhaps, 
being disturbed over her early dinner, comes smelling of beef and 
cabbage, and appears determined to force the poor lady into buying, 
whether she will or no. Wersay “ poor lady,” but she must be anything 
but poor if she employs one of the high-flown order in the millinery 


line. 
A great change, however, has come over public opinion within the 


last ten or a dozen years with regard to'the rly of buying good 


things at other than first-rate old-established and high-charging shops, the 
pepeiacs of which, with a convenient and well-affected dignity, look 

with supreme contempt on everything that is cheap, or rather that 
is not of their production. “I dare say, m’em, you may meet with such 
an article, m’em, at some of the cheap—the inferior—shops, but we don’t 
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supply it at any such price, m’em.” And they don’t supply it at any such 
-@ chance customer occasionally ; while Mr. Somebody-else, with borrowed 
eapital and a large family, perhaps cannot. 
high-priced shops will say their articles are better—and perhaps 
i ecidideubimamuenardiinnn doistend in a 
article will do quite as well as a high-priced 


a 
: wey 
little higher polish or finish, the finish in no way contributing to its 
utility. Take a set of blacking-brushes, for mstance: what better are 
i or varnish-backed, or even for having 
portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert upon them? But send a ser- 
! he does not come back with the best—the dear- 


- Between the high—stiff—standing-out-for-price shops, and the 
very low, tri pling, enormon sacrifice, and continually selling off, 
and i ones, has arisen a class of pushing, ready-mone 
establishments, the owners of which make up by quick returns and sm 
profits for the inordinate gains of the higher class. At many of these, 
purchasers—ladies in particular—will find a great choice of really good 
wearable articles, that will last quite as long as the fashion will allow any- 
thing to last. Sewell and Cross, in Compton-street, Soho, for instance, 
ce hts ane we at aen.one many of 
igh aristocracy have no objection to a quiet tncog.—that 
is to say, in the morning—when fashion . supposes them to be invisible, 
Se ee t see them, 

A lady’s dress differs from a gentleman’s dress, inasmuch as a lady’s 
dress is nothing unless it is smart, new, and in, the fashion ; whereas a 
gentleman may wear his coat as long as it will last—a well-made London 
coat, like a Turkey carpet, being respectable to the last. There is no 
economy in a cheap coat, or rather there is nothing more expensive than 
a cheap coat; they are only passable at the best, and after a shower of 
rain they are not passable at all. Nevertheless, an amazing number of 
people ene clothes, and there are no more splendid or in- 
creasing ishments in London than the puffing advertising tailors. 

Not only are they in London, but most large towns, particularly manu- 
facturing ones, have their “slop palaces” also. But to the ladies. 
po may think of milliners’ bills, we cannot but admire ae 
inary i ity in inventing new styles, so that the fashion 
. this year shall * the - 


a 


fright of the next. An interesting department 
might have been fitted up at the Crystal Palace with dummies, showing 
the made in ladies’ dress during the present century, from the 
time when they had their waists up to their shoulders and coal-scuttle 
bonnets on their heads, through the short petticoat and “ kiss-me-quick” 
bonnet times, down to the present ground-sweeping days, and bonnets 
that look as if they had been encountering a gale of wind, and were just 
on the point of departure down the wearers’ backs. 

In conjunction with these should be a few first-rate fashionable London 
milliners’ bills, exhibited as prodigies in the art of charging. It is mar- 
vellous omer ee ee pe RR eg of the 
material, can be i to pay such prices as they do for merely having 
it twisted into queer fantastic Viret-ente eeteloey pater ra as 
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bad, and it is impossible to bind some of them to terms; for if 
to let a lady have a dress for a certain price, toy oll a ombaaiae 
joking article or other that will figure for perhaps half as much as the 
dress itself when the. bill comes in. Bonnets are, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary things, for they assume every form, colour, look, feature, 
and sree hme yet there will not be a lady in Great Britain but will 
fancy the ion becomes her, though it may be as different to all 
to 


its ee as possible. 

of the first-rate (charging) west-end milliners have begun 
mark the prices on their bonnets, either to show their own exorbitance, 
or the simplicity of their customers; but although it would not be pru- 
dent to mention the names of these conscientious parties, we may add 
that ladies travelling eastward, along much-derided Oxford-street, or even 
Bloomsbury wards, will get two bonnets, and nice ones too, for the price 
of one at the high-flown shops. For country people this is all that can 
be required—a London bonnet being a London bonnet when they get 
home, whether it-comes from Whitechapel or the Edgeware-road ; 
all:is said and done, it is the becomingness of the bonnet that is the 
question, not where it comes from. 
- Then some of the first-rate (charging) people are so unaccommodating. 
They grumble at being asked to cross the parks to a victim, and will not 
hear of making up a bonnet on approval. All this would be rectified, 
and patronage diverted into a much healthier and more meritorious 
channel, if name and imperious fashion did not exercise such im 
sway. What good does it do Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Widesleeves having 
her villa and equipage at Willesden? Poor Miss Garret is very likely 
stitehing her fingers off to keep her own body and soul and Mrs. Wide- 
sleeves’ equipage together. 

Ticketed shops, which used to be held in abhorrence, are coming very 
much into favour; and a most convenient system it is for a customer, 
stamping as it were the price of the article to the whole world, and not 
leaving it to the genteel young people to charge Lady Flauntey twenty 
or five-and-twenty per cent. more for coming in her carriage with two 

ered footmen R wal Mrs. Tramp, who arrives on foot. Some of the 
high ruination shops even have adopted the system. Apsley, Pellet, 
and Co., have as beautiful a collection of china and glass at the Baker- 
street Bazaar as it is possible to see, with the prices attached to every- 
thing. The curious in roguery will see some nice specimens of ticketing 
ingenuity in some cheap muslin dress shops at the Toftenham-court 
end of Oxford-street, and also in a furniture shop in Tottenham-court- 
road. ~ In the former, part of the price is printed so small as to be almost 
invisible ; and in the latter, by inverting the ticket, the price is made 
quite different to what it at first ap 

We think we have now said all that can be usefully told with regard 
to the intricacies of shopping. Our advice is but the old doctrine of 
“caveat emptor’ extended, and may be summed up in the old adage of 
“buy in haste, repent at leisure.’’ As the present uncleanly practice of 
adies sweeping the streets with their petticoats makes walking almost 
impossible, we will now devote a few words to the subject of getting 
about, and the means of locomotion } 

The public vehicles of London, though still capable of t im- 
provement, are a wonderful advance upon what they were n or 
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years ago—indeed, upon what they were before the introduction 
prow hay . Not only is there a great sipeeethbeal in the vehicles, but 
there is‘also a’wonderful improvement in the common sense of the public 
which-allows it to use them. Indeed, when to be “so-0-o poor” is the 
fashion ‘as it is now, it would be inconsistent not to act up to the doctrine 
in every way. 

Railways have taken the starch out of a good many people, and the 
rarity of private carriages on railway trains shows how great must be 
the: use of job or public vehicles in London. Formerly. a job was an | 
onerous affair, involving a seedy-looking coachman, a pair of gaunt 
horses with crested harness—most likely at variance with the heraldic 
device on the carriage panel—and either the owner’s own varnishless, lack- 
lustre vehicle at their tails, or a good, plain, roomy tub of a coach, that 
no effort of the imagination could convert into anything but a “day, 
month, or year job.” 

Railways first suggested to country people what town ones were before 
aware of, namely, that time is valuable. After coming up like a flash of 
lightning by the railway, dawdling about the streets as if they were para- 
] with a machinery equal to double the occasion, seemed inconsistent, 
and forthwith a rush of one-horse, one-man vehicles sprung up, enabling 

e to do in half a day, and at half the cost, what it took them a whole 

y, and a large cost, before. 

As on the one hand there is nothing aspiring about a brougham,; even 
in its utmost magnificence, so on the other there is no wasteful extrava- 
gance in pretending to be what a job carriage can never appear—namely, 
rst one; and people can now roll about the town, without pro- 

ing either criticism or envy, in very convenient vehicles, which they 
can engage for just as long or as short a time as they want them. In all 
= ‘of the town there are one-horse broughams and clarences to be 
ired by the day or hour—three shillings an aren for the first hour, and 
two-and-sixpence for each subsequent hour, with, in some cases, a shilling 
an hour to the driver for the first hour, and sixpénce an hour for each 
hour after; or, in other cases, sixpence an hour throughout, being the 
usual charges. By the day, it is more matter of agreement, depending 

n what the hirer wren: a day; a space of time that admits of a 
good deal of difference of opinion, a country person, perhaps, thinking it 
all fair to commence with Covent-garden Market by daybreak, and finish 
off with the Opera at night, while some livery men would very likely 
think that equal to three days. 

We may here caution our country readers that there is an abominable 
description of vehicle, neither a brougham nor a hackney-coach, but a 
vehicle partaking of the bad qualities of both, which unscrupulous job- 
masters often palm off on the unwary in lieu of a brougham, when all their 
broughams happen to be engaged. This is a long, ugly, hearse-looking 
affair, without shape, make, or design, drawn by one horse, generally as 
uncouth as the vehicle itself. The only redeeming quality these frightful- 
looking things have is, that they carry a great number,—four aldermen, 
for instance, or half a dozen ordinary-sized people; but they must be 
patient-minded individuals, who do not want to go any great pace, and 
whose nerves are equal to the abandonment of the horse by the driver 
when he gets down to unfold the rusty iron-steps to let the passengers 
out. They must either be prepared for this, or increase their ex- 
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"penses, and also the burden on: the already over-laden horse 
a footman—real or extemporised—-to the cargo. These unsightly 
things have nothing of the brougham about them but the fact of 
being drawn by one horse, while their height from the ground, their 
stiff-jointed iron steps, above all, their inordinate length, completely 
erage them of the quick, easy turning character of the 

t can be more provoking to a person in a hurry, accustomed 
to the inside opening brougham, on pulling up at a door, to see the 
slovenly man on the box a 4 always send the worst men out with 
these affairs), having at length brought his crocodile-shaped horse u 
into what he considers a period, or full stop, and tied his reins to the vail, 
slowly descending from his box, limping up the steps to tap timidly at the 
door, returning with a clutch of the greasy hat and a self-satisfied gri 
for.orders, while the occupant of a brougham would have been:on the 
as the carriage stopped, and half through his business in the time? Some 
of these coloured hearses have the inside handle to the door, and also the 
permanent step in lieu of the iron shake-downs; but still they are heavy, 
unsightly vehicles, and if a person orders a brougham, he does not mean 
a hearse. A clean street cab is infinitely preferable to one of these 
lumbering vehicles; and, whenever a livery-stable keeper sends one of 
them round in lieu of a brougham, or even a shabby inferior brougham 
instead ofa particular one that has been ordered, the hirer will do well to 
send it back and take the pick of the street cab-stand instead. 

Indeed, livery-stable keepers will do well to remember that a clean, 
well-horsed street cab is preferable to a dirty, ill-turned-out job one, and 
that the cost of the one is little more than half the price of the other. 

Talking of public vehicles, we may observe that it would be a great 
convenience if job-masters would establish some sort of open carriages, 
such as they have at Brighton, names and all large watering- 

laces, whereby people might get a mouthful of fresh air, as well as be 
jumbled about from place to place. It is an absolute fact that there-is 
not such a thing as an open carriage to be hired except from the coach- 
maker's, who will “accommodate” people with one for a month, who, 
perhaps, in reality only want it for a mY The Belgrave and Bayswater 
districts are now like watering-place off-shoots of the great metropolis, 
and there is no reason why there should not be stands for little open 
’ four-wheeled phaetons with heads to them and postilions, which might 
be admitted into the parks to the great benefit of invalids and others. 
Already these localities have their donkey-depdts, their invalid and chil- 
dren’s carriage-stands—-some of the latter drawn by goats, some by hand 
—and no doubt the brisker portion of the population would patronise such 
useful health-giving vehicles as open carriages. 

Having discussed the subject of hiring, we will now consider the pur- 
chasing of carriages, things that country-people are often desperately 
cheated in. Without going the ‘length of some coachmakers, in saying 
that all the Post, Times, and other newspaper advertisements we see, 
offering this or that sort of carriage for sale for mere nothing, are 
impositions, we must, nevertheless, admit. that many of them are, and 
those too of the most flagrant kind. There is no doubt that great 
bargains are occasionally picked up in the carriage line, but only by 
people who know how to go about it, le who ferret out informa- 
tion, inquire into the truth of the “ gong-ereah? ‘‘ reducing establish- 
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ments,” or other representations, and not by parties who go slap-dash on 


the faith of a newspaper 
} has become such a science, and the professors of the noble 
art are s0 that it is almost impossible even for a Londoner to say 
what. is genuine and what is not. What, for instance, can look more 
ee nena ern ey any a uvenle 
colour town chariot, with hammercloth and all complete, fitted up 
“ of e ” for a nobleman secon teas sold a 
ens eckires deoana.c 
quite a different thing to a John Brown deceased, and the reference being 
to the coachmaker apparently guarantees the validity gf the transaction. 


The bait takes. 
Mr. Fairfield, struck by the curiousness of the coincidence that there 


should be a cheap carriage for sale just at the very time he wants one, 
hurries over his muffin and Morning Post, pulls onthe boots or high-lows, 
as the case may be, and, with unbrushed hat, rushes into a patent Hansom, 
thinking every cab he sees going in the same direction contains parties 
after this ‘redoubtable bargain. He gains the street—a tolerably respect- 
able one, perhaps,—say a street leading out of Oxford-street, Oxford- 
street being the longest street in eae is set down at the open 
front of a wide-extending warehouse, with the name “DoTHEFLATS, 
Coachmaker to his Serene Highness the Granp Duke of GREENHORN,” 
in ra i letters along the top. Two fustian-clad porters. are 

ming and airing the many-shaped vehicles, and intimate that 
Suet is in the glass-fronted counting-house, which stands like a summer- 
house in the middle of the repository. Mr. Fairfield is pleased to see Mr. 
Dotheflats’ benign countenance pormg over a capacious ledger, instead of 
finding him getting pulled to pieces by contending parties for the carriage. 
Dotheflats sees at a glance that the advertisement has told on the ruddy- 
faced gentleman before him, and, closing the heavy-clasped ledger with 
a slap, meets him greetingly at the door with a courtly bow and a lofty lift 
of the hat. 

“ T want—I’ve come—I’ve seen an advertisement,” stammers Fairfield ; 
“carriage for sale—chariot, that’s to say—Lord Somebody’s, I forget 
who's; advertisement doesn’t say, I think.” 

? 4 The ees of Sobersides,” observes Dotheflats, solemnly, with another 

with his arm towards where the carriage stands. 

sof bersides,” repeats Fairfield ; “‘ the Earl of Sobersides,” 
and he “thinks he recollects having noticed his lordship's demise im the 
papers—perhaps read a neat bi hical memoir of him im the Zimes, 
or scanned Madotnes ennai i coroneted arms in the Jilustrated 
London News ; at all events; he is certain that his lordship is gone to 
where carriages will be of no use to him, and he proceeds to follow the 
now advancing coachmaker to the vehicle in question. 

“Yes, sir, indeed, sir,” observes Mr’ Dotheflats, as he worms his way 
among the intervening vehicles—* his ludship’s death was very sudden— 
great shock to us all—mind, sir—yes, sir, there's a step, sir—very old 
client of mine, sir. Just stoop your ead a little, sir—earriage just newly 
done up—tudship meant to have gone to the birthday levee in it—Johm 
| (o's pre aibetter “ost dra a this barouche a little aside, and then we'll 

done, a very neat, dark-coloured chariot, 


ped oat wi suse § coronet on pd panel, stands imposingly 
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o266 ee !” grunts Fairfield, staring at it, and thinking how his own 
erest—a eae tea look in lieu of the coronet. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dotheflats opens the door, to exhibit the fine fi 

and binding and luxurious squabs and cushions, expatiating on his 
ludship's love of the comfortable, mingled with regrets at his noble client, 
as he again calls him, having taken his long journey, instead of the short 
ride he anticipated. Everything seems most consistent and respectable, and 
the price is the only thing Fairfield feels any difficulty about. Recollect- 
ing, however, that it is advertised to be sold a bargain, he boldly puts the 
question. Dotheflats, who has been eyeing Fairfield in the lynx-eyed 
way that none but a real London rogue can eye a man, represents how 
that, in consequence of its having been fitted up expressly to his ludship’s 
order, the executors, in the generous way some people deal with others’ 
property, had agreed to allow him such a sum as would enable him to 
sell it for a ’under’d and fifty guineas, the real cost to his lordship having 
been two hundred and thirty-five, sixteen shillings, and fo ce. ' 

After a good deal of difficulty and many protestations, he at len 
consents to take a hundred and fifty pounds, substituting Mr. Fairfield’s 
crest for his lordship’s coronet into the bargain; and, hi rhly pleased with 
his purchase, Mr. Fairfield returns to the “ West’? of England—a 
from whichthe wise men did not come—and the squire’s new carriage 
becomes the general topic of conversation. Its career of calling is, how- 
ever, suddenly cut short by one of the wheels suspending payment ; and, 
thinking it may have sustained a little derangement by railway travelling, 
it is sent to Mr. Compassperch, the country coachmaker, for readjustment. 
Mr. Compassperch meets Mr. Fairfield with rather a knowing look when 
he calls to ask when it will be done; and, finding he had bought it for a 
newly done up three-year old carriage, proceeds to inform him that it’s as 
e as the hills, and the wheels so rotten that they'll hardly hold the 

s.” 

“ But it had just been newly done up for Lord Sobersides !” exclaims 
Mr. Fairfield. ‘His coronet was on it when I bought it.” 

‘Oh, sir,” replies Mr. Compassperch, with a bland smile, “ that’s a 
way some of these London gents have when a great man dies; they do 
up a carriage, and declare it was his; and a very taking custom it is. A 
dead man’s things, sir, always sell, sir.” And so poor Mr. Fairfield finds 
to his cost. 

If any country Fairfield would like to know what he can buy a second- 
hand carriage for, he will do well to attend one of the sales at the Baker- 
street Bazaar. We recently attended one of the periodical resurrections 
of that great vehicular mausoleum, and certainly a greater set of curio- 
sities in the way of carriages it would be difficult to conceive. The 
inventors of some of them must have sadly puzzled their brains to devise 
such things. There was a brougham bevelled off in front, as if to make 
it utterly impossible for more than one person to ride in it, and then, as 
if by way of atoning for its selfishness, a nondescript covered van-looking 
thing, described as “ the property of a lady of rank, deceased,” which, for 
lack of a more descriptive name, was inserted in the catalogue a a 
sporting carriage to carry nine persons, painted n, and lined blue, 
with movable canopy and curtains.” There wate olliat equally curious 
ones, but we will waive a description of them in favour of more ordinary 
every-day vehicles. f 
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The sale, which was advertised “at one’o’clock for half-past one pre- 
cisely,” began a little after two, before a very limited assemblage—not a 
score of people—and some of these of the most tatterdemallion order, 
looking, like anything but people wanting carriages ; the sale, we say, 
began a little after two, with a set of wheels, then a set of ditto, followed 
by a set of patent axletrees, then a set of hind brougham springs, 
next a age carriage dash-box, with lace, three aprons, and brougham 
seat, which brought the magnificent sum of five shillings ; the whole of 
these lots looking like the legs, wings, and heads of gigantic flys, moths, 
beetles, and other insects. 

After the fragments were disposed of, the auctioneer introduced a 
whole insect, not a fly, but a brougham. It was thus described in the 
catalogue: “A single-seated brougham, painted brown and lined drab, 
with patent axletrees and lamps.” If we had been describing it in a 
letter to a friend, we should have said it had been painted brown, and 
had been lined with drab, for much of the paint, that on the wheels in 
particular, had disappeared, while the lining had assumed a rich grease, 
tinted with a delicate mould colour. Still, there was the foundation of a 
brougham—nay, a brougham itself, if people were not particular to a 
shade or two of paint—and this elegant equipage was knocked down for 
eighteen pounds. “A new van body” followed, which illustrated the 
effect a resale may have upon property. The first time it was knocked 
down for four guineas, but, after another lot or two had been disposed of, 
the auctioneer announced that the lot, being in dispute, it would be put 
up again; when, instead of a spirited competition as there was before, 
the biddings, with difficulty, reached three pounds ten. 

Perhaps the most comical lot was what was described in the catalogue 
as “A four-in-hand drag, painted brown.” On reading the description, 
we concluded it was the property of some great man giving up his 
team, and expected to find all the subdued but costly taste and elegance 
that generally characterise those affairs. We wondered whether it was 
Sir Henry Peyton’s or Lord Sefton’s, or could it be. Mr. Pennington 
taking Mr. Hardwicke’s advice, and giving up four-in-hand. Judge, 
then, of our astonishment, on seeing a great, nasty, dirty, clumsy, mis- 
shapen old stage-coach, without the lettering,—as bad a vehicle as any 
we ever saw piled with sailors’ hammocks on the Greenwich road. It 
produced the magnificent sum of four guineas! 

A dirty old barouche, like a turbot-boat on wheels, brought five 
guineas. A single-seated, roomy brougham, hung on elliptic and cross- 
springs behind, compass-beds, painted brown and lined blue, with patent 
axles, lamps, &c.—not such a bad-looking affair altogether—sold for 
nineteen guineas. Then came a chariot, painted green, lined drab, 
with hind-seat and lamps; a style of carriage that for usefulness— 
especially in the country—is not surpassed. ur readers will possibly 
have had the estimates of London coachmakers for supplying carriages 
of this description, and will probably recollect how much or little change 
they got out of three hundred guineas for one of them. We should 
fancy, from its looks, that this one had been estimated for a good many 
years since—five-and-twenty at least—when weight was more in de- 
mand than it is at present; still, there was a very roomy, substantial- 
looking tub, with great broad-tyred wheels, that looked as if they would 
“sia through Fs stiffest clay of the worst cross-road the owner ever 
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got into; and yet this ponderous house on wheels, with all the appur- 
tenances, only brought seven pounds ten ! 

Let not, therefore, Squire Hawthorn, when he goes to his coun 
coachmaker to ask what he will allow for his old yellow jingle, to 
the price of ‘a new clarence, turn up the whites of his eyes at being told 
ten pounds. We should not be at all surprised if this green chariot, with 
the aid of those valuable auxiliaries—paint and putty—could not have 
been uote into a much better carriage than Mr. Fairfield gave a hundred 
and or. 

The het is, that carriages are to be had at all prices; and it does not 
follow that he who gives the least is taken in the least. In an article 
which so few bon understand, or really know anything whatever about, 
character is of the utmost importance, and with character we may reason- 
ably hope to get ability. If people merely want a rattletrap on springs 
to get about in, an honest cartwright, with seasoned wood and sound 
materials, might supply them; but a carriage in its ordinary acceptation, 
being an article which combines taste with utility, having to a certain 
extent an architectural effect, it is requisite that its several parts should 
bear a proper proportion to that whole, and that the various lines of 
which it is composed should be arranged with due regard to the general 
design. It is the little more or less, imperceptible to vulgar eyes, which 
gives grace, and establishes the superiority of one maker over another. 
One man is famous for one sort of carriage, another for another sort; 
and a buyer having decided what kind of a carriage he wants, should 
seek out a respectable man who has a name for that particular kind. 

The Crystal Palace Exhibition will not, we think, contribute much to 
the vehicular resources of the country. Few of the first-rate coachmakers 
have condescended to send, while many of the carriages there are gin- 
gerbread-looking things, fitter for Madame Tussaud’s wax works than to 
drive about the streets, much less about the country in. From this de- 
scription we must exempt Mr. Rock, a Hastings, and Messrs. Corben 
and Sons, of Davies-street’s Dioropha carriages, which contain a great 
deal of neat and valuable utilitarianism. They are three carriages united 
in one—a close carriage or clarence, a half-close carriage or barouche, 
and an entirely open carriage, and all for one tax and one maintenance. 
We anticipate no small popularity for these carriages; the ‘s-0-0-o poor” 
mania eminently qualifying people for their adoption. The pe awk- 
ward thing we see about them is, if the head should happen to blow off 
some stormy night, suddenly making the close carriage into an entirely 
open one, and exposing the fair ball-going inmates say to the rigour of a 
storm. es. 

Having now fired a random shot all round, we will conclude by takin 
a parting one at the Royal Commissioners themselves, who, from their 
published receipts, cannot be included in the “ s-0-0-o poor” category. 
It is said they will have a difficulty in appropriating their ae We 
will help them away with a portion of it. Many of the subscriptions 
were—not forced, perhaps—but rather coerced—or say coaxed—from 
parties who, in some cases, could ill afford it. Let all the subscriptions 
be returned, and let those who are above taking theirs, direct them to be 
left at the office of the New Monthly Magazine for the writer of this 
most instructive article. 

July.—vou. XCI. NO. CCCLXVII. x 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


BOOK II. 
Carrer XVII. 
THE VISITING MEMBER OF THE “‘ FRAUD-PREVENTING SOCIETY.” 


Hester’s success, as a teacher of music, exceeded her expectations, 
and her prospects daily grew more bright. The monotony of Mr. 
Somerset’s existence was relieved and cheered by the assurance of his 
child’s welfare. That she would ever by any exertions, although extend- 
ing h a series of years, save sufficient to procure his release, he held 
to be achimera and a dream; yet he Sm One Feeewene? her in the 

ion of her design, for whatever money might be accumulated 
rate her own, when death should put an Be ss his trials, and his 
child be thrown without a protector on the world. Nevertheless, he was 
raf] when Hester informed him how much, in so short a period, she 
laid by. Her progress, too, was a sufficient proof how greatly she 
was esteemed by the families into which she had the good fortune to ob- 
tain an introduction. 

Meantime, we must not imagine the venom of Hartley’s hatred was 
stayed, or that Mr. Pike had fallen asleep. The latter had made himself 

uainted with the fact that Hester had deposited a sum of money in a 
sa bank. The information was duly communicated to the revenge- 
ful ley, and caused him great irritation and rage. The two con- 
sulted together, and the happy scheme which they concocted for defeating 
their puny enemy, will presently appear. 

Day day, the indefatigable attorney dogged at a distance the 
steps of Hester; when he saw her enter a house, he would with his pencil 
quietly mark down the address. This course was persevered in for a week, 
until the ive places at which Hester called amounted to twenty— 
a number, he had reason to believe, including the entire round of her 
musical engagements. 

It was about five o'clock, just after the family dinner, that a gentle- 
man knocked at the door of a house in the neighbourhood of Bedford- 
row. His appearance was that of a clergyman, for he was dressed in 
black, with a stiff white neckerchief, shovel hat, and black silk stockings. 
His look was very respectable and very sedate, although he might not 
have been called a personal man, so broad was his thin lipless mouth, so 
small and Ag were his twinkling eyes, and so flat in the front his 

“Is the lady of the house at home ?” asked the stranger. 

The servant girl said that she was, and inquired the gentleman’s 
name. 
“The Reverend Mr. Smith. I have business, my girl, which interests 
your mistress.” 

The reverend gentleman was accordingly introduced into the little par- 
lour, for the owner‘of the house was not a wealthy though a respectable 
tradesman. Mrs. Greatheart (such was the female’s name) presently 
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appeared, and curtsied to the visitor with that respect in her manner which 
his walk in life seemed to demand. 

“ Madam,” began oe mired a Smith, “ <5 ages is one of phi- 
lanthropy—no, no,” he quickl ed, perceiving the lady look grave, 
and press her hands to her sides, as if ial a strong dutertslinito not 
to introduce them into her pockets—“ I do not call to beg for any charity 
—I do not go about collecting money for the building of churches—oh ! 
no ; my object is to do you, madam, a personal service.” 

Mrs. Greatheart, at this assurance, was immediately all smiles, and 
seated herself opposite to Mr. Smith. Alas! for human nature! so 
widely different are the sentiments we experience, when our own indi- 
vidual interests are concerned, and those of the great family of mankind ! 

“TI am a member, madam, of a society whose object is to prevent fraud 
being practised on innocent and unsuspecting families. We, the mem- 
bers, take it in turn to visit all houses where we suspect or fear evil 
designs are meditated.” 

“ An excellent society, truly; but, bless me! I hope no wicked per- 
sons are plotting evil against us.” 

The gentleman in black shook his head, which shake seemed to inti- 
mate a great deal, and, more than words perhaps would have done, ex- 
cited Mrs, Greatheart’s curiosity and alarm. 

‘¢T trust you will not suffer any injury, madam ; however, information 
has been given at the ‘Society’s Rooms’-—for we employ many officers 
in this good work—that certain evil-disposed parties have gained occa- 
sional access to your house.” 

“TIT am astonished, sir, and yet I thank you for this timely notice. 
Where, pray, may your ‘Society’s Rooms’ be, that I may communicate, 
if necessary, with you ?” 

“Excuse me, madam, answering that question; we—we,” added the 
reverend gentleman, with a short cough,—“ we are compelled to be vor d 
secret in our laudable exertions ; if our rooms—in fact, if the ‘ Fraud- 
Preventing Society’ were once generally known to exist, we should soon 
be crushed by a coalition of the wieked, and the ends of justice and vir- 
tue would thus be defeated.” 

“Very well—I understand—your reasons are quite satisfactory. But 
pray, tell me, sir, what suspicious characters visit our house ?”’ 

“Fraudulent persons, madam—thieves, madam. Our great aim is to 
save private families from being robbed.”’ 

‘Ah! perhaps the servant——” 

“‘ No, our officers have learnt that she is an honest creature ; but they 
have seen entering your door occasionally a young female who assumes 
the guise of a lady.’ 

Mrs. Greatheart started, uttering a slight exclamation. 

“There isa gang of thieves, madam, just now employing young girls, 
educated for the p , to teach music and the languages. These girls, 
being once installed in houses, take all they can in the shape of plate, 





coin, and watches. The scheme, hitherto, we learn, has been remarkably 

successful, and much booty has accrued to the gang. Oh! London, 

madam, is a dreadful place—knavery here is carried on in so refined and 

& manner—yes, it requires all the exertions of such societies as 

ours to combat with, and put down, 7 iniquity of the times!” 
x 
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The Reverend Mr. Smith’s eyes were raised to the ceiling, and he 
sighed from the bottom of his philanthropic breast. 

“ Sir,” said Mrs. Greatheart, much moved, “ this is, indeed, terrible, 
and yet to us, housekeepers, most usefulinformation. But I don’t think,” | 
continued the lady, visions of brooches and silver spoons flitting through 
her brain—*“ I am not quite certain we have lost anything yet.” 

“ Very probably not, ma’am ; the opportunity hasn’t come.” 

“ Of course, reverend sir, you allude to the young lady who teaches my 
children music?” 

‘Yes ; by what name do you call her?” 


** Miss Somerset.” 
“Oh—ah !” said the wily gentleman, careful not to commit himself 


too far—‘ I don’t know that name—Miss Somerset! ’tis a pretty and an 
innocent kind of name. The officer who traced the young woman here 
told me she is called Mary Sparks—the youngest lass employed by the 

n Saad 

«That is strange,” observed Mrs. Greatheart. 

“ Not at all strange, madam. I dare say the unhappy female goes by 
a different name at every place where she teaches music. Bless you! 
London thieves are the most adroit set of people on earth.” 

“ But then the girl is so gentle, so kind to the children, so beautiful, 
and so lady-like, that I can scarcely believe her guilty.” Mrs. Great- 
heart said this in a sorrowful tone, for her heart yearned secretly to 
Hester, and human nature spoke out. The Reverend Mr. Smith 
smiled, and brushed the crown of his clerical hat with his coat sleeve. 

“ Madam, as a clergyman, I respect your sentiments and feelings; 
they bespeak a generous heart; yet, believe me, it will be wrong to 
yield to such kind but mistaken notions. These young thieving girls 
are taught bland, gentle, and insinuating manners; in fact, it forms a 
part of their education and their training.” 

“ True,” cried Mrs. Greatheart, thus enlightened; “I dare say you 
are right. But, reverend sir, what shall I do when this Hester Somer- 
ee 

“‘ Mary Sparks, madam.” 

“This Mary Sparks calls again, shall I give her in charge to the 

lice ?” 

‘I think not,” answered the member of the Fraud-Preventing 
Society. “ You say you have lost as yet no plate or other valuables ; 
therefore, though morally convinced that she intends theft, being em- 
ployed by the gang, we lack proof to convict her. I am of opinion, in 
order to save needless trouble and unpleasant proceedings, you had 
better quietly at once dismiss the young woman, cautioning her never 

in to enter your house. Thus your interests will be protected, and 
the wicked designs of the knaves upon a respectable family defeated.” 

**T will follow your advice, sir,” said Mrs. Greatheart ; “and I most 
sincerely thank you, and the excellent society to which you belong, for 
your timely information. Bless my soul! what an escape I havehad! But 
won't you honour me by taking a glass of wine before you leave?” 

Mrs. Greatheart brought forward the decanters, at the contents of 
which Mr. Smith cast a very longing eye: he, however, shook his head, 
and murmured something + its being contrary to his principles and 
his practice to indulge in vinous drinks: and yet, smiling benevolently, 
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he said, on second thoughts, as he felt much exhausted in prosecuting 
the duties of his office, he would take one glass. This being done, the 
reverend functionary retired to pursue his philanthropic way through 
the streets of iniquitous London; while .the excited Mrs. Greatheart 
hastened to reveal all she had learned to the divers members of her 
astonished family. 

Mr. Pike having, as we have seen, made himself acquainted with the 
addresses of the respective parties in whose families Hester gave her 
music lessons, found no difficulty in following up rapidly his plan of 
action. The consequence was, that, in two days, he had called at all 
the houses frequented by the poor pianoforte teacher. We have given 
the above visit as an example of his mode of proceeding; and since he 
carefully concealed the “‘ whereabout” of the Society’s Chambers, and 
had adopted the widely-spread and most blinding appellation of 
Smith,” he ran little or no risk of detection. 

His mission being done, the Reverend Mr. Smith, with his white 
neckerchief and black silk stockings, vanished from the scene, and the 
“ Fraud-Preventing Society” was solemnly entrenched in its accustomed 
secrecy; the terrible effects, as they bore on the fortunes of Hester, only 
remained. 

Caapter XVIII. 
MISFORTUNES ACCUMULATE ON HESTER. 


Ir so happened that the house of Mrs. Greatheart was the first which 
Hester visited after the labours of Mr. Pike had been brought to a close. 
Little suspecting what a tale had been communicated to the inmates, 
the young teacher came, as usual, to give musical instruction to Mrs. 
Greatheart’s two daughters. The servant opened the door to her as at 
other times, and she proceeded to the drawing-room ; but the piano re- 
mained locked, and there was something extraordinary in the demeanour 
of the children, who did not welcome her, or hang upon her arm as on 
former occasions, but shrank away in aversion or fear. 

Presently Mrs. Greatheart, in a cold and stately manner, entered the 
room. She gazed slowly around, apparently in search of some object, and 
muttered to herself: ‘“ No, nothing is gone, and there is nothing here to 
take—we are safe.” 

The lady then bent a keen inquiring look on Hester, neither bowing 
nor nodding. The surprise of the latter increased. 

“So, you are come, Miss Innocent. Very well; now, perhaps you 
will have the goodness to leave the house again.” 

“ And why, dear madam?” asked Hester, in great trepidation. 

“ Of course you don’t know why—you are ignorant of everything— 
ah! this is a part of the system, as the ‘ Fraud-Preventing Society’ in- 
forms me.” 

“System? Fraud-Preventing Society?” : 

“Yes, part of the education, the training—apparent innocence, kind- 
ness, gentleness, and so on. Oh! it is shocking! What a dreadful 
world we live in!” 

“Madam! what does all this mean? tell me!” cried Hester, in her 
rness and distress, seizing the arm of Mrs. Greatheart. 
“Off! girl!” exclaimed the other, repulsing her. “ Pollute me not. 
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with your touch.” But presently, half-relenting, she added, ‘‘ Poor child! 
I pity you nevertheless; so early to be led into the paths of vice—but not 
you so much as your employers are guilty—that dreadful gang !” 

“ A gang, madam?” 3 

‘‘ Of course: that gang, that regularly organised body of thieves, those 
clever adepts at knavery who send young girls such as you into respect- 
able London families. Your name is not Hester Somerset; that is only an 
assumed one. But words are useless. The labours of the excellent 
‘ Fraud-Preventing Society’ are fast breaking up the iniquitous system.” 

«« Where is this society, that I may fly to them and defend my charac- 
ter?” cried Hester, 0 

‘I don’t know,” said Greatheart, in a cold accent; “ it is a secret.” 

“ Ah! did a man—did a lawyer named Pike tell you this?” 

“Certainly not; I know nothing of such a person; my information 
was given me by aclergyman. But words, I repeat, are utterly thrown 
away. I cannot attempt to reform you; I can only pity; and since no 

te, or any other valuable article seems to have disappeared ———” 

“This is dreadful! insupportable!” cried Hester, feeling acutely the 
implied accusation of theft. 

J shall not, young woman, give you in charge to a constable. Indeed, 
I am instructed to let you go.” 

“ Hear me, madam!” exclaimed Hester, sobbing and dropping on her 
knees; ‘ you are deceived in the person; there is some dreadful mistake. 
My father, though in, prison, is an honourable man, and I am his honest 
child, who would rather starve than commit a theft. Pause, then, and 
make further inquiries.” 

“I cannot do it—I cannot be mixed up in the matter. I hate police- 
courts, and I tremble at giving evidence at the Old Bailey. I took you, 
girl, to teach my children more on your pretty appearance and pleasing 
address than on any real recommendation. I shall be wiser for the 
future. Now, if you please, quietly leave the house. Stay, I owe you for 
two lessons: here is the money—go!” 

“ And without any further explanation, madam? Bitter—bitter, 
indeed, is the ution I bear!” Hester looked at the two children, 
for whom she had conceived a strong efection; her eyes brimmed with 
tears, and in spite of their coldness—for they had been instructed how to 
behave by their mother—she stooped to embrace them. ‘ Will you, too, 
believe me wicked and guilty? One day, if God be willing to spare my 
life, you shall love me again.” 

The children, as Hester’s tears dropped on their faces, felt all their 
former affection revive; and, swayed by Nature’s instincts, they forgot 
the stern lessons of their parent. ‘They clung around her neck, and said 
she should not leave them ; and Hester, in the depth of her own sorrow, 
and love for her little pupils, lost all command of herself. Even Mrs. 
Greatheart, for the moment, was affected ; she turned her head aside, and 
whispered, “ Poor being! she must have a good heart after all. Alas! | 
that one like her should be made an instrument of evil by abandoned 
men. No, I see through it—she is ‘acting’ —’tis the part she is taught 


to oo I must do my duty.” 

he mother then advanced, and drew her children away from the em- 
bracing arms of Hester. She calmly rang the bell, and desired the 
servant to show the “ young woman” out. The poor music teacher, for- 
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wer | to offer another observation, quitted the room, Mrs. Greatheart 
herself suspiciously following her to the door, to see that nothing was 
purloined. Then that lady returned to her children, her mind greatly 
relieved, and feeling very grateful for the kind warning given her by 
benevolent Mr. Smith. 

What was Hester’s consternation when, during the following week, 
she found every house at which she called to instruct her pupils a place 
of hostility! Here she was received with threats, there accosted with 
bitter ing reproof; while some, giving no ex ion at all, 
drove her dromn dente oon Tay on 

Again, in her heart-brokenness, she applied to the magistrate; but 
that functionary, remembering her situation in connexion with Mr. Pike, 
and the delusion under which, he considered, she laboured, would not 
grant a summons for the attorney to appear. He could not, said the 
magistrate, consistently with his duty, continue to annoy a respectable 

rofessional gentleman by these groundless and frivolous accusations. 
Who came forward to show that Mr. Pike was the clergyman, the Mr. 
Smith, the member of the “ Fraud-Preventing Society?” No one but 
Hester Somerset; the singularly deluded young woman. The idea was 
absurd ; and such statements he (the magistrate) had not by any means 
time to attend to. Then very sagely he gave Hester we item to dis- 
miss these strange notions from her mind with respect to the attorney 
who acted for her father’s creditors. He pitied her friendless situation, 
but, alas! there were too many young women circumstanced like herself 
in London. He hoped, indeed, that she would never join a gang of 
thieves ; that she would profit by his friendly words, and continue to get 
an honest living. 

Hester would spare her father pain, and avoid exciting in him that 
anger, fearful but unavailing, which, on some occasions, he had evinced 
against his persecutors: she forbore, therefore, disclosing to him what had 
happened. Let him drag on his monotonous days in the prison, sorrow- 
ful enough, but not in torture. She only would drink of the last bitter 
Ahem only would writhe under feelings insulted, exasperated—she 

would witness the frail canoe her hand had been preparing to save 
her father from fortune’s wreck, shattered to pieces on the pitiless rocks: 
let him believe the slender ark still breasts the waters; for even that 
idea may cheer and beguile his weary hours. 


Cuarpter XIX. ? 
HARTLEY AND MR. PIKE HAVE ANOTHER CONFERENCE. 
” 


- “Tze fountain has been cut off again, and the stream must dry “Py 

said Mr. Pike to Hartley. ‘You see I grow quite poetical, sir—ha! ha! 
In plain words, our plan has answered admirably; the people have all 
shut their doors against the girl, so her money-making in that way is for 
ever at an end.” | 

“ You are a clever knave, my friend—a very clever knave !” said Hart- 
ley, shaking the little man by the hand. : 

“ Not a knave, sir, if you please. Through these exertions, do I not gain 
a title to my annuity, which, being laid by, will form a provision a 
peaceful and happy old age? Do I not, by baffling the designs of the 
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, aid in working out a just punishment for the father? Yes, a 
just punishment for his pride, and for his having—pardon me—blighted 
your happiness by defrauding you of the woman you loved. How then 
can I baa knave for keeping Mr. Somerset in a place he so richly de- 
serves? I ‘should rather deserve the character were I to assist him in — 
escaping from prison, and so violate the laws of this country. No, no, 
Mr. Hartley, call me not a knave.” 7. 

The moody Templar smiled, and begged the attorney’s pardon. The 
word was not uttered as a term of reproach, but of commendation. Mr. 
Pike was satisfied, and bolted his office door, lest any client might enter 
without first knocking. : 

“ But your inner door,” observed Hartley, “stands open; I hope your 
servant is not there to overhear us.” 

‘“‘T have no servant,” said the fundholder: “ I—I can’t afford such a 
thing. Servants are ruinous beings, and I am endeavouring to save a 
little for my old years.” 

** Well, I confess this girl, this Hester Somerset, troubles me greatly ; 
indeed, she seems so persevering, that one would think the creature really 
imagines she shall ultimately defeat us; that is, obtain her father’s free- 
dom. No sooner do we drive her from one point, than she flies to 
another.” 

“ Exactly: we cut off the plant one day, only to see it sprout up the 
next as vigorous as ever.” 

“Can we not put an end to this altogether ?” 

“ How ?” said Pike, turning up inquiringly his shrivelled face. 

“ By removing the girl.” 

“‘ Removing her ?” 

“‘ Yes, that she may trouble us no more.” 

“There is danger in that,” said Mr. Pike, thoughtfully ; “danger to 
yourself as well as to me.” 

‘“ Pshaw! danger.” 

‘“‘ Miss Hester is no infant; the other was an infant, and couldn’t tell 
tales; we carried that other off, and it was dropped in the street. 
Wherever the child may now be—if she isn’t dead—I hope she is an 
honest servant, and so not the worse for the change. Oh! yes, I trust 
the dear innocent I bore away from the halls of pride and luxury, is now 


ha Ned 

" Never mind that child, and don’t allude to things of past years; in 
truth, I had nearly forgotten that matter of Somerset’s eldest child,” ob- 
served Hartley, moving in his chair rather uneasily. 

What can we do with this young woman?” asked Mr. Pike. 

“ Thrust her out of the way—stop her hand, and silence her tongue.” 

The emaciated limbs of the miser trembled in his old black clothes, and 
his cheek took a livid hue, as he slowly turned his eyes to Hartley. 

‘¢ What ails thee, friend?” whispered the Templar. 

‘’Tis dangerous, I say ; far too dangerous.” 

“ What ?” 

“‘ The—spilling—of—her—blood!”’ 

“ Dismiss such a thought; you mistake me entirely. I would not have 
thee burden thy sensitive conscience with the memory of a murder. I 
meditate nothing — the life of the girl.” 

Mr. Pike breathed again, and, wiping his forehead with his coarse cotton 
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handkerchief, his agitation A gee away, while a satisfied smile drew up 


the corners of his thin mouth. 

**T simply wish,” observed Hartley, “that she should be taken out of 
Seatie---quistly, but permanently, out of London. Can you devise no 
means ?”’ 

sh Pike mused, his chin resting on his hand; in a few minutes he 

e: 

** Mr. Hartley, I have, on several occasions, run considerable risks. The 
matter of the Regent-street milliner, with the feigned illness of Mr. 
Somerset, and the alleged robbery in Oxford-street, went off well enough; 
but the affair of the spoiled picture was rather an awkward business, for I 
was summoned before the magistrate; while this last transaction—my 
personating the Reverend Mr. Smith, member of the ‘ Fraud Preventing- 
Society,’ would, if discovered, place me in a very dangerous position ; 
nevertheless, I will never flinch—I am again at your service.” 

“Worthy man,” said Hartley, “you shall lose nothing by your fidelity, 
depend upon it.” 

“It has just occurred to me that we might cause Miss Hester to be 
carried away from-London in a very natural manner. I mean, that the 
act, should it come to light, will appear to the world by no means strange, 
but only one of those bold deeds which so frequently occur, prompted by 
human passions. At the same time, come what may, the party who de- 
coys the young woman will have to bear all the odium that may attach 
to the outrage.” 

“A very good—a capital idea. But who will be fool enough to elope 
with this needy child?” 

“T have gained information that a young man is deeply in love with 
her, and that Miss Hester has rejected his suit, probably because he is de- 
formed—a hunchback.” 

Pike’s meditated project was instantly apparent to the clear head of 
Hartley, and he saw how much might be made of the incident. 

** A hunchback?—is he in a low walk of life ?” 

“ He is a violin-player in the orchestra of a minor theatre.” 

Another idea rose in the fiendish mind of Hartley. Even his family 
pride was second to his revenge. He would rather that his niece were 
the wife of a ploughman than of a peer. Hester borne off, and married 
to a theatrical musician, a hideous deformed being—here again he should 
humiliate his enemy, proud, although in prison; and here turn one screw 
more in the instrument of torture. : es 

“ Mr. Pike, I approve of your scheme, but I leave the details, and the 
carrying out of the business, entirely to yourself, being satisfied as to your 
sound judgment and unvarying sagacity. Remember, my friend, how- 
ever great ‘your exertions may be, you shall lose nothing, | repeat, by your 


fidelity.” 


CuarTer XX. 


A COFFEE-HOUSE NEAR THE FLEET PRISON.—-THE HUNCHBACK MUSICIAN 
IS TEMPTED TO COMMIT A VILLANY. 


As the pedestrian passes through Farringdon-street, the ae of 
which cover the renowned Fleet River, up which, in days of old, Dutch and 
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other European ships were wont to sail, on hostile or commercial purposes 
intent, as far as thebder that spanned the stream at the foot of Holborn. 
hill,—as the pedestrian, wesay, wendsthrough thetime-honoured thorough- 
fare, his attention is drawn to a remarkable fact. It consists in the me- 
lancholy exhibition of a continued series of spirit-vaults and undertakers’ 
On the east side above the Fleet Prison the principal portion of the 
houses belongs to publicans and undertakers, and their places of business 
occur, as if by the mutual consent of the owners, nearly alternately. 
The common observer will conclude that the men of black, those friends 
of death, those familiars of the charnel-house, have ensconced themselves 
there because spirit-shops abound, well knowing that these invariably 
bring great custom to their dark profession. They might naturally 
reason on the advantage of being upon the spot, for as the draught of 
poison kills, so no time would be lost in huddling the victims into 
their narrow homes, and bearing them away where the “dram” shall 
cease to excite, and the tavern brawl be heard no more. 

We are, however, induced to ascribe the phenomenon to another 
cause. We must travel back even a few centuries on the great dusty 
road of London records, in order to obtain a solution of the enigma. 
We think, then, the memorable “ House” connected with our narrative, the 
Fleet Prison, originally gave rise to this superabundance of spirit-marts 
and undertakers’ shops. Who so thirsty as prisoners? The Red Indian 
pants after the “‘fire-water’’ not more eagerly than, generally speaking, 
the man of sorrow and of debt. Spirits might not have been publicly 
sold in the prison, but the old wardens, for a small bribe, winked at their 
introduction through the gate. Where did men die so fast as within 
those damp, unwholesome dens? Physical suffering was there, when 
Newton and Bambridge had recourse to the chain, and plied the scourge ; 
broken hearts were there, when many an unhappy inmate, virtuous, but 
unfortunate, pined without hope. 

Oh! yes, the Fleet Prison was the great patron of the spirit-seller and 
the coffin-maker. The “ House” brought them large custom; they 
drove a thriving business within the shadow of its grim walls; and 
therefore these merchants established marts close by; while, generation 
after generation, the sons have perpetuated the trade, and are loth, even 
at the present hour, to quit the scene where their forefathers amassed so 
much money. 

At the time of our story, the street was called Fleet Market, vegetable 
stalls and butchers’ shambles being ranged along the centre of the 
thoroughfare. We must enter a small coffee-house which stood at the 
corner of an alley on the west side. The room was divided into a series 
of little boxes painted red, the partition between each box being about 
five feet high. In the early part of the day, the house was much fre- 
quented, because gardeners and other market folks usually rise with the 
sun ; after its setting, the place was solitary enough. 

At this coffee-house, Flemming, when not engaged at the theatre, 
frequently spent his evenings. He had now drawn himself up in the 
eat the inner box. His usual cup of coffee was drunk, and he was 

usily engaged with the old stump of a copying music. He con- 
tinued for a considerable time Sah ara this Recuipation, when a 
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man, dressed in rusty black, quietly stole into the box, and seated 
imself on the extremity of the form. The coffee-room was almost 
deserted; Flemming, therefore, turned rather angrily towards the in- 
truder, and looked at him as much as to say, “Could you not seat your- 
self elsewhere? there is plenty of room.” 

But the stranger did not take the implied hint; he only looked hard 
—m kindly at the hunchbank, and even shuffled a little nearer towards 
“Qh! is it you, Mr. Jones?” said Flemming. “I beg pardon; I am 
glad to see you.” . 

Mr. Jones extended his hand to the hunchback, smiling benignantly. 
He did not take off his hat, the brim of which was menial wide, 
but he quietly pressed it further over his eyes; his drawn-up shirt- 
collar, too, concealed much of the lower part of his face, the mouth only 
being seen, extending from one white linen point to the other. 

It was at this coffee-house that Flemming first met Mr. Jones, who 
appeared to him a singularly discreet and quiet person. Mr. Jones in- 
troduced himself as a man of letters and an author; but, becoming ac- 
quainted with Flemming’s pursuits, he immediately, in addition to his 
literary predilections, professed a great love for the divine art of music. 
Indeed, Mr. Jones had seemed to take a strong interest in the welfare 
as well as the occupation of the solitary young man; and the poor de- 
formed, rarely receiving courtesy or attention, felt his gratitude awakened, 
while his heart warmed towards this stranger. 

“ May I presume,” said the gentleman in rusty black, after a little de- 
sultory conversation, and edging more closely to Flemming—*“ may I 
presume to wish you joy?” 

“ Joy!—on what account? Because we brought out a new piece last 
night at the theatre? Yes, it was rather successful.” 

“‘ Nonsense!” said Mr. Jones. ‘I allude to more personal matters. 
[allude to a subject which, it appears to me, will greatly affect your 
happiness in life. Ah! I scarcely know why, my dear young gentleman, 
but I have taken a great fancy to you; my heart yearns to you even as to 


ason.” 
Upon this, the worthy man looked tenderly at the hunchback, and 


gently pressed his hand. 
_ “I am much obliged to you, sir, for the interest which you take 
im me.” 

“It may be,” pursued the old gentleman, “that having lost my own 
beloved son, having mourned over the grave of my only child, I see in 
you his likeness, his thoughtful, intelligent features renewed. But spare 
me, I beseech you; these sad remembrances are too much for me. 
Enough that I watch over your destinies, and pray for your happiness. 
I am poor, very poor, or I would immediately do something for you in a 
pecuniary way; as it is, I can only advise and direct.” . 

Mr. Jones was silent for a few minutes ; his manner was deeply ab- 
stracted ; yet, in familiar phrase, we may say he was meditating on the 
a way to spring upon his game, and was beating carefully about the 

h. 

“ Yes, my dear youth, I wish you to be happy; consequently I must 
feel much interest in your connexion with that young and amiable lady, 
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who, I have reason to believe, possesses your heart. Ah! the tender 
passion —I speak from the experience of early years—is the great source 
of all real joy in this poor and barren world. Tell me, I ask, may I not 
wish you joy? Has not the dear young creature accepted your suit?” 

Deep gloom shadowed the countenance of Flemming, and he cast at 
the man who addressed him a look full of anguish, but did not speak. 

“Poor youth!—unhappy child!” said the sympathising Mr. Jones, 
alias our old friend, Mr. Pike. ‘I read the truth; she has refused you. 
But why so cast down? There is hope yet.” : 

“ None—none!” said Flemming, with a groan. 

“Oh! yes, there is hope. I know what woman is; experience has 
taught me the grand secret. The love of woman is always to be won.” 

“ But not by me—not by a being like me!” 

‘Yes, by one like you. Your features are fine—Antinous-like—your 
mind is the mind of a philosopher and a poet. I affirm, Mark Flemming, 

ou are in every respect worthy of Miss Somerset !” 

The poor hunchback looked incredulously at the speaker, and shook 
his a 

* Partiality, my good friend, has rendered you blind.” 

“No; I can see,” said Mr. Pike, for so shall we now call the counter- 
feit Jones; “‘and I can appreciate, too. But listen. If the dear and 
beautiful girl has, through ignorance of your merits, indeed refused you, 
I am not one to advise humility on your part. Humility never won a 
victory over the will and heart of woman. Believe a man deeply read in 
the book of human nature, who says it: we must not kneel, but rather 
take higher ground after being repulsed. And why? because man is the 
superior animal; yes, remember this—the superior animal, my boy. ’*Tis 
ours not to cringe and pray, but to conquer and command !” 

The little lawyer, on making this bold, and, in his opinion, manly and 
philosophical assertion, struck the table with his clenched fist. 

“ Alas!” said Flemming, “what you say may be true or false; it 
concerns me little. I only feel that Miss Somerset is lost to me for ever 
—she loves another !” 

“That’s it, is it? So much the better; more glory in triumphing 
over a rival.”’ 

“Why, you speak as though the task were nothing to conquer a 
woman's antipathies, and bend her to our will.” 

“And it ts nothing,” said Mr. Pike, in a confident tone; “that is, 
nothing when one is resolved to do it. The brave of heart must triumph ; 
it is the law of nature. But tell me candidly, do you think your hap- 
piness would be enhanced by Miss Somerset becoming your wife ?” 

The eyes of the hunchback sparkled and flashed, until, like diamonds, 
they seemed to be instinct with light; the glow of enthusiasm mounted 
from his cheeks to his forehead. Rising from the form, he whispered 
into Pike’s ear: 

“To possess her would be paradise—to live without her is 

“Very well; I understand. Your passion is precisely what it should 
be, and, if gratified, will form the spring of all earthly bliss. My dear 
ang adopted son—if I may be allowed to call you so—the young 

y never fear, shall be yours !” 

r. Pike moved out of the box, and looked. cautiously around; no 


9 
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listener was near; one old man only, at the extremity of the room, hung 
asleep over his toast. The time had come when the house was usually 
cl for the night; but he crossed to the waiter and ordered two cups 
of coffee, saying: that he and his friend wished to remain half an hour 
longer, having some particular business to transact. 

Pike returned to Flemming, and he now spoke in low, cautious 
whispers. Fora long time the hunchback was a patient listener, while 
the other appeared to be proposing some plan for execution. Pike was 
cold and aie but the nervousness and excitability of Flemming were 
roused to a fearful degree. 

“ T would win her—I would m her!” cried the latter; “ but to 
. disregard her own feelings and wishes—to compel her to become my 
wife—this is base; this is an outrage not to be contemplated.” 

*‘ You reason falsely, dear youth. Iam a man of experience; I know 
the world, and human nature; I am a strong advocate, too, for all that 
is humane and honourable. Look you, what peasant or beggar-boy is 
this she has set her affections on? A scamp, no doubt; a drunken, idle 
vagabond, who, fit for nothing else, enlisted as a common soldier, and is 
now sunk in dissipation, or worn by disease, in a foreign land.” 

“ Ah!” said Flemming, eagerly, “that’s a good view of the question; 
such an idea never struck me before. Thank you, thank you! I will 
believe this.” 

*“* Why, to save her from such a wretch would be a meritorious deed. 
Women will not understand or believe what is good for them. Obstinacy 
is the besetting sin of the dear, pretty creatures. But be it yours to 
rescue Miss Somerset from her evil position, and make her happy.” 

‘“‘ Against her will?’ asked Flemming. 

“ Yes, against her will.” 

“This is singular reasoning, I confess, and quite new to me.” 

*¢ It is philosophical, sound, and good, nevertheless.” 

“ But a serious difficulty occurs to me. How, in the name of law and 
the holy church, shall | induce Miss Somerset to marry me?” 

“Ww hy,” answered Pike, “in these cases, we cannot always do as we 
wish. Circumstances are our masters. We must use compulsion.” 

“Fiend!” said Flemming, winding his muscular, trembling fingers 
about Pike’s arm; “are you a man or a devil ?” 

“ The first, I hope; and, perhaps, your good genius.”’ 

** An infernal one, rather, leading me on to sin and perdition |” 

Mr. Pike saw at once that Flemming possessed high and stern prin- 
ciples. He had, therefore, to call into requisition all his logical powers 
in order to bear these principles: down. His sophistry so far succeeded, 
that, in a brief time, he lulled to rest the first rebel emotions which virtue 
and a sense of right raised in Flemming’s breast. 

“But admit you reason rightly,’ said the hunchback, “in asserting 
that, to work out good ends, we must frequently have recourse to means — 
apparently evil, is it probable or a that Miss Somerset, after such 
a terrible transaction, would ever love me?” 

‘* Certainly she would; your kindness will soothe her ; she will become 
acquainted with your were and superior intellect. Her former prepos- 
sessions will vanish, and love, the deep and entire love of a wife, will be 


the result.” 
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*‘ Now could I believe this, or that such indeed would be the happy 
consequence, I would risk breaking for once the law of man, and beg 
pardon of God for violating his.’ 

The clock on St. Andrew’s-hill struck twelve. 

‘Please, gentlemen,” said the waiter, drawing near to the box, “ the 
half hour is up, and we must shut the house.” 

The two rose together and, having osm for their refreshment, walked 
forth into the street. A little longer Pike urged his friend to make up 
his resolve on the subject. under consideration. Flemming wavered and 
argued, being tossed on a sea of perplexity. One moment he repulsed 
his companion as a monster, and the next, listening to his reasonings, 
and blinded by his own passion, he regarded him as an oracle of wisdom. 
Nevertheless, he prayed for another day to consider of the matter; and 
once more thanking the pseudo man of letters for the warm interest 


which he took in his welfare, the hunchback returned to his lodgings. 


CuarpTer XXI. 
THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN VICE AND VIRTUE. 


FLEMMING threw himself upon his bed, yet it was not to slumber. 
The brain was in a state of too intense activity ; the blood rushed along 
their “tingling channels” too tumultuously to admit of the approach of 
the balm-distilling angel of sleep. Thoughts, schemes, hopes, fears, 
horrible ideas, like wave on wave, followed each other, and flooded his 
soul. Yet the fair being, the subject of all his wild itations, was 
asleep in the apartment above him. Her mind, though steeped in 
sorrow, was free from guile, therefore the angel spread his downy win- 
nowing wings over her, and soothed her with visions of radiance and 
beauty, and opened to her pure spirit glimpses as of a fairer world. 

Flemming regarded Hester as his victim, and yet in the light of his 
cherished wife. Then the idea presented itself of her aversion, of her 
horror at his deformity ; and such thoughts were followed by the con- 
Ny that nothing short of stratagem or force would ever make 

er 

The wily arguments of the Tempter possessed their due weight; yet 
Flemming’s judgment was sound enough to enable him to distinguish 

ight from wrong ; and he could not disguise the fact that, in carrying 
ester away from her home and her father, and urging her to become 
his wife against her will, he should commit a heinous crime. The ques- 
tion to be decided was, should he, preserving his honour and honesty, 
os abandon her, or, listenmg to his passion, perpetrate the 
wrong 

Had his mind, by a course of profligacy, become hardened, or had his 
principles been less high and fixed, his line of conduct would soon have 
been adopted, and the struggle, if any, easily brought toa close. But 
now, all that was pure and noble was o to that was black and 
selfish. Virtue combated with Vice. His heart, in a word, was like a 
battle-ground, where the fiends strove with angels. 

“‘Mine—mine!” he muttered to himself; ‘she shall be mine. ‘The 
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despised hunchback, the mocked, the trampled on, the loathed, shall know 
one bliss at least before he dies.” 
His hands clutched the bed-clothes ; his eyes in the darkness gleamed 


pont and he lay for some moments in a dream of happiness. But 





his bslier” feelings revived; the voice of conscience sounded 

the chambers of his soul: the distress of Hester, the anguish of 
the imprisoned father, appalled his fancy, and above all, the unprotected, 
friendless position of the dutiful child mika ap ppeal to his mercy, and the 
thought of doing her this grievous wrong cut him to the heart. 

! poor wanderer on the desert of a despised existence ! weak 
struggler with the strong passions of humanity! we would throw a veil 
over that night of mental conflict and keen suffering. Thou didst strive 
long against the sweeping tide of all that is evil in our nature; but the 
Tempter was there. The fiends held out to thee the intoxicating joy of 
sin, and the barren bliss of virtue. They maddened thy soul with their 
hellish cup, and they triumphed. Thou wouldst make the helpless one 


thy victim. 








THE FLOWER GATHERERS. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


FIRST VOICE. 
GaTHERING flowers at the break of morn, 
Ours is no life for the world to scorn ; 
Roving the woods, or the meadows green, 
Seeking the nooks where the elves have been. 


SECOND VOICE. 
Plucking earth’s gems from their mossy bed 
Where the modest violet hides its head ; 
Or culling the blooms of the sweet hare-bell 
Down in the dells where the fairies dwell. 


BOTH VOICES. 
Lady, arise from your golden sleep 
Laden we come from the forest deep ; 
Here are the flowers of your early dreams 
Cull’'d from the banks of the woodland streams. 


FIRST VOICE. 
Ho! for the woods at the break of day! “ 
UP with the sun and away! away! 
! what a healthful life is ours, 
Shaking the dew from the woodland flowers. 


SECOND VOICE. 
Seeking the spots where the cowslips lie 
Hidden all from the world’s dull eye, 
Laden we come with our flowrets fair 
Scenting the path with their perfume rare. 


BOTH. 
Lady, arise, &c. 
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HODGE-PODGE. 


Many legions of fond fantasies. 
King John. 


Bid thy tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, for thy mind is a very 
Twelfth Night. 

Cuurcn Betits.—Napoleon’s heart was not one easily touched, nor is 
there proof that he ever fovea any one or anything; and yet the sound of 
village bells moved him to his soul. At such times he trembled with 
emotion, broke off the most serious conversation, and would stop to 
listen. It recalled to his mind the days of his youth which he spent at 
Brienne. He was then happy, and never since. This king-maker, this 
Colossus that did bestride the world, who toyed with crowns, and chained 
enslaved nations to his iron car, was great, but unhappy. His mighty mind 
fed upon itself, for want of that sympathy for which it unconsciously 
longed, but was in very deed incapable. ie was what Bacon calls “a 
heart eater.’’* 

NaTIonaL CHARACTER.—A bundle of anecdotes, perhaps, will throw 
more light on this than a duller and more elaborate dissertation. Vol- 
taire, who called Holland the country of ‘ canards, canaux, canaille,” 
hit off a truth when he said “ the English are grown-up men, the French 
children, and the Germans old creatures in their dotage.” I am uncer- 
tain whether it was the same toad-hearted, sneering infidel who said 
‘the French rule the land, the English the seas, and the Germans the 
clouds ;” and added, that “the English had all the hardness of their own 
steel, without its polish: and, in the spirit of old Froissart, who, speak- 
ing of some great festival of Richard of Bourdeaux, says, the “ English 
took their disport melancholy, after their own fashion,” he calls us, in 
Candide, I think, “les pins qui ne rient pas.” It was an English 
poet who wrote: 

“‘ There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” 

Of the triple race that inhabits Great Britain, there are many charac- 
teristic remarks extant. Lord John Russell once observed, in the House 
of Commons, of the real ¢riste, sturdy, grumbling John Bull, “ If a man on 
coming to this country were to shut his eyes and keep his ears open, he 
would conceive it to be one of the most miserable nations in existence; 
but if he were to take the other course, to open his eyes and shut his 
ears, he would then think it one of the happiest in the world.” 

The West Indians used to say that the three classes of “ nigger- 
drivers” were positive, comparative, and superlative. The English, good- 
natured, but sombre, were bad; the Irish, impetuous, worse; but the 
Scotch, cautious and persevering, the very devil. An old proverbial 
saying happily describes the triple-stranded cord: ‘ An Irishman is 
never at peace but when he’s in a quarrel; the Scotchman is only at 
home when he’s abroad ; and the Englishman is only contented when he’s 
finding fault.” 

Tue Love or Power.—It is, perhaps, an interesting trait of that 
** acquisitiveness,” as Gall would call it, that forms so great a portion of 





* “The parable of Pythagoras is dark, but true. ‘Cor ne edito.’ . . . Those 
that want friends to open themselves to are cannibals of their own hearts.”— Bacon. 
So says the German aphorism— 
“ A millstone and the human heart are driven ever round; 
they have nothing else to grind, they must themselves be ground.” 
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the ambition of conquerors, that Cortes loved rich jewels; and though he 
was a gentleman by birth and his dress was simple, he wore in his bonnet 
clasp stones of incredible value. Czsar, Suetonius says, liked to balance 
in his hand large pearls. 

Tae Buinpyess or SEtr-Love.—( There is an old English legend 
that the lark and the toad have changed eyes.) “ You have no sweet 
ron said the lark to the toad. ‘ How dull your eyes are,’’ replied the 

the lark. Thus, by glancing at the defect of another, we con- 
rive to hint at our own excellencies. 

A Prince’s Favourire.—On a blade of grass a dewdrop hung pen- 
dulous, throbbing, and flashing with the changing lights of the diamond. 
“ How bright I am, though born in a moment,” it said. The winds caught 
those vain words, and bore them over the bending, and waving, and whis- 
ring grass. ‘I shed,” it continued, “a light over the field, more bril- 

ant than the momentary splendour of the rainbow that just vanished 
over my head.” The sun at the very instant went behind a cloud, the 
dewdrop became colourless as the dullest raindrop, and perishing like 
the thousand dewdrops that have gone before it, and the thousands that 
will follow, it melted mto the dark furrow. 

A Siuite.—How like a cackling M.P., with his one abortive, impracti- 
cable, or mischievous idea, is to a brood hen attempting to hatch a chalk 
egg. 

» SEPULCHRES.—How many persons in the world resemble a 
mummy case, emblazoned with gilt and paint, but within empty, or full of 
‘dead men’s bones and all uncleanness.” 

Tue Derormep.—A beautiful soul in a deformed body is like the lark 
soaring to heaven, that appears like a falling star in the glow of sunset, 
though when we approach nearer we find the dusky plumage and the dull 
eye of a poor song-bird. 

A Lasourer’s Lire.— What a life is a labourer’s! All day, that is life, 
he tills his field; and at night, that is death, he manures it with his body. 

Tur VERBAL DuELLO.—To answer a bully with the courteousness of 
a gentleman is like defending yourself with a foil against a two-handed 
sword. 

Cospsett.—This rough demagogue might, like the Athenian Phocion, 
be called appropriately enough, ‘‘The Hatchet,” from the hewing force 
and cutting brevity of his style. 

Tue Press.—A stupid hireling, who confesses by a series of dull 
bungles the merit of his adversary’s cause, is like Balaam, who blessed 
those whom he was paid to curse. 

Monrtrost.—De Retz said of Montrose that he never saw a man who 
more resembled his ideal of the ancient heroes of Plutarch. 

Mrcca.—The Mecca of the present day, to which we turn in thought 
and prayer, is Mecha-nism. 

A dull preacher who tells us of the joys of heaven is liké the cuckoo, 
whose monotonous voice heralds the delights of summer. 

Wuic anp Tory.— Xenophon says the aristocrats were of the country, 
the democrats of the cities. ‘Thus our own mechanics are Radicals, and 
our country gentlemen ‘Tories. The isolated and scattered life of coun- 
trymen forbids the union for political purposes, which that of a city en- 
courages. 

Dionysius of Syracuse is almost the only instance in history of one so 
young as Pitt obtaining the supreme power in his country. 

July.— VoL. XCII. NO. CCCLXVII. x 
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FURTHER REVELATIONS OF THE REVOLUTION OF 
FEBRUARY.* 


Tue Revolution has ended by weighing so heavily upon unfortunate 
France, that there is scarcely a single writer, orator, or individual of an 
description to be found who will accept the responsibility of an event uni- 

denounced as fatal. All parties are too happy in charging destiny 


with the part which they took in this sad event, which swallowed up at 


once the peace and ity of the country. With the exception of a 
few ardent Socialists and Reds, its authors call it a surprise—its ministers 
a catastrophe. Even those who pride themselves with their revolutionary 
heroism loudly decline the honour of having taken the initiative in so un- 
popular an enterprise. All parties plead to having been carried away by 
the impulse, but deny having originated or imparted the same. They 
reproach the powers that were for having allowed themselves to be sur- 
prised, and the nation for having permitted itself to be conquered. This 
endeavour—common to all alike—to escape the curses of their country- 
men—this forced and striking homage made to public conscience, is a 
novel and instructive feature presented to the historian. Never before 
was a government seen to come before the whole world and proclaim . 
its origin and its advent to power to have been an immense national 


calamity. 


Among the various recriminatory arguments connected with the events 
of February, 1848, one not a little characteristic has been the attempt to 
fix upon the Chamber of Deputies the outrages and violences of which the 
National Assembly was so often made the victim. Royalty protected 
itself by the majesty of an exile nobly supported, and the memory of a 
reign of eighteen years of pacific prosperity and legal liberty, without an 
antecedent in French history. Ministers were preserved from reproach 
by the incontestable superiority of their talents and the magnitude of their 
services. But hitherto no one has formally attempted the defence of the 
Chamber of Deputies. The late president of the chamber, M. Sauzet, 
has been the first to fill up the void wanting in the parliamentary history 
of the last great Parisian catastrophe, and he has recourse to that effect 
to the republication and the re-discussion of the address. 

“ The policy of the Chamber,” he says, “ is in its address. We must 
republish its address and defend it: that is sufficient to justify it. 

“The character of the Chamber manifested itself in the days of Febru- 
i be Its parliamentary conduct in the face of the revolution must be 
related in order to vindicate it. 

‘Such a task would appear to be superfluous. Facts speak for them- 
selves sooner or later. Yet error has been propagated by so many inte- 
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* La Chambre des Deputés et La Revolution de Février. Par P. Sauzet, 
Ancien President de la Chambre des Deputés. 

Histoire = ar seamties et du Parti een ag ae a 1848; Louis 
Phili et volution de Février, portraits ; nes de Conspirations, faits 
‘hang. Par Lucien de la Hodde. sid 

Histoire de la Revolution de Février. Par Alfred Delvau, Sécrétaire intime de 
Ledru Rollin. 

Histoire du Gouvernement Provisoire. Par M. Elias Regnault, Ancien Chef 
du Cabinet du Ministre Provisoire de l’Interieur. 
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rested persons, and has been received as truth by so many wilfully blind, 
that, for want of refutation, it has been daily gaining more and more hold 
on the public mind. 

“T have thought it my duty to publish such a refutation. As a deputy 
I only exercise a right; as a president I fulfil a duty. Honoured by the 
Chamber with a confidence of ten years’ duration, identified by the Cham- 
ber with its destiny, I am not forsaken by it at the last extremity. I 
cannot allow the facts in which I took a part to be nieajeaiaale nor 
the deliberations over which I presided to be calumniated. The task of 
vindicating the memory of an assembly, which will become daily better 
understood and more regretted, is to me a supreme and sacred obligation 
of fidelity and of gratitude. 

“TI would have fulfilled that task before, but I was afraid of provoking 
among many good men recriminations that would be disagreeable at an 
time, but especially redoubtable in the midst of the terrible trials to whic 
men of all parties have been lately subjected.” 

M. Sauzet goes back in his inquiry into the constitution of the cham- 
bers to 1846, when the return of a number of young men of birth, 
education, and fortune, had produced the greatest conservative majorit 
that had been known since 1830. Time was accomplishing its nf 
slowly, and the rising generations were becoming more and more aristo- 
cratic; but there still existed repugnances and obstacles, which, it was 
universally felt, would be effaced by the succession of the amiable Duke 
of Orleans. The catastrophe which deprived France of that young 
prince left nothing in perspective but a stormy old age for the king, and 
the crisis of a regency, and served much to unsettle opinions. Still the 
chambers worthily represented the country. The magistracy, the army, 
science and fortune, politics and industry, the historical families of the 
past, as well as the brilliant illustrations of the present, were all, without 
an exception, to be found there. No assembly ever gurpassed the vi- 
gour of its political struggles, or the oratorical triumphs of its princes 
of elocution. None that have preceded it can “i, it in history ; 
those which have followed have only shone by the lustre that it has 
legacied to them. The shameful scenes of provocation and pugilism, 
that have since so deeply humiliated France, were then unknown; the 
laws of correctional fines, and parliamentary imprisonments, which haye 
sprung from the necessity of a republiean representation, were not even 
dreamt of. The majority loved parliamentary liberty ; but without the 
license of disorder; the opposition, which sought only a representative 
monarchy, bad, within its bosom, many tescyreysn ss 4 natures, but their 
exceptional violences were lost upon a house in which, according to M. 
Sauzet, sat the élite of the most polished nation in the world. 

Unfortunately, the progress of a representative government is not so 
rapid as it is sure. The session of 1847 was passed in taking measures 
“ allay the prevalent dearth ee ners my - comnion debate on 

e Spanish marriages. This did not suffice for urning impatience 
of the public; the chambers were accused of doing nothing. The 
ministry also became unpopular. Electoral reform was invoked, not only 
for the sake of political and rational progress, but as a moral indemnifi- 
cation. The chambers were accused of dependence on the king’s will, of 
stock-jobbing, of ministerial subsidence ; and not satisfied with these, and 
@ hundred other calumnies, the authorities were made responsible for 
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rivate crimes, which, unfortunately at that epoch, cast dishonour over 

amilies; and even when punishment attended upon the crime, it was 
attributed to the omnipotence of public opinion, and not to the integrity 
of the law. 

The constitutional opposition invited the masses to banquets, in order 
to obtain a popular echo to its words. But the bad passions so lon 
cherished by the “ Secret Societies,” seized upon the occasion, sidenented 
to them by these fatal divisions, to show themselves; the name of the 
king was proscribed, the most detestable doctrines were broached, and 
society was placed in a position of imminent peril. When the kin 
opened the session of 1848, banquets of a still more threatening cha- 
racter were invoked, no longer as oratorical safety-valves during  par- 
liamentary vacation, but to war openly with the assembly, and to defy 
its power. The king unfortunately teok the initiative, by his authoritative 
condemnation of the banquets, in his address to the chambers. The 
initiative taken, the majority was obliged to follow it out. Yet the 
chambers in its reply, while it gave its adhesion to the address from the 
throne, allowed the existence of passionate provocation only among ini- 
mical bodies that had no echo within its bosom; as to the rest, it was 
stigmatised as an impulse more or lessirresistible. In the house of peers, 
M. de Montalembert, for the first time, drew the prophetic picture of 
demagogy, rushing victorious from the summit of the Alps over all 
Europe, to punish it for having abandoned Switzerland, without even a 
helping hand, to the fury of the radicals. The president of the council, 
on his part, insisted with almost equal eloquence on an alliance between 
monarchical and liberal France, with “a magnanimous and reforming 
pontiff,” which might still have saved all. The address, which was the 
reflected thought of the whole chambers, passed. Little did the repre- 
sentatives think that at that moment they were inditing their own death- 
warrant, and the funereal oration of an extinct monarchy. 

M. Sauzet defends this address at great length, and with such exceed- 
ing minuteness of detail, that although he insists upon its being the 
expression of the well-considered opinions of the whole chambers, such a 
loving prolixity would appear to indicate, on the part of the worthy pre- 
sident, a parentage to each and every paragraph. It is questionable 
whether such elaborate pleading was wanted, either in a moral, or a 
political, or an historical point of view. As to the countenance lent b 
the chambers to Louis Philippe, he was the monarch of the day; an 
although the empire was not more hurried into destruction by the exiled 
family, than the restoration was by the conspiracies of the younger 
branch, still both had also themselves in great part to blame, and may 
well spare one another mutual recriminations, which are only profitable 
to their common enemies. Both also had their great and saving clauses 
—the restoration stopped France on the very threshold of disaster, and 
saved it from the disgrace of being broken up into provinces; the 
monarchy of 1830 kept back the threatening revolutionary torrents, and 
long preserved the country from the rising tide of anarchy.* 


* M. Sauzet quotes upon the subject of the Continental policy of Lord Palmer- 
ston at that period the following energetic protest of Count Nesselrode: 

“ Whatever may be the predilections of the statesmen of England for that form 
of government which approaches most to their own, we acknowledge that we can- 
not understand what political interest they can have in propagating on the 
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Such will be the impartial judgment of the future, and history will 
never reproach the chambers of 1848, acknowledged as one of the most 
brilliant, in point of political talent and oratorical power, France ever 
possessed, for its adhesion to the policy of a. monarch, who was at that 
time the incarnation of peace, and consequently of real progress through- 
out Europe. The future will look with a more critical eye to the atti- 
tude taken by the chambers, when the crisis itself came, and by the most 
unexpected of all catastrophes, monarchy, regency, and chambers were 
alike involved in one common ruin. 

The address was voted, the two chambers had given in their adhesion 
to the policy of government. The king had congratulated himself upon 
this new manifestation of agreement. The union of powers, the last 
expression of constitutional struggles, appeared to impart to all an invin- 
cible strength. The past also seemed to authorise such a belief. Ever 
since 1789 the disunion of powers had given the signal of all agitations. 
The conflict of royalty with the states general opened the way to the 
great revolution. The division of the two councils made way for the 18th 
Brumaire. The opposition of the legislative body preceded the fall 
of the empire. The address of the two hundred and twenty-one began 
the revolution of 1830. An insurrection, directed at once against all the 
powers, had not as yet occurred, and was not foreseen. The key to this 
mystery lies in the history of the ‘‘ Secret Societies,” to which we shall 
afterwards advert. 

Scarcely was the parliamentary drama concluded than that of the 
streets commenced, A agp of only a fortnight separated the two. 
M. Sauzet naturally pleads in defence of the majority, which condemned 
the banquets and supported the ministry. His great principle is, that 
everything must be sacrificed for public order, and, however unconstitu- 
tional the proceedings of the chambers might appear to have been, the 

logy is always to be found in the fulfilment of the sacred mission 
which it had received to ensure everywhere public security, Add to 
which the banquet of the twelfth arrondissement, fixed first for the 9th, 
and then definitely for the 22nd of February, had assumed the most for- 
midable proportions. It might be a pacific demonstration, but it was an 
incontestable signal for insurrection. Government thought that the ban- 
quet threatened public tranquillity, and that by right it was empowered 





Continent the system of constitutional government. We have no hesitation in 
saying that, in so doing, they unintentionally serve most the interests of France, 
whose democratic ideas find, in the countries by which she is surrounded, @ far 
more ready acceptance; as they have much greater affinity to the daily habits of 
life among surrounding continental populations than the English ideas. It is by 
favouring the introduction of these institutions, and the triumph of these ideas in 
Spain and in Greece, that England has so much exalted the moral influence of 
France in those ¢ountries. ‘The same thing will happen in Italy. (This was 
written before the French intervention in Rome). Ina very brief time, thanks to 
the changes that are about to take place there, as well as in other countries, 
France will have gained more by peace than war would ever have given her. She 
will see herself surrounded on all sides by a rampart of constitutional states 
organised after the French model, re-echoed in her spirit, and acting under her 
influence ; and if, at alater period, France, no longer the France of Louis Philippe, 
but that which shall succeed to it, when the system of restrained liberty adopted 
by that sovereign shall have ceased to control it, shall listen to the instincts of am- 
bition, which is ever inducing it to outstep its natural boundaries, the English 
government will regret, but too late, having loosened the springs of resistance and 
paralysed the power of Russia, which as a counter-balance.” 
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to act defensively. The catastrophe justified the fact ; and the Republic 
confirmed the justice of their foresight by interdicting banquets to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the revolution of banquets. 

It is not in the power of those who inflame the popular passions to 
always allay the passions which they have aroused. The opposition in 
the chambers yielded to argument, and no longer countenanced hostile 
proceedings. Bren the opposition press declared in favour of order. Few 

tions were made ; the chambers were not more than usually pro- 
tected; but the workshops persisted in the rest that had been resolved 
n for that day, and poured forth upon Paris an anxious and impatient 
crowd, skilfully excited by secret agents. One band, chiefly of children, 
crossed the Place de la Concorde, invaded the peristyle of the house of 
chambers, and broke the windows of the antechambers. This was at 
eleven o'clock. No one was there: the house did not meet till one. 
The president (M. Sauzet) and the questors, however, informed of what 
was taking place, hastened to the spot and took ‘the necessary mea- 
sures,” of which so much has been made by the partisans of anarchy. 
The employés hastened to assume their uniform as National Guards, and 
to strengthen the ordinary guard, which had displayed at the onset the 
most lamentable feebleness. This first invasion was, however, soon over- 
come, and a permanent force was appointed to watch over the safety of 
the house of representatives. 

When at one o’clock the chambers met, this trifling incident of the 
invasion of the House of Deputies by a parcel of boys was not even 
publicly mentioned. The house proceeded with the discussion of a pro- 
posed law on the Bank of Bordeaux. M. Sauzet’s defence for so strange 
a proceeding is ingenious enough. ‘The chambers,” he says, “ would 
have been wanting to itself, if it had sacrificed to undignified apprehen- 
sions the regular order of its labours. It was not fitting or proper that 
the popular excitement should be increased by debate or the insurrection 
fomented from the tribune.” The gradual increase of the mob without, 
however, soon led to some interpellations, which M. Sauzet says he 
answered by intimating that “ government had only acted in concert with 
the bureau, or committee, which accepted the responsibility of measures 
of imperious necessity.” 

Towards the end of the day M. Odilon Barrot laid on the table an 
accusation against ministers, signed by fifty members of the left; and a 
few moments afterwards another accusation was presented by M. de 
Genoude. The attack came thus from the two opposite extremes. ‘These 
accusations could not be read till after the usual pre-examination by the 
committees, and the reading was accordingly deferred to the day after, 
next Thursday, the 24th of February, But the 23rd whole companies 
of the National Guards went over to the discontented; they were (says 
M. Sauzet) the fatality of that day, as they were of the whole revolution. 
This act of the National Guard was like a thunderbolt: it at once changed 
the whole face of events. It imparted to a discouraged riot the aspect 
of a triumphant insurrection. The king, dismayed at the defection of 
the National Guard, unwilling to have recourse to civil war, and urged 

the counsels of those around him, dissolved the cabinet—a measure 

ich M. Sauzet declares to have been totally unexpected by the majority 
of the chambers. M. Sauzet says he himself, who had left the king the 
night before firm and resolved to carry out such measures as were best 
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adapted to ensure safety by force, was most of all astonished. When 
M. Guizot came himself to announce that M. Molé had received the 
king’s commands to form a cabinet, M. Sauzet says, “‘ La majorité, pro- 
fondement blessée, se souléve toute entiére avec une eclatante énergie.” 
“ Nothing,” he adds, “ could express the suddenness and the vehemence 
of this parliamentary movement. It seemed like a presentiment of the 
dying struggles of a and the fall of the monarchy.”” The ministers 
were openly accused of deserting their posts at a moment of danger, but 
they repelled the accusation with indignation. The crown, they said, 
had. simply made use of its prerogative. Nothing was antici from 
a concession made at such a moment than the humiliation of authority 
and the encouragement of disorder; and these anticipations were quickly 
eonfirmed by the facts themselves. The same day a batallion of the. 
National Guards wished to lay before the house an act of ; 
inst the ministry: a proceeding of so revolutionary a character was 
opposed by the guard mounted at the chambers and the members them- 
selves, some of whom undertook to present the act of accusation before 
the chambers in a more constitutional manner. It was like the previous 
acts passed over for consideration to the ensuing day. The members of 
the Opposition, now that the ministry was changed, brought in a motion 
that the consideration of these acts of accusation should be postponed 
sine die, but the chambers closed the stormy meeting of the 23rd by a 
demonstration in favour of the now fallen ministers, who demanded the 
inquiry and a constitutional rebuke against what was designated by the 
majority to be a “fatal immolation of ministers to the insurrection,” and 
an act of weakness on the part of the king. 

The same night the execrable clap-trap, as M. Sauzet calls it, of the 
Boulevard des Capucines, the Machiavelian provocations, the got-up 
funerals, the display of corpses, and all the other scenic details, so shame- 
lessly paraded in that tragedy of blood, fecundated the seed of a second 
republic. As a last act the chambers legacied to the monarchy the 
assistance of General Bugeaud. ‘The account of this gallant and expe- 
rienced old soldier's thwarted efforts in allaying the storm of insurrection, 
as given to the world, at the hour of his death, although subsequently 
corrected in a few unimportant details, forms an indispensable adjunct to 
a correct history of the three days. Three days of more egregrious 
blunders were never brought consecutively together, and history will 
attribute to a monarch’s weakness in first giving way to a people in 
insurrection, and to his merciful disposition in sparing the lives of the 
same people when insurrection had become open rebellion, as well as to 
petty jealousies regarding the succession to the regency—the fall of a 

nasty. 

ML. Molé had failed. M. Thiers succeeded to him, and obtained the 
king’s consent to attach M. Odilon Barrot to the ministry. The Thiers- 
Barrot ministry proceeded as a first act to the dissolution of the cham- 
bers,—the majority of which had so distinctly pronounced in favour of 
the Guizot ministry, and against the royal concessions, and it was ex- 
expected to quell the insurrection by adding the parliament as one more 
burnt-offering to the populace. The chambers, however, continued to 
sit protected by a single batallion of National Guard, and its own 
employés in uniform. It merely awaited the official notification of its 
dissolution. As that notification had been published, although not com- 
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municated to the representatives themselves ‘either by the king or by 
Thiers or Odilon Barrot, still its moral force was destroyed, its legal 

wer disarmed, and its mission ended. The ex-ministers had been 
obli to withdraw themselves from the blows aimed at them by the 
rebels. The guards of the Palais Bourbon were falling beneath the 
swords of a conquering multitude. Disorder was everywhere, resistance 
nowhere. ‘ Who,” asks M. Sauzet, “at such a crisis, in such an ex- 
tremity, can blame the chambers for the inertia to which it had been 
conderaned ?” 

Yet, when the same chambers saw that all was lost, and that the 
monarchy which had disregarded it, and the ministry that had superseded 
it, were alike being carried away by the gravity of events, it reassumed 
its original attitude,—it refused to acknowledge a dissolution which had 
never been officially notified to it; and “the president (M. Sauzet) sub- 
stituting a public sitting, to a meeting of committees, convoked the mem- 
bers scattered about the rooms of the palace, and took his chair. The 
sitting commenced at half-past twelve.” 

Many members had been kept away by the barricades. M. Jollivet 
had perished on the Place de Concorde. The corridors were filled with 
armed men,—strange-looking plenipotentiaries, who called themselves 
delegates of the people, and demanded the right to question the assembly. 
M. de Corcelles had gone, on the part of the chambers, to claim the as- 
sistance of Marshal Bugeaud. It was under such adverse circumstances 
that the rejected assembly held its patriotic sitting of the 24th; and M. 
Charles Laffitte opened the proceedings by an appeal to the devotion of 
the chambers, more especially of the Opposition. At one o'clock the 
abdication of the king and the regency of the Duchess of Orleans was 
announced, and a few minutes afterwards came the fatal news of the 
siege of the Tuileries—‘“ the sacrilegious profanation of the great memo- 
rials of history,” as M. Sauzet calls it. Suddenly a report followed that 
the Duchess of Orleans was coming to the chambers—that she was already 
at the gates of the legislative palace. ‘It was incredible! What storm 
had burst upon royalty that a prince renowned for his wisdom, the founder 
of a brilliant dynasty, should entrust the sceptre, too heavy even for his 
experience, to a child; and should leave the palace of kings to frenzied 
rioters, and the regency to a princess, without defence, and already tracked 
by the pitiless bloodhounds of a victorious insurrection?” 

And then, at such a crisis, it was with a parliament disavowed by all 
parties, dissolved and powerless, that support was sought for! The re- 
peereere, however, accepted the confidence placed in them by maternal 

eroism; and M. Sauzet avers that, even at the last supreme moment, 
the slightest exercise of real force would have saved the regent, the chil- 
dren, and the chambers, M. Odilon Barrot not being present to an- 
nounce the abdication, and the succession of the Count of Paris to the 
throne, M. Dupin undertook that task; and M. Sauzet says he hastened 
to proclaim the election of the new king, and of the Duchess of Orleans 
as regent, to have been unanimously accepted by the chambers. The 
insurrectionists, who had invaded the hall, opposed this declaration with 
loud and intemperate cries. M. de Lamartine, whose voice was at that 
time considered to be friendly, asked an adjournment, out of respect to 
the national representation and the presence of an august princess. See- 


ing that the persons of the royal party were also in danger, M. Sauzet 
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says he also proposed an adjournment till they should be removed to a 
lace of safety. The regent, however, resolved to brave the storm, and 
remain with the assembly. General Oudinot declared himself in favour 
of her free action. . But the mob kept gathering more and more closely 
round her person, uttering shouts of triumphant fury. In vain the pre- 
sident summoned strangers to withdraw: said that the chambers could 
not deliberate ; called upon the rioters in the name of the constitution 
and the law, and upon the National Guard to do its duty. The mob 
had gained possession of the palace, and was determined to hold it. M. 
Marie hastened the catastrophe by proclaiming a provisional government. 
He was seconded by M. Crémieux. M. Genoude, the legitimist, added 
to the confusion, by demanding an appeal to the nation. M. Odilon 
Barrot arrived at this critical moment—let it be recorded to his honour 
—to defend the princess and her child. The princess rose to speak in 
answer, but her voice was drowned by the clamour of the mob. La 
Rochejaquelein then cast the fatal words in the teeth of the assembly : 
“Vous n’étes plus rien!” In vain the president called to order. A 
fearful tumult arose, and from out of this armed mob arose an unanimous 
of “Down with the regency! Down with the traitors!—no more 
Bourbons! Down with the chambers!” The conquerors of the Tuileries 
had arrived. Colonel Dumoulin planted the tricoloured flag torn from 
the throne on the tribune of the chambers. “It was a hideous sight,” 
says M. Sauzet, ‘‘to contemplate these saturnalia of a triumphant popu- 
lace, trampling upon all that was august in the rights of national repre- 
sentation. Some with ferocious gestures; others with stupid looks; all 
seeming to caricature, by their theatrical and studied attitudes, the 
great revolutionary scenes of which contemporaneous writers had been 
lately reviving the disgraceful and fatal popularity among febrile ima- 
ginations.” 

At last M. Ledru Rollin asked from the triumphant populace silence 
in the name of the people, and he obtained it. After glorifying the in- 
surrection, he rejected the regency as an attempt upon the rights of the 
people. He proclaimed that the populace, master of all, should still 
fight for their rights; and, to further excite them to acts of violence, he 
reminded them of the blood spilt in the insurrection, and that might still 
be spilt. The orator’s revolutionary address was answered by the waving 
of swords and the shouts of a frenzied populace. 

In the mean time, M. F. Barrot had obtained an interview with 
General Bedeau, and had exhorted the general to act in defence of 
the chambers, but the general declined taking upon himself such a 
responsibility in the existing crisis. The struggle of the chambers, 
unaided by the military, in the defence of a mother and her royal 
infant, M. Sauzet says, lasted two hours. Yet, at a few paces dis- 
tant, stood a large armed force; it remained inactive, and the in- 
vading hosts passed before it, and even traversed its ranks without 
resistance! ‘Civil courage,” says M. Sauzet, “is much rarer in 
France than military bravery. Intrepid before danger, they hesitated 
before opinion. They would have braved death, but they fled from 
— 

_ No hope remained where physical resistance was annihilated, except 
m a last moral effort. Such could not come from the majority, it 
might from the Opposition, and Lamartine was looked to for a moment 
as the saviour of the little group. The possibility that so poetic and 
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chivalrous a character should abandon his previous principles of loyalty, 
and should be insensible to the claims of a sapling mother and 
orphan child, never entered the minds of the most inveterate enemies of 
the poet and orator. M. Lamartine has published the defence of his 
actions. He has himself admitted that a word would have carried. back 
royalty to the Tuileries ; but he says, a regency so constituted would 
have only been a station on the acclivity of revolutions, and that it was 
better to roll at once to the bottom of the precipice: but M. Sauzet 
justly stigmatises the 24th of February as the most deplorable in his 
life, as it was also one of the most fatal in the annals of his country. 

M. Lamartine deserting then the cause of the princess and children, 
at this supreme moment proclaimed a provisional government, and a new 
host of invading rebels penetrated at the same time into the chambers. 
M. Sauzet’s life was threatened. Rising, as president, to protest against 
this violent invasion of a deliberative assembly, he at the same time 
declared the sitting adjourned. A remnant of respect protected the 
deputies in their perilous retreat, and thus terminated the memorable 
parliament of the 24th of February, so devoted and yet so powerless. 

M. Sauzet, in terminating his narrative of events at this crisis, dis- 
avows the proceedings enacted after he had vacated the president’s 
chair, when it was occupied by M. Dupont de l’'Eure. He does not 
profess to be the historian of the Revolution, but simply the witness 
and the vindicator of the acts of the chambers so long as it was legally 
constituted. The provisional government, says M. Sauzet, as it con- 
stituted itself on that occasion in the chambers, has since attempted to 
exculpate itself, as having been forced by the progress of events to de- 
clare the republic; but after having overthrown the monarchy by the 
very act of establishing a provisional government, was not that a re- 
public? A little later they only acknowledged the word ; posterity will 
not accuse them with having proclaimed the republic, but with having 
made it. M. Sauzet adds, that the chambers met in committee at an 
after period, but only to feel that all attempts at repression would be 
vain. Some hopes remained of manifestations from the provinces, but 
they were disappointed, and the army of Algiers, the last that could have 
saved the monarchy, gave in its adhesion to the republic! The fear of 
shedding blood had decided the king’s abdication; the abhorrence of 
civil war determined the resignation of the Duke d’Aumale and the 
Prince de Joinville. However much such a resolve may be regretted 
by the Orleanists, or the party of order generally, still there can be but 
one common feeling of respect for the motives that actuated them. 

“‘ How does it happen,’’ inquires M. Sauzet, “that these formidable 
catastrophes, these dangerous appeals to force, which only appear in times 
of ignorance and barbarity, from age to age, to renovate by upsetting all 
things, the face of the world should have become in our days, in the midst 
of the diffusion of light and the softening of manners, the habitual and 
almost normal life of society?” 

“Contemplate lost traditions, belief undermined, minds enervated by 
doubts, patriotism annihilated, the spirit of sacrifices extinguished, egotism 
triumphant, misery without courage, and envy without control, and can 

ou be astonished at the incessant and furious eruption of passions boiling 
m a volcano, the crater of which has been laid open by our follies! 

“This violent confusion of all social elements does not of itself determine 

the day nor the form of revolutions, but it excites them and resuscitates 
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them incessantly. It is not the explosion of the deadly arm, it is the 
arsenal always open when implacable passions are ever at work, loading 
and preparing such to be discharged against all society. Have we not 
there the history of. the revolution of February? ‘The catastrophe has 
been experienced, but was it not the old and increasing spirit of disorder 
which prepared it?”’ 

. The spirit of disorder so pathetically alluded to here, manifested itself 
in a variety of ways, which are best depicted by the pen of M. Lucien de 
la Hodde; not that an entire confidence is always to be placed in the state- 
Ynents of a person who has filled such dubious social positions as to have 
been at once a conspirator and a spy, an agent of order and of revolutions, 
but that such very versatility gave him unusual opportunities, and his 
reports cannot but present many valuable details. The history of the re- 
volution of February, “a mere surprise,” M. de la Hodde justly remarks, 
and which as such can never be enacted again, witness June, 1848, can 
never be complete without that of the “secret societies.” One party was 
struggling for reform, another for a change of ministry ; some were hostile 
to the king, and, it is possible, some personal ambitions hastened an abdi- 
cation and a regency, but only one party dreamt of insurrection and revo- 
lution, and that emanated from the bosom of the “secret societies.” De 
la Hodde agrees with M. Sauzet, that the bourgeoisie never thought of a 
republic till Lamartine proclaimed it, with the view of giving permanenc 
to the provisional government. “ There is only one maker of revolutions” 
in France, says De la Hodde; “it is Paris, sophistical, idle, disappointed, 
vagabond, malefactor, as we all know him. This Paris does not overthrow 
the state on a given day, or according to a prearranged plan; every time 
that it takes the initiative it is crushed in an instant; witness June, 1832, 
May, 1839, and three or four other skirmishes. It can never succeed 
unless the bourgeoisie, from resentment, as in 1830, or thoughtlessness, 
as in 1945, lends a hand in the insurrection. It is still more particularly 
necessary that Providence should lend a helping hand by bringing about 
events that never could have been anticipated, as royalty giving way be- 
fore a revolt without striking a blow.” It will be seen from this that the 
two extremes, the president of the chambers—the very personification of 
legal order and obedience, and M. de la Hodde, conspirator and spy, and 
the personification of disorder and illegality—agree in looking upon the 
revolution of February as an accident,—an accident which, according to - 
the testimony of both, might, at any period after the evacuation of 
the Tuileries, the occupation of Paris, and the proclamation of the re- 

blic, have been remedied, had a single military chief rallied the troops, 

y that time disgusted with the insolence of their pretended conquerors. 

The elements of disorder are fitting subjects for a graphic pencil. M. 
de la Hodde plages at the head of these La Jeunesse des Ecoles. He 
tells us that there still exist traditions among them of la pré aux eleres, 
which we should very much doubt. That they have a natural partiality 
for rows, and that they divide their time between billiards and insurrec- 
tionary proceedings, is nearer the truth; and equally certain it is that 
scholastic establishments of a certain class, as colleges and universities for 
youths of an advanced age, are better away from the capital than within 
it. A second class, Les Impuissans, reflect rather disereditably upon the 
state of society in Paris. This class includes, among others, barristers 
without briefs, physicians without patients, writers without readers, solici- 
tors without clients, merchants without goods, and the whole tribe of 
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simpletons who aspire to the situation of statesmen from having studied: 
ties in'the daily newspapers. Why are these men called Jmpuissans ? 
they all alike seek to attain their objects by coups de main; they 
have no patience, and patience is the foundation of all power. The or- 
isers of secret societies and insurrectional plots belong to this class of 
ns. The third class comprises what are now known in Paris as Bohe- 
mians : fantastical persons, who hold the trammels of ordinary life in con- 
tempt, and of whom, in relation at least to artistic career, we have given 
a sketch elsewhere. The object of persons of this class is to enjoy life 
without working for it. When they have not courage to commit crimes,” 
they abandon themselves to the lowest and most profligate modes of exist- 
ence. The fourth class is Le Peuple Souverain: that is to say, the 
workman, native of Paris, or who has acclimated himself in the suburbs, 
This class, according to M. Louis Blanc, is coarse and brutal. It in- 
variably hates the master who gives it employment, and it detests equall 
all other masters of every description. It hates heartily all wealthy 
le and all in authority. It execrates alike all forms of government, 
is a street-fighter by habit, and always profits by any political tumult. 
The fifth class are Les Gobe-mouches, common to all countries: people 
who pin their faith upon other persons’ garments, who believe M. Bareste, 
an editor of penny almanacks, when he says that the country is frightfully 
misgoverned; M. Proudhon, when he declares that property is theft; or 
M. Ledru Rollin, when he asserts that the patriots are dying of hunger. 
The National Guard abounds in gobe-mouches. Lastly. there are the dis- 
contented, mostly those who have been dismissed, ill-treated, or neglected by 
those in authority; political refugees, ‘‘les fauteurs de révoltes de toutes 
les nations, recueillis chez nous par une générosité imprudente,” says M. 
de la Hodde, yet of whom we have far more reason to complain than 
France, and Les Bandits! These are the heroes of a revolution. They 
ery out death to thieves. They are the most ardent among all street 
patriots, where they present themselves with cartouch-boxes picturesquely 
thrown over their shoulders, a pistol in one hand and a sword in the other, 
and they claim the protection and the defence of the best places, which 
they take their own time to devastate. 

Having thus depicted the elements of ‘Secret Societies,” M. de la 
Hodde enters into a somewhat retrospective history of the celebrated 
society of La Charbonnerie, that of Les Amis du Peuple, and the 
conspiracy of the tower of Nédtre Dame, which distinguished the first 
revolution. He then proceeds with the insurrection of the Chiffoniers 
on the occasion of the cholera; after which follow the society Des Droits 
de P Homme, and the provincial conspiracies and insurrections which 
diversified the reign of Louis Philippe, and which were themselves suc- 
ceeded by Les Legions Revolutionnaires, La Société des Familles, Les 
Saisons, and Les Nouvelles Saisons, La Société Dissidente, and the men 
of La Réforme and Le National, all of whom were concerned in the 
revolution of February. There are many of these descriptions, which 
are mere repetitions of what we have before given, more especially in 
reference to the fantastic proceedings of Caussidiére, Lagrange, and other 
heroes of the revolution; but the details are now more completely and 
more carefully worked out, and although they constitute the most ignoble, 
they are not on that account the less necessary or interesting materials 
for a correct history of the most singular catastrophe of modern times. 
M. Alfred Delvau, secrétaire intime de Ledru Rollin, an ardent 
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Socialist, will naturally not admit that the revolution was a surprise. 
The spark of the 24th of February sprang, he asserts, from “the shock 
of ideas.” It might have been unhoped for, but it was not unexpected. 
The monarchy fell by its own vicious constitution. What the “ sovereign 
people’’—and we have seen M. de la Hodde’s definition of le peuple 
souverain—accomplishes, even to the decapitation of kings, must be right. 
The great voice of eternal truth and eternal justice absolves the people 
for taking the law into its own hands, for that law emanates from them. 
In France, the préstige of royalty, M. Delvau would also have us believe, 
has for ever disappeared before the popular sovereignty proclaimed on 
the ruins of a throne. To pretend that religion has consecrated so immo- 
ral, so odious, and so anti-social an idea, is an outrage to the divinity that 
proclaimed equality among men! 

After defending the execution of the descendant of the Stuarts and of 
the descendant of Saint Louis at length, as acts of supreme justice, M. 
Delvau proceeds to discuss the series of facts and events which, according 
to him, gave birth to the revolution of February, in all its strength and 
glory. At the head of these stand the despotism, tyranny, and incapa- 
bility of Louis Philippe, deserving evidently by implication the same fate 
as his two before-mentioned predecessors. Next in train come the great 
“social’’ facts that this is pre-eminently the great and brilliant age of 
philosophical, revolutionary, regenerative, and Socialist ideas. These 
points admitted, it is easy to see the kind of history which M. Delvau 
writes of the revolution of February. Every act of rebellion, every 
outrage of the sovereign mob, is extolled as a deed of justice and of 
heroism; everything done by the Orleanists, the ministry, the authorities, 
and the majority, is vilified, calumniated, or misrepresented. The depu- 
ties are charged, for example, at the very onset, with standing on the 
steps of the Palais Bourbon, delighted with the contemplation of women 
and children being exterminated by charges of cavalry within a hundred 
paces of them, whilst the band of a regiment of Chasseurs drowned their 
cries in joyous flourishes (des fanfares joyeuses)! History written in a 
style like this may be very cursorily dismissed; some revelations with 
respect to the days, generally known as la journée des dupes, and 
la fete de la fraternité, are alone deserving of a moment’s attention ; all 
‘the rest is mere vapour and bombast. It is needless to say that M. 
Delvau regards the restoration and the triumph of Ledru Rollin, whom 
he compares to nearly half a hundred historical martyrs, as certain and 
proximate. _ “ Le peuple,” he says to him, “se souvient toujours de vous | 
comme il se souvient de ses ennemis. II fera cesser l’ostracisme qui peése 
sur vous ; l’heure de la justice et de la reparation est lente a venir; mais 
elle vient,—surtout lorsqu’on l’y aide . . . a bientdt donc!” 

The “History of the Provisional Government,’’ by M. Elias Reg- 
nault, is a work of a more practical character. It has been professedly 
written in defence of the acts of those who took the command of Paris in 
revolt; but the defence is unlike most party works having reference to 
so momentous an epoch,—made more to depend upon the acts, deeds, and 
words of those in authority, than upon vague declamatory appeals to 
progressive humanity, and other similarly unmeaning words which float 
perpetually to the surface of the scum of socialist philosophies. M. 
Regnault does not conceal that Lamartine was at one moment seduced 
by the audacity of Ledru Rollin, at another terrified at his adventurous 
Spirit. Indeed, there was only one pure patriot in the provisional go- 
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vernment, and that was the aged Dupont de l’Eure. Marrast, Arago, 
Marie, and Garnier Pages were united in the bonds of a common interest 
and ® common cause. Ledru Rollin, Flocon, Louis Blane, and Albert, 
wére conspirators against the intellectual and moral supremacy of their 
jutors. Crémieux was tossed to and fro by both parties, and Lamar. 
tine fell a victim to his fear or partiality to the leader of the communists, 
vem which cannot pardon the first assumption of power of the pro- 
visional government, in the presence of a regency accepted by the cham- 
bers and the party of order, will do that government justice for having 
ed Paris from blood and rapine. The action of government was 
cramped, and its efficiency utterly paralysed by the existence of two such 
extreme parties as those just alluded to within its own bosom. Both felt 
that there existed only one remedy; which was the expulsion of one of 
the two from power. But the Marrast party was supported by moderate 
republicans, pacific men, enemies of all change, who only lent their coun- 
tenance to the existing government because, under the circumstances, 
no other alternative was left to avoid civil war. The Marrast party 
could not afford to lose their friends by taking the initiative in a first 
fraternal and republican collision. On the other hand, the Ledru Rollin 
party were equally well aware that the party “of progress and energy,” 
as it was complimentarily called, when used as a stepping-stone to power, 
was in reality the party of anarchy and disorder. M. Ledra Rollin did 
not care when in power to let loose upon society, as he afterwards did, 
hordes who were ready to drown the republic in blood, and to extermi- 
nate it in its own excesses. ‘Thus it was that for some time both par- 
ties were restrained within the limits of propriety, and that the provisional 
ernment, with all its faults—its Louis Blancs, Sobriers, Blanquis, and 
Caussidi¢res*-and its prolonged and fatal alliance with Ledru Rollin and 
the socialist and communist party, has still, in many points, deserved well 
of the country; and future historians may consult, not without interest 
and advantage, M. Regnault’s apologetic pages by the side of the more 
tic effusions of Lamartine himself. 

That which alone remains certain now is, that the republic, after 
four months of anarchy, fell in the midst of the most frightful struggle 
that gy was ever engaged in against barbarity; and military dic- 
tatorship for a time upheld that society, which has now taken refuge 
beneath the shadow of the greatest name of modern times. But the 
President of the Republic could not uphold the republic itself without 
denying its origin, imprisoning its founders, and expelling its friends. 
The moderate party has gradually been gaining in power ; it now consti- 
tutes the majority, and directs government. France has disavowed 
anarchical propagandism, and its soldiers have been employed in putting 
down the most mind-emancipating revolution of all that broke forth 
amidst continental states and dominations, whether political or hier- 
archical. 

Yet conflicts now reoccupy the same ground, and divisions are as rife as 
ever. Reconcilement among the advocates of monarchy is still apparently 
remote. The three shades of opinion, on the contrary, are becoming 
daily more distinct. They reproach the one with the 18th of Brumaire 
and despotism, the other with 1814 and the invasions, the last with 1830 
and a victorious insurrection. They forget that the Empire saved France 
from disgrace, the Restoration from the divisioning out of the country 
into provinces, the Younger Branch from anarchy. The security of society 
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stands precisely in the same predicament; the popular volcano ouly 
smothers its boiling lava, ever ready to flow over; the minds of the people 
are as di as ever, their hearts as unsettled, their passions as 
turbulent, as heretofore. Insane hopes and guilty desires can never be 
extinguished till faith and patriotism are resuscitated. The majority of 
minds in France are now aware of this great fact, and that there is no 
hope of salvation but in the sacrifice of party grievances, to sustain power 
against the spirit of insubordination that is abroad, and which everywhere 
saps at the foundation of all authority. The new form of government 

ispenses no one from allegiance to the laws ; and society, they say, ought 
not to fail in its respect to the republic, so long as the republic does not 
fail in its duties to society. 

It cannot, however, be dissembled, that the two do not work together 
in a very brotherly manner. Nothing will allay their mistrust of one 
another, and if it is difficult to foresee the actual day when the signal of 
disunion will be given, still the incompatibility of temper is visible to all. 
It seems as if in the present day the republic was the only thing that 
France held in antipathy. The provisional government saved society from 
the scaffold, but it stirred up perverse hopes, paralysed industry and credit, 
closed the savings banks, opened national workshops, and within and 
without prostrated the dignity, the prosperity, aud the liberty of the 
country. The comparison of such a government with the magnificence 
of the era of Louis XIV., the glories of the Empire, and the prosperous 
times of the Napoleon of peace, is the most fatal tribute that can be con- 
ferred upon its labours. The provisional government wished for a 
republic, but it was well aware that the nation was adverse to it. ‘If 
there are no republicans,” it said in its pride, “ we must make some.”’ 

Already reaction manifested itself on the 17th of March; and on the 
16th of April public indignation would have trodden the republic under 
foot, had not the existing government led, instead of controlling, public 
opinion. The assembly of the 4th of May was elected republican under 
the pressure of the commissaries and other delegates, and because no 
choice remained except the tricolour or the red flag. General Cavagnac 
rendered immense services to his country—saved France, indeed, from 
annihilation ; yet his known republican tendencies entailed his downfal. 
He fell before the anti-republican feeling. 

On the 13th of May the assembly which had imposed the republic 
upon France was discarded, and the’ new assembly not only resuscitated, 
but aggravated the repressive laws of the monarchy. This implacable 
war between the republic and France is the history of the last three years, 
and is not likely to come to a close immediately. The republic delivered 
itself of the anarchists by the sword, it expelled and discarded its founders, 
it hid itself behind the very rags of Napoleon’s mantle, it made a war of 
oppression against clubs, against the press, even against the traditional 
— of liberty ; it put on a quasi-devout aspect, and re-established 

e Pope at Rome ; yet noone likes it, every one mistrusts or ridicules it, . 
its friends are nowhere to be found. Without, it let Piedmont pay the 
ransom of its alliance with the French republic, it allowed Hungary to 
lose its ancient constitution, Italy the last hope of independence. Every 
nation that followed the example of France, in dependence upon her alli- 
ance, expiated, by the sacrifice of their most ancient and legitimate rights, 
their momentary connexion with the French Republic! Without or within, 
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contact with, or reliance on the republic has been fatal to liberty, and the 
groundwork of European proscription. 

What is the state of things at present? The President exercises the 

wers of royalty, to which are added the privileges of personal inter- 

erence. The assembly has added to the rights of assemblies of old the 
ready and frequent suspension of all liberty whatsoever. It is a consti- 
tutional monarchy with a form of personal government and a perpetual 
state of siege superadded, and diminished security and splendour. There 
is no splendour, because the aristocracy of intelligence, birth, and wealth, 
will not become the subordinate instrument of a temporary power, to 
which its legal responsibilities impose the right and the duty of personal 
direction. ‘There is no security, because stability cannot constitutionally 
appertain to power. What, then, is wanted to the President to bring 
splendour and security to the country? The answer is in all 
mouths, inviolableness and permanence. 

But responsibility and election are the only remnants of the republic! 
Will they also be sacrificed to the sense of security, to the love of splen- 
dour, to the greatness and tranquillity of the nation? Everything fore- 
bodes that they will. The dread of the state of responsibility and of the 
election of the President of the republic is universal among the moderate 
party and the lovers of order throughout l'rance. Responsibility is looked 
upon asachimera. Public opinion now understands that all crises are 
only struggles for power, and the conflicts of power soon degenerate into 
revolutions. Opinion has, in consequence, resolved that the constitution 
and responsibility shall be set aside at the first convenient opportunity. 
The constitutional responsibility of the President is already a figment of 
the personal inviolableness of a king. But the question of the election is 
far weightier—it paralyses all other thoughts and feelings. The common 
mind is directed to one common thought, how to avoid it, to supplant it, 
to adjourn it, or to destroy it. All France may be said to be in search of 
a remedy for the immense evil by which it is threatened. Who can be 
surprised ? It is only obeying the most simple instinct of preservation. 

f tranquillity reigns on the surface, it is lassitude, not security. ‘The 
country asks for quiet at any price, and, in the conflict of the two repub- 
lican powers, it attaches itself most to that which, by its unity, resembles 
monarchy. It thirsts anxiously for a definite solution, but it awaits that 
the assembly shall give the signal, and it rallies, in the mean time, round 
a provisional solution, whilst the most eminent men have nothing to give 
them but divisions and negations. Yet the signal must be given. The 
republic has itself fixed with inexorable precision its terrible crisis. 
It seems to luxuriate in great excitements; and, as soon as one danger is 
over, it prepares itself with jealous premeditation for the peril of the next 
day. Every one feels that the evil is fundamental. The constitution, 
which is but a few years old, is already perishing beneath the weight of 
public reprobation. Its revision, or, to speak more accurately, its total 
renovation, has become the great arena where the future fate of France 
will be determined—the avowed battle-ground between the long-opposed 
executive and National Assembly. But a few days lie between us and the 
solution of this perilous question. France has, at the present moment, a 
legislative power and an executive power, both elected, distinct, and inde- 

pendent ; and already this new constitution cannot bear the weight of 
these two powers. United, they absorb one another; separated, they 
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threaten each the other ; and the slightest conflict can at any moment 
‘resolve itself into a revolution. The public feels this deeply; it would 
wish to grant to the executive power more authority and duration. But 
this power has already all the prerogatives of royalty; it-only wants an 
inviolable permanence. Such a power would no longer be a republic. 
Let one step more be taken towards consolidating the executive power, 
and we have a monarchy. There lies the true situation of things; and 
will the assembly, will the ambitious soldiers and the turbulent statesmen 
who aspire to their turn of power, or will the supporters of two exiled 
dynasties, bend before the fortunes of a name? Yet, if the revision of the 
constitution should be negatived, and leave the powers as they are, it 
would only perpetuate a destructive antagonism, and pave the way for 
revolutionary struggles. If the revision should weaken the executive, the 
triumph of the Reds and of anarchy is ensured! Should it, on the con- 
trary, fortify it, we shall have a monarchy, and good-by to the republic. 
The public mind does not like placing the state of things before itself in 
such precise language, but the fact itself is universally felt, and, when the 
time comes, matters will be placed in their true light, and the nation will 
have to choose between a red republic or a monarchy. 

The Legislative Assembly has already enjoyed the constitutional right 
of occupying itself upon the important questions of the revision of the 
fundamental law and the repeal of the electoral law of the 31st of May, 
ever since the 28th of May—that is to say, when it entered on the 
third and most momentous year of its existence. The people had, how- 
ever, taken the initiative in the movement, and petitions poured into the 
chamber from all quarters, in most of which the re-eligibility of the Pre- 
sident was insisted upon as an essential part of the revision. A proposi- 
tion for the total revision of the constitution was deposited on the table 
of the assembly, on the 31st of May, by the Duke of Broglie; and 
another, for a partial revision only, was presented the same day by 
M. Payer. The standing committees, and the members of the commis- 
sion to whom the various propositions will ultimately have to be referred, 
were on the point of election when Prince Louis Napoleon imparted a 
new impetus to the movement, and brought forth an unexpected manifes- 
tation of extreme opinions by his address at Dijon. In this address the 
President of the Republic held the language of one sure of his triumph. 
France, he asserted, does not desire the return to the old régime, under 
whatsoever form it be disguised, nor the experiment of fatal and imprac- — 
ticable utopias. Although he had been thwarted in realising all the 
ameliorations that he had intended by a hostile assembly, still he awaited 
with confidence the manifestation of the country, and France should not 
perish in his hands ! 

This speech had the natural effect of irritating the Fusionists, the Pure 
Legitimists, Moderate Legitimists, Orleanists, Regentists, Cavaignac 
Republicans, Red Democratic Socialists, all the members of the National 
Assembly, and all parties in France who were not Napoleonists. General 
Changarnier took the opportunity of the sitting of the house on the 3d of 
June, when twenty-seven petitions were presented for the revision of the 
constitution and the prolongation of the powers of Louis Napoleon, to 
declare that as far as the army was concerned that it was in favour of the 
assembly and not of Louis Napoleon. ‘ No man,” proclaimed the disap- 
pointed yet ambitious general, “ could induce the army to lay hands on 
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the laws of the country and change the form of its government.’’ And 
he added afterwards, in very dubious taste, “ The army, deeply pene- 
trated with the sentiment of its duties and dignity, would never lend 
itself to inflict on France the government of the Czsars, which would 
only be achieved by the drunken Pretorian soldiers.” However indis- 
creet Louis Napoleon may have been in thus drawing upon himself the 

n manifestation of hostility on the part of the pure republicans (if 
such a thing really exists, and personal jealousies and ambitions have 
nothing to do with the wish to perpetuate a republican and anarchical 
form p end teatinarens still it is equally certain that General Changarnier 
does not echo the general sentiments and feelings of the army in attach- 
ing it wholesale to the rump of a parliament. 

The proposal for the revision, laid on the table by the Duke of Broglie, 
signed by 234 members, would, it was expected, be further assisted by 
the Legitimists, the Napoleonists, and even by the moderate Constitu- 
tionalists, known as the Jiers-parti. Thus supported, it was hoped that 
the institutions of France might for once be reasonably modified by a 

acific and deliberate resolution of the representatives of the nation, but 
many difficulties oppose themselves to such a pacific solution of the ques- 
tion. The preliminary discussion which came off on the nomination of 
the fifteen committees on the 6th of June, exhibited a variety of opinions 
little compatible with pacific results. Most of the Legitimists declared 
that they would not vote for the revision unless it were effected in the in- 
terest of the monarchical principle as understood by them. The Moun- 
tain maintained the necessity of the repeal of the law of the 31st of May, 
as the indispensable preliminary to any sort of revision. Among the 
advocates for total revision, we find the names of De Broglie, Molé, 
Montalembert, Dufour, &c. The Legitimists and Fusionists, as Messrs. 
Berryer, Melun, De Corcelles, Moulin, and others, are for a total but 
legal revision, by which is meant a restoration of divine and hereditary 
rights. The Zters-parti, headed by Odilon Barrot and De Tocqueville, 
was in favour of a qualified revision. The absolute adversaries of the 
revision are headed by Messrs. Jules, Favre, Charras, Charamaule, Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, and M. de Mornay, the latter the well-known Orleanist, 
so that there is great breaking up of parties and factions on this momen- 
tous question. 

The Legitimists, both through their orators and the public press, or at 
‘least that part of it which embraces their views, do not appear, however, 
to consider the present moment one in which the battle of an hereditary 
monarchy is to be successfully fought. M. Montalembert, speaking of 
the objects of the revision, did not conceal that his preferences were alto- 
gether in favour of a monarchy; but he added, that at the present time 
France was too disturbed in its ideas, too much moved by revolution, to 
support that form of government. He did not believe that the nation 
would, at present, declare in favour of the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and since the republic was to subsist for some time longer, he de- 
sired to see it rendered as supportable as possible. 

The Univers, the accredited organ of the French clergy, says in the 
same tone, ‘‘ Two instincts alone survive in what are called the en- 
lightened classes, the horror of revolutions and changes ; in the masses, 
the worship of military glory. Now it is the masses who must have the 
upper head, and the President is named Bonaparte. This name, which 
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fascinates the people, has also the support of at least half the bourgeoisie. 
It will have more than the half if it has against it a competitor not for 
the presidency, but for a higher dignity. It is an error to suppose that 
the préstige of this name is exhausted. Nobody can prove this, and there 
is much to indicate the contrary. How are the signatures to the petitions, 
which arrive at the assembly by thousands demanding revision, obtained? 
Some petitions, indeed, speak of total revision, or legal revision, but the 

itioners do not understand these words. They are told that it is for 

naparte, and then they sign. ‘This is the truth. The chance of a 
ballot, if it be resorted to (and it must be resorted to; if there be a divi- 
sion, there must be a final judge), are for M. Bonaparte.” The Univers 
concludes, therefore, by proposing to chime in with the necessity of the 
day, and to continue M. Bonaparte “in the sort of lieutenant-generalship 
which he has filled since the 10th of December in a way to merit some 
gratitude, and which cannot be filled so easily and so satisfactorily by any 
other person.” 

The Legitimists would appear from these manifestations to entertain 
few hopes of success at present, and to be preparing themselves for an 
honourable and dignified submission. But they are, as we have pre- 
viously shown, mistaken in the idea that a revision of the constitution, on 
an appeal to the ballot, will be followed by a presidency of a republic or 
a lieutenant-generalship for an exiled monarchy. M. Leon de Laborde 
said openly, before the assembly, that to admit that there was reason for 
a total modification of the constitution, was equivalent to saying that the 
country claimed a monarchical constitution. M. Antony Thouret, on 
the other hand, designated, as a republican, the idea of a revision of the 
constitution as a wish to stake the repose and the future of France on a 
battle of ambitions! It is, indeed, from the latter party, the party hostile 
to all revision, that danger is chiefly to be apprehended. 

The revision of the constitution may now, after the discussion in com- 
mittee, be considered as demanded by the majority of the assembly ; but 
by one of the strangest anomalies in the legislative history of any country, 
that majority is, in reality, the minority; 200 representatives of the 
people havifig by law, as at present constituted, the power of nullifying the 
act of 400. - The minority usurps the national sovereignty, and exercises 
a despotism over an enormous majority—all in virtue of the constitution ! 
The minority in numbers refuses even to discuss the law of revision; it 
menaces that if it be granted by the majority of members, but real mino- 
rity, it will make an appeal to arms. When it is suggested that the 
republican system may one day be discarded by the will of the nation, 
the same minority, consistent with itself, proclaims the divine right of the 
republic, and, working out its own principle, maintains that the republic 
is superior to the national sovereignty, or to universal suffrage. 

With such dogmas and mysteries to throw into the arena of discussion 
the day when the battle of ambitions comes on, and with an almost impreg- 
nable position to fall back upon when the country is once more appealed 
to, it is very difficult to imagine any other than the common denoue- 
ment in France to all difficult and fundamental questions, that the consti- 
tution itself will never arrive at the term fixed for its own reform or mo- 
dification, and that it will be revised in some such summary manner as 
the constitution of 1791, the ultra-democratie code of 1793, and the con- 
stitutions of the years 1803 and 1808, which disappeared before the con- 
stitutions of the Empire. : 
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THE WAR IN KAFFIRLAND. 


Tue sentimentalism of the age is really sickening. After pursuing 
for years a continued of plunder and extortion, accompanied by 
erimes innumerable of the most savage hue ; after a constant sue- 
cession of invasions, sometimes, as in 1834 and ste eta Kaffirs 
at a time, of British territory, destroying farms - mur- 
dering colonists im cold blood, carrrying off the cattle, devas- 
tating the land, and committing all kinds of atrocities; we are told by 
the Government of this Country—no doubt in deference to the above- 
mentioned sentimentalism—that “the more enlightened spirit of modern 
days has put an end to hostilities as of yore with barbarous tribes on 
the outskirts of settlements.” ‘‘ Warfare is now,’ Sir Charles Wood 
informs us, “of a more expensive character than formerly,” and he, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “believes it to be well worth the while of a 
civilised country to carry it on in this spirit!” This is carrying out the 
spirit of Free Trade into modern warfare with a vengeance. No reci- 

i the loss once more all on one side. The Kaffirs are to in- 
vade, plunder, and exterminate; they are barbarians and savages ; they 
must be fired at sparingly, and cut down tenderly. Double-barrelled 
rifles and Colt’s revolvers, as used in the New World under similar cir- 
cumstances, or razzias in Algeria—out upon the idea! The amiable Kaffir 
who roasts his living prisoners is to be taught, at every sacrifice of 

itory, wealth, honour, and life, to be reconciled to a more civilised 
state of things! We do not mean to say that the system adopted under 
the advice of such men as Sir B. Urban, Sir P. Maitland, Sir Henry 
Pottinger, and Sir Harry Smith, of establishing military posts within the 
territory of a frontier of turbulent, predatory, savage people, ignorant 
alike of laws and of restraint, and actuated by one common feeling of 
hatred of the white man, is not infinitely better than the commando 
system of the Dutch, who used to shoot down every Kaffir, whether 
in robbing, or only on the way to seek for anf opportunity 

for so doing; but we assert that this system even of military and mis- 
sionary posts has now been tried, and has not been found efficient. The 
Kaffirs have not become reconciled to a more civilised state of life by 
either plan ; and to take, in the face of an insurrection so general and 
so greatly diffused as to have paralysed every arm in the country, and 
led to defections even among our own subsidised allies, such milk-and- 
water measures, as an expensive and inefficient warfare, and the sending 
out two gentlemen to investigate at the last moment our relations with 
the native tribes, is as unworthy of the wisdom and foresight of the 
country, as it is indiscreet in regard to the security and prosperity of the 
comer Our relations with the native tribes! Why, they are written in 
the blood of colonists, their wives, and children, ad their servants ; they 
are traced in the devastation of the land and the yet smouldering ashes of 
the peaceful homesteads ; they are marked by the bleaching bones of the 
murdered wayfarers. But these are not the kind of evidences to be 
perused by a quasi-sentimental ministry, themselves supra-civilised by 
the pacific crowds of an Exhibition of all Nations—Kaffirs, Pawnees, 
Sioux, Kurds, Berbers, Borneo pirates, Thugs, and a few other of the less 
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exemplary tribes and castes of the world exeepted. The evidences ad- 
mitted in Downing~street are to the effect that the southern extremity of 
the continent of Africa-is peopled by many tribes—as Hotteatots, Bush- 
men, Kaffirs, Zulas, Fingoes and others, all more or less connected by 
language and by race. They are to the effect that the missionaries have 
one form of language, by which all the dialects will be brought 
‘ together, and civilisation thus most assuredly be ensured in a wholesale 
manner; that the Dutch are boors in all senses of the word, and must 
not be allowed to retard the progress of a benign civilisation; that they 
are retreating towards the rich plains and fertile vales of the newly- 
diseovered interior lakes and rivers, and that they must be anticipated 
sta philanthropists, who will kindly warn the Siinieoheaiaiiel 
i of the approach of the rude boors, and prepare them to give to 
the emigrants or invaders not a hospitable but a hostile reception.* 
They are to the effect that Sir Harry Smith having failed in nominating 
a subservient local legislative council, who would put off the question of a 
constitution while that of war was in abeyance—had remained governor 
of the colony without any representative assembly to assist him—and 
- that two gentlemen should be sent out to act for the unwilling and lag- 
gard local assembly, and investigate the relations of the native tribes ! 
What a farce is such a mode of proceeding in such an extremity? It is 
not surpassed by a vote of 300,000/.—which will last as long as the present 
inistry—and a regiment of unhorsed dragoons to be sent out to terrify 
the savages by shaking their brightcoloured pennons, Chinese fashion—— 
for the war, it is expressly conceded, is to be one of courtly and chival- 
rous antecedents, as if enacted in the luxurious arena of a field of cloth 
of gold.t 3 : 
“The Kaffirs,” says Mrs. Ward, in her work on the Cape, “have 





* We gave in the New Monthly (Part IIL, 1850, p. 345 et seg.) a detailed 
account of the discovery of Lake Ngami and the River Zouga, and of the 
Batouani and other reputed tribes living in these fertile and central regions of 
South Africa. It appears that it was really time to do something, for Mrs. Ward 
notices, in the last edition of her work on the Cape, as the latest news from thence 
which had been received in time for publication, that “the Boers, far beyond 
Bloem Fontein, under Pretorius, are determined that no one shall pass through 
their territory to the newly-discovered lake (Lake Ngami), and have already fined 
some severely. The lake will be easy of access down the Limpopo, which runs 
through the Boer country into it, as it is believed. All other ways, as far as are 
known, are through deserts; and the ignorant peuple (Boers) will not suffer the 
missionaries to teach the natives about them. It would be unsafe to send any 
expedition under seven hundred men, as Pretorius is more than 256miles beyond 
a.” station.” . 

is is a y cool territorial assumption on the part of General Pretorius and 
his boors, who did not even discover the lake, or the Zouga, or the Limpopo, and 
it will sow the seeds of much future contention and strife. 1t is somewhat curious 
to hear that, to meet such threatening contingencies, Sir Harry Smith has sent off 
& Messenger to warn the Batouani against the apprehended invasion of the Boers, 
while Lord Grey sends out instructions that the rights of the Batouani are to be 
supported by a British resident, who is to be a missionary, and a small armed 
force! Where is such force to be found at the present crisis? and, when found, 
are they to cross the Bakalihari Desert, or to make their way through the Boer 
territory? If so, what force will be requisite? 

{ Happily they do not appear to hold the same views of Kaffirland at the War 

as they do in Downing-street. The cavalry are to be supplied with double- 
barrelled carbines, and reinforcements of artillery and other troops are also on 
their way, or preparing to leave for the Cape. 
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been painted as an aboriginal race, ‘a and gentle people.’ T 
pa anepder ter iweb they db premmte ‘caprms lands hint eet 

. Their habits are the most savage imaginable; their treachery 
is well known to all who have been unfortunate enough to come in con- 
tact with them ; and the conversions effected among them, in ninety-nine 
cases out of the hundred, have no other existence than in the warm ima- 
ginations of the well-meaning but ill-informed members of missionary 
societies. What converts there are, are principally from the despised 
slaves of the heughty Kaffirs—the Fingves.” Dr. Knox also speaks 
from personal observation of the Kaffirs—Amakosas, as he more properly 
calls them—and whom he considers as a totally distinct race from the 
Hottentot and Bosjeman races, and closely allied to the negro race, as 
“treacherous, bloody, and thoroughly savage.” (‘The Races of Men,” 
p- 241.) Lieutenant-Colonel E. Napier has given frequent testimony 
to the same effect in the pages of the New Monthly. The late Sir 
John Barrow supposed the Amakosas to be descendants of a tribe of 
Badwin Arabs; but if so, how came they to be Kaffirs, or infidels? 
Certain it is that they are intruders who have expelled the aboriginal 
Hottentots from the Amatola into the bush (Bushmen), and enslaved 
whole tribes, under the infamous term of Fingoe—a person having no 
claim to justice, mercy, or life. Mrs. Ward says the restless desire for 
plunder among the Kaffirs speaks much in favour of their Arab origin ; 
so do their tent-shaped huts, their riches consisting in herds of cattle, and 
their wandering habits. The Kaffirs’ principal implement of war is also 
like the Badwin, the spear or assegai, unknown to the aborigines. 

From 1842 or 3 till 1846, when war was proclaimed, the same autho- 
rity informs us the colonists were engaged in perpetual warfare with the 
Kaffirs. The farmers could not stir without arms, murder stalked through 
the highway in open day, robberies were too common to be always 
recorded, and commandos (Mrs. Ward uses the word in the sense of an 
inroad in pursuit of stolen cattle, and not, as Lord John Russell does, as 
a desultory war of extermination) were marched through the country to 
punish recreant chiefs; but the latter invariably eluded the troops, and 
escaped with the cattle. 

We need not now turn to the history of the last war, the records of 
which have already appeared in our pages.* Suffice it that, on the 23rd 
of December, 1847, Sir Harry Smith brought the said war to a temporary 
close with a grand meeting at King William’s Town, at which the chiefs 
Sandilla, Stock, Pato, and others, were present, and at which Sir Harry 
Smith declared that the Queen of England had sent him to Africa to put 
a stop to violence, and to organise the country over which they had so 
ruthlessly stalked as destroyers. It mattered not to him; they might 
fight, but he would conquer them: he would be chief, or inkosi enkulu, 
as he designated himself. The chiefs present kissed the stave of submis- 
sion and peace, and Kaffirland was partitioned out into York, under San- 
dilla ; Lincolnshire, under Stock ; Bedfordshire, under Pato ; Cambridge- 
shire, under Umhala ; Sussex, under Tois ; and Yorkshire, under Mapassa 





- * We must refer the reader to Mrs. Ward’s excellent little work, “The Cape 
and the Kaffirs.” Mrs. Ward says, “ Although I have been sanguine in my 
hopes of peace, I have never for a moment swerved from my opinion of the Kaffir. 
From the first to last I have denounced him as incapable of honest feeling—as an 
irreclaimable savage!” ‘These are “the pastoral and peaceful people” of the 


missionary agents. 
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and the Tambookies. The fickleness of the natives, their disinclination 
to abandon their predatory habits, and their natural aversion to foreign 
interference, may be considered as the remote and ever-returning cause 
of hostility; but the immediate cause of the present outbreak appears 
to have been the deposition of Sandilla from his high estate of para- 
ns chief of the Gaikas, necessitated by his turbulent and disloyal pro- 
’ ings. 

On the 19th of December, 1850, Sir Harry Smith summoned Sandilla 
to a conference of the Gaika tribes, his adviser and supporter being, it is 
supposed, his brother and chief councillor, Anta ; he was led to di 
the summons, whereupon he was deposed, and his mother, Sutu, “the 
great widow,” was elected in her son’s stead. Sandilla and his friends re- 
sented this dismissal from authority, the more especially as Sir Harry Smith 
also declared the chief’s lands to be confiscated, and they refused obedience 
to the proclamation. On the 24th of December, Colonel Mackinnon was 
accordiugly despatched, at the head of six hundred men, to capture San- 
dilla, but he was led into a defile of the Keiskama, apparently by the 
treachery of the Kaffir police, as they have subsequently deserted by 
hundreds, and, at a point where the men could only pass in a single file, a 
deadly fire was opened upon them, in which Assistant-Surgeon Stuart, 
a corporal, and nine privates of the 6th regiment, and a corporal of 
the 73rd regiment were killed, and several officers and men were more 
or less severely wounded. Colonel Mackinnon moved back by a different 
road, and on reaching the Debe flats, a horrible sight presented itself : 
fourteen soldiers of the 45th regiment lay dead upon the plain. Three of 
these men it appears had been sent out on escort duty, and the other 
eleven were afterwards despatched in search of them. They were all way- 
laid and brutaily murdered. 

This disastrous affair was the signal for a general rising of the Gaikas. 
They stalked, as usual, through the land with brand and assegai,and the 
poor settlers in the military villages, who were gathered together to make 
merry on Christmas-day, were surprised by the treacherous foe, and man 
were cut to pieces on their devastated homesteads. Woburn, Aukland, 
and Juanasburg were the first to feel the destroying stroke. At mid-day, 
while the peaceful inhabitants were seated at their Christmas dinners, the 
savages surrounded their dwellings, and, in a few minutes, nothing but 
smoking ruins, and corpses horribly mutilated, marked the sites where — 
the villages had stood. The Kaffirs then poured across the boundary in 
marauding parties, devastating the open country along the frontier as.far 
west as Graham’s Town. The tribes engaged in these ravages were 
those of Stock, Botman, and Tois, chiefs who, a week before, pro- 
fessed peaceful and amicable intentions 

On the morning of December 29th, Colonel Somerset left Fort Hare, 
with a force of about 230 men, to open a communication with Fort Cox, 
where the governor was surrounded and cut off from all succour. But 
when only a few miles from the fort, Colonel Somerset’s small band was 
attacked by an overwhelming body of Kaffirs, who charged upon the 
column, broke it, and killed, chiefly in close fighting, two officers (Lieu- 
tenants Melvin and Gordon) and twenty men, besides wounding many 
others. A reinforcement of 100 men from the fort relieved the party, 
which was obliged to retrace its steps. The loss of the enemy was, however, 
affirmed, in Colonel Somerset's despatch, to have been considerable, the 
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fire’ having been steady and well directed, and the ground contested with. 
the‘enemy for upwards of four hours. 

In the mean ‘time Sir Harry Smith escaped in a precisely opposite 
direction.. Making a dash from Fort Cox, with 250 of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, he forced a passage through the Debe Neck, though 
opposed by a a body of the enemy, who kept. up a heavy fire, without 
oceasioning much loss, and arrived at King William’s Town, vid Fort 
White, on the 30th of December. From thence the governor issued a 

ation, declaring that every post in British Kaffirland should be 
maintained. The abandonment of one of them would, he said, have 
been the signal for revolt to every T.’Slambie chief. The forts were well 
provisioned for six weeks, and would form a nucleus for an invading 
army of patriots. ‘The Gaikas,” added the gallant general, ‘“‘ must be 
driven out of the Amatolas, and expelled for ever !”’ 

Every effort was accordingly made to raise levies. Thirty-eight dis- 

soldiers and Hottentots, and also fifty Fingoes, well armed, 
were sent up from Port Elizabeth by the 4th of January. All the 
burghers were called out by Colonel Somerset, through the civil commis- 
sioners, but the call met with a very faint response. Levies, however, 
proceeded more actively in the country districts. Among the chief of 
these were the Cape Town, Albany, and Genadendal levies. By the 
inning of February, Sir Harry Smith found himself still in King 
William’s Town, and at the head of about 5000 troops of all sorts bearing 
arms, including Hottentot levies and the burgher force. Meanwhile, 
the Kaffirs, on the 21st of January, had made a fierce and prolonged 
attack upon the cattle and village of Alice, adjoining Fort Hare. The 
chief credit for the defence of the place has been given to the Fingoes, 
of whom six were killed and ten or twelve wounded; while, on the other 
hand, the loss of the Kaffirs was estimated at from 100 to. 150 men. 
A still more brilliant result had attended upon an attempt made by the 
Kaffirs and rebel Hottentots on Fort Beaufort, on the 7th of the same 
month, when, owing to the gallantry of the Fort Beaufort garrison, 
chiefly despised Fingoes, under Colonel Sutton, and the bravery and 
patriotism of the Beaufort burghers, the enemy were repulsed at all 
points ; the chief, Hermanus, and his son slain, the accumulated spoil of 
previous inroads, and from 1500 to 2000 head of cattle, retaken. The 
deceased Kaffir chief, Hermanus, had received a grant of territory on 
the Blinkwater from Sir Benjamin d’ Urban ; and, by this rebellious act, Sir 
Harry Smith declared the lands.so granted had reverted to the crown, 
and he expelled at the same time the successors of Hermanus and all their 
rebellious people beyond the limits of the colony. 

These successes—if holding the existing military strongholds against 
an*enemy superior in numbers could be so called—were all that could be 
brought to balance the great fact, by this time manifest, that the Kaffirs 
had deliberately taken up arms to expel us from their settlements, if not 
from our own as well; that Umlanjeni’s prophecies were dictated by 
Sandilla, and that even the forbearance which was at first reported as 
indicating the absence of determined hostility, was only part of a deep laid 
plan for forcing us to strike the first blow. Further, it was evident that, 
not‘ content with rousing their own population, the Kaffirs had sum- 
moned every coloured tribe to take a share in the war ; and that thus, not 
only the Kaffir police corps, instituted by Sir Henry Pottinger, 800 strong, 
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and organised like a regiment of. Indian irregulars, had gone over to the 
enemy, but our own local corps, the Cape Mounted Rifles, who had shown 
so much loyalty and bravery at the onset, soon began to manifest ¢o strong 
a spirit of defection that it was found necessary to disband the whole body. 
The Hottentots of Theopolis likewise exhibited symptoms of disaffection, and 
there is much reason to believe would have followed the example of their 
Blinkwater countrymen, had the Kaffirs appeared in force in that quar- 
ter. At Fort Armstrong the disaffection, so general among the coloured 
ulation, manifested itself in acts of open rebellion, and the loyal in- 
itants had to take refuge in the tower, until relieved by the garrison 

of Fort Beaufort. Nor were the Kaffirs idle. Seconded by the whole of 
the Kat River Hottentots, who had joined their bands, Shiloh was cap- 
tured and devastated, Whittlesea besieged, and Cradock and Somerset 
laced in the greatest danger. These untoward circumstances elicited 

m the Dutch civil commissioner, Van Ryneveld, a tardy, but effective 
appeal to the loyalty of all whites. ‘“ The colony,” said the commissioner, 
‘¢is now threatened with a more formidable and destructive combination 
than has ever been known before in this country. The Kaffirs are using 
very great efforts to induce all native people to sit still or join against us. 
The Kaffirs have resolved to exterminate the white man. Although they 
will not succeed in this, they will certainly inflict an irreparable calamity 
upon the colony, if white men will not at once lay aside all disputes and 
unitedly meet the enemy. The governor is now firmly resolved to crush 
the power of the enemy ; but, to do this, the colony must unite, and put 
forth a strong effort.’’ This appeal aroused the slumbering spirit of 
many of the Boers, and large parties were collected at Graaf Reinet and 
other places, under the command of Colonel Somerset, who was appointed 
general commandant of this force, more particularly with the view to 
keeping in check Hermanus’s band and the rebel Hottentots of Fort 
Armstrong, and of the Kat River and Blinkwater, who, since the death 
of the chief of that name, had been headed by an elder son. 

The communication between King William’s Town and the sea at 
Buffalo Mouth had hitherto always been kept open ; but that between 
King William’s Town and General Somerset’s head-quarters was closed 
by the Kaffirs, who surrounded and intercepted all communication with 
Forts White and Cox. But Colonel Mackinnon succeeded on the 30th 
of January, at the head of a detachment of 2150 men and one six- 
pounder, in throwing supplies into these forts, and removing the sick 
and wounded ; and on the 13th of February he again marched in the 
same: direction with five companies of the 73rd regiment, the Etropean 
levy of 400 men, 200 mounted Riflemen and the Hottentot levies, with 
two six-poupders—in all, about 2750 men. With this force Colonel 
Mackinnon proceeded first to Fort White, encountering the same oppo- 
sition as before at the Debe Neck ; and on the 14th the troops marched 
to Fort Hare, by the broad drift of the Keiskamma, destroying the 
crops, kraals, and huts, on their way, and effecting a junction with 
General Somerset. 

After the junction of Colonel Mackinnon’s force with that of General 
Somerset, a movement was made up the Chumie Valley, the crops being 
destroyed and the fields laid waste in every direction, including those o 
the murderers of the inhabitants of the military villages. This accom- 
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the five mies'of the 73rd (400 men) were left with 
eae oth Paps worteg remainder of the force returned by the 
middle dtift, descending the Chumie River to Fort Wiltshire, in order 
waste the country of Botman, Kona, and Tois. During the per- 
formance of this duty, the attacks of the Kaffirs on the rear-guard were 
continuous and resolute. Pouring out of every lateral valley, they in- 
cessantly harassed the line of and though repeatedly c and 
driven back, persevered until nightfall, causing a loss of eight killed 
and seventeen badly wounded. Colonel Mackinnon states the loss of 
the Kaffirs to have been very heavy, and that several of their men of note 
were supposed to be shot. 

General Somerset had at the same time prepared, with a reinforce- 
ment of five companies of the 73rd, to give hohe to the Kat River rebel 
Kaffirs and Hottentots under Hermanus’s son. With this view, Com- 
mandant Walter Currie, with the levies of Mancazana, Heugh’s and 
Ziervoyel’s hers, and the levies of Post Retief, moved upon Balfour 
on the 22nd of February, while General Somerset moved the same day on 
Fort Armstrong, at which point the forces were to unite. The Hotten- 
tots, however, having made a stand at Chumie Bridge, General Somerset 
was delayed an hour and a half in forcing the passage. In the mean 
time, Commandant Walter Currie’s detachment had reached Balfour at 
daybreak. The rebels, supported by a strong party from Fort Arm- 
strong, made a gallant defence, and they were not driven from their 
position till near mid-day. Two fellows held out in the tower till the 
next day. The burgher force had four killed and fourteen wounded in 
this engagement, and they found ninety rebels dead. The united forces 
of General Somerset’s detachment and the burgher levies, after these 
delays, effected a junction before Fort Armstrong. The fort was shelled 
for some time. The rebels then mixed themselves up with the women 
and children. General Somerset had the greatest trouble in saving the 
latter from destruction before he could carry the place by storm. Even 
this effected, the men in the tower would not surrender, but kept firing 
from the -holes till it was blown up with shells. Twenty-seven 
Kaffirs and Hottentots were killed in the fort, and nine in the tower. On 
the side of the assailants, four men were dangerously wounded. One 
hundred and sixty prisoners were taken, 70 to 100 stand of arms, 
and 400 women nk children ; add to which, at least 200 rebels gave 
themselves up at Balfour on the 22nd and 23rd, among whom there 
appear to have been a sprinkling of English and Dutch reprobates. 

After the capture of Fort Armstrong the combined force of burghers 
and General Somerset’s division moved on Eland’s post, where they took 
eighty prisoners; thence to Philipton, where property to a very great ex- 
tent was seized, evidently the harvest of devastation and murder which 
these rebels had been for some time reaping. On the 28th of February 
General Somerset returned with his new captures to Burgher’s Post, 
where he had left the Fort Armstrong prisoners, and such was the extra- 

inarily insecure state of the country, that during the general's short 
absence, the post had been attacked in a most determined manner by 
the Kaffirs, ie. had with difficulty been repulsed by Major Blakeway, 
leftin charge with 400 men. On the 3rd of March General Somerset 
returned to his head-quarters at Fort Hare, and was for a month after- 
wards incessantly occupied with court-martials trying the rebel prisoners. 
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| The et mata month of February and the whole of March 
were occupied by Sir Harry Smith in awaiting and receiving supplies 
of men, ammunition, and commissariats by the Buffalo, in issuing 
the necessary instructions and recommendations, and in carrying on 
commandos, vr, as it is now more civilly called, ‘‘ patrolling the ad- 

t country.” On the 18th of Mareh Sir Harry Smith moved 
with a force of 2500 men, for the purpose of anticipating a daring in- 
tention of the enemy, of which he is said to have had certain information, 
to attack Fort Hare, and rescue the rebels then before the military tri- 
bunal. On the 19th Sir Harry Smith fell in with the enemy on the 
banks of the Keiskamma, and who, after being repulsed in a partial 
attack upon the right flanking column, took to a mountain called the 
Hegu. A disposition for attack was instantly made by the commander- 
in-chief, and the enemy, 2000 strong, were driven out of the mountain at 
all points, and pursued across the open country between the Hegu and 
the great Amatola range. On the 20th Sir Harry Smith joined General 
Somerset, and on the ZIst he began his return by Fort Cox, buraing the 
villages and devastating the country on his march. Some skirmishes 
took place subsequently on the Debe flats, and a very hot engagement 
was fought in the Kwahu ridge, which joins these flats to the Amatolas ; 
after which Sir Harry Smith moved on and crowned the high range of 
Tab Indoda, the troops dispersing the enemy in every direction, and 
burning one of their mountain kraals. The 22nd was allowed for rest, 
and on the 23rd the troops moved on Old Fort Wiltshire, for the pur- 
pose of devastating the country of Eno’s tribe. 

Upon this occasion nearly a thousand head of black cattle was col- 
lected and driven off. In the capture of the cattle four of our men were 
killed, and six wounded. Thus terminated what is designated as a most 
Jaborious and most successful “ patrol.” 

At this time, while the whole of Kaffirland was in insurrection, and 
the Hottentots on the Kat River and country adjacent were in open 
rebellion; while chiefs, supposed to be friendly, as Kreli, Seyolo, Stock, 
and others, were either openly or covertly hostile, and even Pato, who 
held in his hands the communication between head-quarters and Buffalo 
Mouth, could scarcely be depended upon, the Timboes or Tambookies 
in the north were also in open rebellion, engaging in almost daily skir- 
mishes with the colonists and burghers under Field-Commandants Joubert, 
Olivier, and Read. Between the 26th of January and the 18th of 
February these experienced leaders of commandos had captured 9000 
head of cattle and 400 horses, and killed upwards of 250 of the enemy. 
It is probable that they did not trammel their proceedings with court- 
martials of nearly a month’s duration in the heart of a country in in- 
surrection. The Hottentots of Shileh had also united with the Tam- 
bookies to attack Whittlesea, which had been gallantly defended by 
Captain Tylden, who had also made a successful commando against the . 
rebels at the head of a motley force of Fingoes, Cradock volunteers, 
Colesberg and Burgher’s Dorp levy, and about 170 friendly Kaffirs, 
under a gallant fellow named Samuel Kama. 

On the 27th of March, Major Somerset was despatched from Fort 
Hare with 1200 men to scour the surrounding country and Eland’s Berg. 
On the 28th, a patrol of 300 ravaged Seyolo’s country from King 
_ William’s Town, destroying from thirty to forty Kaffirs. On the 8th of | 
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April, Colonel Mackinnon’s patrol sought for cattle unsuccessfully in the 
uins of the Buffalo. On the 10th, Kaffirs and Hottentots attacked Fort 
pwn, and carried, off 200 head of cattle. On the 15th, Colonel Mac- 

kinnon left King William’s Town for a patrol of six days with 2500 men, 

ce aeiines ape Mounted Rifles. The column was boldly attacked 

the both in the rear and flank; Fletcher of the 73rd was 
killed,-and Captain Morris of the levies was wounded; one sergeant, and 
four rank and file were also killed. On the part of the enemy, their loss 
was estimated at 150 men. 

All this time a feeling of indifference was still general at the Cape to 
what was termed an imperial and not a colonial war, and even the frontier 
farmers showed, in most instances, a disinclination to join in the struggle. 
They appear to have been disgusted with the lengthened court-martials 
and tedious military inquiries carried on against wily savages caught with 
arms in their hands, stained with the blood of their victims; and, they 
contended, that unless the Kaffirs were exterminated all along the frontier 
districts, no security for life or property could be expected. The repeated 
marches and counter-marches also appear to have fatigued and harassed 
the coloured portion of the force beyond endurance; and on the 13th of 
March no less than seventy Hottentots, forty-six of them belonging to 
the Cape Mounted Rifles, including three sergeants, went over to the 
enemy. This defection was followed by further disclosures, showing that 
the conspiracy of the Hottentots was much deeper and more wide- 
spread than had been at first imagined. It is said that the Cape Corps 
had not only supplied Sandilla with large quantities of ammunition, but 
that when employed against the Kaffirs they fired blank cartridges. 
Civilised nations are, in points like these, seldom a match for barbarous 
and savage tribes, whose cunning and treachery exceeds anything that a 
loyal and enlightened mind is prepared either to conceive or admit. 

When ‘the Ama Galeka chief, Kreli, joined the rebel party, he made 

t attempts, as a chief paramount, to carry along with him the sub- 
chiefs Umhala and Pato, but both, although undoubted cases of cattle- 
driving lay at their door or that of their followers, thought it discreet to 
hold on for the time being with the party in the ascendant, as far as de- 
fensive measures were concerned. Kreli had thus to content himself with 

carrying on operations in the usual predatory scale, among which the most . 

notorious — to have been the plunder and destruction of a station be- 

longing to Messrs. Crouch, at no great distance from the chief’s own kraal. 

It does not appear that much was done during the month of April. 
When the last despatches left the Cape (May 2nd), the conjoint rebel 
force of Kaffirs and Hottentots was still in great force in the moun- 
tain fastnesses of the Kat Berg, Eland’s Berg, and the Chumie, thus 
a a most difficult front to the colonial troops, at the same time 

ving the whole extent of the Amatola to retire upon in the event of 
having their position foreed. A burgher force of 400 men had luckily 
joined General Somerset to oppose the enemy in that quarter. Mr. Gil- 
fillan’s commando had, in the mean time, marched from Shiloh on the 

White Kei, when a severe and decisive engagement was fought at a place 

called the Imvani Neck, against Kreli’s Amagalekas and Mapassa’s Tam- 

bookies, eighteen chiefs being slain, and Kreli forced to open communica- 

tion with Butterworth. Major Wilmot’s patrol, or commando, which did 

eerie in Seyolo’s country, was still out. The Gaikas were said, 

g to some accounts, to be 5000 strong, under Sandilla, in the 
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Amatola mountains; but far more credible accounts represented them as dis- 
pirited and discomfited as Kreli’s Amagalekas, the Tambookies, and the 
rebel Hottentots and Kaffirs on the Chumie and the Kat Rivers. 

The total number of British troops in the field at the same time 
amounted to 7637; of these, 4600 were native levies and 836 of the 
colonial troops, leaving only 1850 British infantry, who were supported, 
however, by 246 artillerymen and engineers, and 103 seamen and 
marines. . The 74th Regiment, now on its way out, will carry a seasonable 
reinforcement of 500 bayonets; and when that reinforcement shall arrive, 
it is understood that Sir Harry Smith will assume the offensive, his plan 
being understood to be to move on a given day from King William’s Town 
with Colonel Mackinnon’s division, while General Somerset’s division 
will advance at the same moment, by a concerted scheme, from Fort 
Hare. These columns thus moving simultaneously are to sweep the 
Hottentot and Kaffir rebels before them, carrying on the pursuit into the 
strongholds of the Gaikas, who, it is to be hoped, will be effectually 
dislodged from their fastnesses.- This is not, however, by any means an 
undertaking of trifling import. The land-carriage of the commissariat is 
at once the most difficult and most expensive part of a campaign in 
Kaffirland. These difficulties and expenses will be increased a hundred- 
fold within the rocky desert districts of the Amatola, The Zulas, or 
Zoolahs of Port Natal, who were to have co-operated on the other 
side of the Amatola district, have, it appears, enough to do at home, 
and little or no assistance appears to be expected from that quarter. 
The Kaffirs, though defeated at all points, are still very numerous, 
and it is in vain to deny that the sympathy of the whole of the 
coloured population of South Africa is with them. Winter, which has 
departed from us, is advancing with the colonists, and the storms of the 
tempestuous Cape will materially disturb the sea-communication between 
the western and eastern provinces, which has hitherto been found so 
convenient. Worse than all, the colonists themselves are disaffected, 
almost disloyal.. The burghers under Pretorius are, as we have seen, in 
open rebellion, hastening to Lake Ngami and its great tributary streams 
to found a little Dutch republic or dictatorship. The British colonists 
querulously demand a constitution, although, when Sir Harry Smith 
granted them a representative government, they refused to act till the 
question of a constitution had been discussed. It is undoubtedly much to 
be regretted that the constitution did not go out by last mail; but even 
if it had, it would have had little effect upon the present war. 

“The colonists, except a few burghers, the tenants of the military vil- 
lages, and of the few frontier stations, are opposed to the war altogether. 
They would concede to the Kaffirs their ancient frontier, and give up the 
system of military.stations and villages. Yet they acknowledge that but 
for Sir Harry Smith and General Somerset's actual positions, the colony 
would have been overrun by the Kaffirs. Supposing, then, that the Kaffirs 
had been brought to terms by concessions on the part of the colonists, it 
would only have postponed the evil. From whatever frontier — 
to the Kaffirs, the Great Fish River or the Keiskamma, they would have 
been for ever making predatory excursions into the territories of their 
more industrious neighbours, robbing and driving off their cattle. This 
is proved by ail past colonial history. It is also an inevitable result of the 
contact of civilisation and unredeemable savage life, that the one must suc- 
cumb before the other. Hottentots, Hindus, Moors, may to a certain ex- 
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tent be civilised; Kaffirs, Berbers, Badwin Arabs, and Kurds, like many 
tribes of Red Indians and hill tribes in India, can scarcely ever be brought 
to submit to legal control. Under these circumstances, it was obvious 
that the defence of the colony must be left to the mother country, and 
very inefficient have been the means taken, and the monies aebel. 

it has been said by persons who oppose this war of races in our own 
country, let us expel the Kaffirs from the Amatolas. And where shall we 
drive them to? If to the northward, there must still be a frontier line; 
and however far that frontier line may be removed, it will be as difficult, 
and more so, to defend than the former one. This is certainly a great 
evil, and where the territory acquired is not worth keeping, a very de- 
plorable one; but it is more or less inseparable from the enjoyment of 
territory and power in the neighbourhood of savage populations. It is 
just as the French are placed in Algeria in reference to the Berbers. The 
difficulty is to be met in only one of two ways—to expel the predatory 
tribes from their fastnesses, or to hold them there in military subjection. 
We have very little faith in the problematic civilisation of the Kaffirs by 
the missionaries. All practical testimonies are opposed to such an agree- 
able solution of the difficulties of the question. Granting the necessity of 
establishing British sovereignty in Kafhrland, so imperiously ineoniak: by 
natural circumstances, the position of that country on the eastern sea- 
board, its interception of Natal from the Cape, and its reference to 
British and Dutch settlements in the north, and in the Vaal and Orange 
Rivers; and by the predatory habits of its population, it has been urged 
that we must take the Kaffirs in hand, as was done with the Bheels in 
India, and after practically and exclusively evincing our supremacy in the 
field, devote ourselves to the work of regeneration. 

This appears to be really the only practicable mode of proceeding, and 
the only one that will apparently flow from the irresistible course of 
events. Situated as they are, the Kaffirs cannot well be driven north 
or south, east or west. They must be subjected in their own terri- 
tories. ‘To accomplish this, a tried and gallant officer is left with a most 
inadequate force, even when the 74th and other troops on their way to 
the Cape shall have joined, a very inefficient commissariat, a discon- 
tented colony, and winter coming on, to wage war in a most difficult 
country, against a numerous, brave, and wily enemy, in the midst of 
rebellious Boers, and a fickle, ill-disposed coloured population, and trea- 
cherous allies. ‘‘ Sweeping success, void of disaster,” would alone, in Sir 
Harry’s opinion, at once terminate this war; but Sir Harry has not the 
means at his disposal to ensure such sweeping success. “ It would be a 
false and sickly humanity,” Lord Grey observed, “ which would shrink 
from the severity which is required to guard against a renewal of past 
calamities; but at the same time it is the duty of an officer representing 
a civilised and a Christian power to carry severity no further than is 
indispensable for this purpose, and to endeavour not to exterminate, but 
to reclaim these fierce barbarians.” But before these “ fierce barbarians” 
can be reclaimed, they must be subdued. They are very far from being 
subdued as yet; and it is this “false and sickly humanity,” which dis- 
avows Borneo piracy and Kafhr hostility, which places so many difficulties 
in the way of that real progress which all history points out has never 
been accomplished except by the providential supremacy of the civilised 
over the uncivilised. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE AND CALIFORNIA. 


THE overland route, as at present constituted, may be said to commence 
at St. Louis, styled the Queen of the West, from the rapidity of its 
growth, and the steady increase of its commerce. It thence proceeds up 
the Missouri, towards the head waters of the same river, by one of its 
great tributaries, the Kansas or the Platte, crosses the great prairie and 
rocky mountain watershed, descends into the ‘territory of the Mormons, 
follows the line of one or two brackish inland rivers, confronts the Sierra 
Nevada, and descends triumphant, minus a good deal of baggage, many 
horses, mules, and waggons, and generally several of the party, by the 
banks of Weber’s Creek, or some other Californian Pactolus, or gold- 
roiling natural gutter, as the less classical Yankee would designate it. 
The perils of this line of route lie at present in the scarcity of water and 
provisions, fatigue and exposure, the severity of the climate, the natural 
difficulties of the road, wild animals and reptiles, and hostile Indians—a 
pretty good catalogue of evils; but one which, whether events are left to 
their own course, or hastened by some such proposal as that now before 
the public, of a territorial self-paying railroad, must still as certainly 
disappear before British enterprise and endurance, as it is certain that the 
state of Utah has already risen up in the centre of the line, and Cali- 
fornia at its extremity. 

In a very brief space of time roads will be levelled, stations for 
repose and refreshment will be founded, permanent ferries established, 
the buffalo will retire to the yet untrodden prairie, and the savage will be 
taught civility and forbearance. Then perils and adventures, such as are 
narrated by Mr. William Kelly,* will become matters of the past, and be 
looked upon with the same curiosity as some of Washington Irving’s 
pictures of New York as it was two centuries ago, are looked upon now. 

Although St. Louis is the great starting point, Independence on the 
Missouri being the station at which trained and seasoned animals, and the 
waggons of the Santa Fe and Chihuaha traders, as well as of overland 
travellers, are left, it is there that these important requirements can be 
best obtained. Thither, accordingly, Mr. Kelly started, at the head of 
a goodly company of twenty-five, of whom thirteen were Englishmen, 
eight Yankees, two Scotsmen, and two Irishmen, all in green caps 
and jackets, white trousers, and other appointments to match. On 
the 16th of April this party set forth across the wide prairie, soon 
leaving the last haunts of civilisation in the dim distance. On these 
monotonous undulations, which resemble the huge lazy swells of the 
Atlantic in a calm, a lone elm, upon the margin of a pool, was an impor- 
tant object. The water, however, so anxiously looked for even at the 
outset, was spoiled by the carcase of an ox rotting in the middle of it, 
and at their very first bivouac, twenty-eight miles from the frontier, the 
travellers had a taste of what they had yet to undergo, by a hurricane 
and torrents of rain, which rendered it impossible to pitch the tents, and, 
covering the ground with water, put rest and shelter out of the question. 





* An Excursion to California over the Prairie, Rocky Mountains, and Great 
Sierra Nevada, with a Stroll through the Diggings and Ranches of that Country. 
By William Kelly, J.P. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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The buffalo, which used to roam in unrestrained freedom over these 
plains, is now driven back upon the banks of the Platte, but there still 
remain deer, only timid and wary, and prairie hens, both most delicate 
eating, and of exquisite flavour. The Indian has gone with the buffalo: 
since that period, Mr. Kelly tells us, the population has been gradually 
getting thinner, some of the tribes becoming wholly extinct. 

At the Kansas came the first river fording and morasses, with the 
concomitant accidents and delays. At this point there is, however, a 
trading missionary and Indian settlement, the nucleus of some future 
town. The valley of the Kansas is described as lovely in the extreme, 
“* ereen grassy hills of most pleasing configuration, on whose brows 
myriads of delicate flowers, attracted by the genial smiles of spring, were 
peeping up amidst the sprouting herbage, with groves and clumps of tim- 
ber budding into foliage, and blossoming shrubs skirting the plains along 
the stream.”” The Kansas also abounded in fish. A single day’s journey 
took the party from this pleasant station into the country of the Pawnee 
Indians, a tribe notorious for thieving, or more likely a tribe having some 
old scores still to pay off; and at the first bivouac an attempt was made 
to carry off two mules. Here, also, rattlesnakes made their appearance in 
the camp, and two of a very large size were killed in the morning. 
Wolves also abounded, prowling and yelling about the camp all night ; 
and in the plains were woodcocks, of a species which lives in flocks— 
delicious eating. 

Next came a prairie on fire; and the graphic pen of Washington Irving, 
or the eloquent descriptions of Cooper, are, Mr. Kelly says, tame and 
feeble as compared with the awful reality. One of the party was thrown 
into convulsions by the difficulty of breathing. On reaching the banks 
of the “ Big Blue,” a fine young fellow, John Coulter, was shot dead in 
drawing out a loaded gun by the muzzle. Here, also, a new and most 
vexatious annoyance presented itself, in the shape of that persevering 
enemy of man—the musquito. They were now also in the region of 
acres of wild onions, immense cactuses, lots of rattlesnakes, prairie snipe, 
plovers, fat turkeys, and excellent fish ; a mixture of good and bad things, 
in which the bad—the persecuting musquito—is by far the most dwelt 
upon. ‘To the weary traveller, rest is preferable almost to nourishment, 
and where the musquito abounds rest is unknown. 

As they proceeded, the scenery became most lovely and luxuriant, and 
elk, antelope, and deer were more abundant; but hostile Indians hung 
upon their skirts, and at night took upon themselves the disguise of 
wolves to rob the encampment. The country was more level and less 
wooded on the banks of the Platte, which they next came to; and here 
was a station called Fort Kearnie. Beyond this, along the same level 
country,—the battle-ground of the Sioux and the Pawnees,—buffaloes 
and prairie dogs began to abound, and the great watery expanse was en- 
livened by curlews, and what Mr. Kelly calls sea-gulls, probably fresh- 
water. terns, as are met with on the Euphrates. The buffaloes were in 
such numbers, that. Mr. Kelly, who says he had read of the army of 
invasion on its way to Mexico being frequently obliged to fire grape-shot 
among them to open a way—with some allowance for exaggeration— 

found now that experience really transcended imagination. We must ex- 
tract here an account of one of Mr. Kelly's early personal experiences 


with the shaggy denizen of the prairie: 
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There was a gorge in the bluffs opposite where they were feeding, through 
which I knew they would rush in retreat when fired on, and there I posted myself 
on horseback with a light carabine that I could manage with one hand. I was 
not deceived, for they made direct for the open when they broke, but my horse 
became so fretful and fidgety, I could not take aim as they passed. I gave chase, 
however, and soon got up to and alongside the headmost, down whose shoulder I 
saw a stream of blood, the effect of a wound. He cast his eyes fiercely round 
occasionally as I came over close to him, showing a disposition to attack, so 
that it required both my hands in the bridle to prevent my horse from bulting. 
I persevered, nevertheless, running a neck-and-neck race, leaping over rocks and 
bursting through copses of thick brush, until we came to a dry gully that crossed 
our path, over twelve feet deep, and as many yards wide, and as in mid-career it 
was impossible to stop short, down we leaped, landing amidst those brutes, who, 
jostling each other in the descent, were tumbled at the bottom. It was a fearful 
moment, and I thought it all up with me, as my horse came to his chest by the 
shock; but, ere he was on his legs, I was again alone with my bleeding companion, 
who was scrambling up the other bank; I, however, gained the level first, and, 
before he could get into active motion, fired, but, not being over six yards from 
him, he made an instant rush, and gored my poor horse in the shoulder, coming 
against him with such force as to throw him clean over, unseating me with ex- 
treme violence, and falling himself to his knees in the exertion. The horse jumped 
quickly up and ran away at full speed, with my foot sticking in the stirrup. and 
the wounded bull in pursuit; a sudden jerk at length caused the boot to pull off, 
the bull with his impetus overrunning me, and, in attempting to stop, falling 
heavily, and lying unable to rise from loss of blood and exhaustion, while I lay at 
a little distance incapable of moving, from the stunning effects of my accident. 
Seeing my horse gallop back without its rider, several of the men hurried up the 
ravine, and found me just recovering from a faint. After washing off the blood 
and giving me a drink, they proceeded to despatch the buffalo, who had not yet 
yielded up the ghost; for, as they discharged their pistols at him, he made several 
desperate efforts to rise, glaring fiercely at them, and uttering a low bellowing 
roar, not so much of pain, I should say, as madness. He was a very larye beast, 
and loaded the saddle-horses well in bringing him piecemeal to the waggons. 


An alternation of travel and fare, feasting one day like aldermen on 
boiled tongue, hump-steak, and marrow-bones, or on prairie-dog, which 
some preferred to buffalo; going supperless to bed another; bivouacing 
one night in fertile pasture, another where the grass, as the Yankee 
barbers say, “ was shaved behind the skin,” with interludes of rain and 
storm, brought the party to the country of the Sioux ; the first result of 
which was, that the captain fell so desperately in love with a “ nut-brown 
Indian maiden,”’ that, he says, he never remembered to have been so rap- 
turously impressed with the influence and fascinations of lovely woman, 
making him forgive the river even should it detain them for a week—a . 
month—he had almost, he says, written, for ever! 

The North Platte, described as a muddy, uninteresting stream, but with 
clear, cool, and fresh affluents, abounding in fish, and the oft-described 
chimney rock, led the way to Fort Laramie, 700 miles from Independence. 
At this point, Mr. Kelly and three others combined to exchange the 
tedious conveniences of waggon transit for a saddle-horse and pack-mule 
each; but, after a few days’ journey, several unpleasant skirmishes with 
the Crow Indians made them glad to unite all together again in self-de- 
fence. As they approached the Rocky Mountains, lizards and sand ticks 
increased in number, and wormwood covered the plains as heath does in 
this country. Ofthe South Pass Mr. Kelly says: 


The name of the Rocky Mountains and the South Pass engendered a chain of 
mental associations that conjured up ideas of stupendous crags and beetling cliffs, 


on whose spiral summits the fleccy clouds perpetually nestled on spotless bels of 
everlasting snow, and narrow chinks and darkened chasms, through which the 


trembling traveller hurried, fearing to pause and cuntemplate the sublime creations 
July.—vou XcUl. NO. CCCLXVIIL. 2A 
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of nature, lest the dripping cracks should close, and shut him into eternity. How 
widely different was the reality! A range of rounded mountains, without cone or 
peak, with a sloping gap some thirty miles wide, approached so gradually that, 
only for the temperature at night, you could scarcely conceive you were on the 
summit of one of the ranges which, in our geographical lessons, we were wont to 
consider one of the great marvels of creation. 


The great watershed of the Pacific and the Atlantic brought with it, 
however, mountain elevation and mountain fever, if not a mountainous 
; and, beyond, the thieving Crows were succeeded by the more 
friendly Snake Indians. On the western slope of the Rocky Mountains 
the wormwood appears to be in great part replaced by sage, the plains of 
which abound in a kind of grouse, designated, appropriately enough, 
sage-hens, but tasting too strongly of that aromatic plant to be much 
relished. Difficult roads, and streams most dangerous to ford, prolonged 
the journey to Salt Lake Valley, where our travellers found rest and re- 
pose for awhile in the city of the Mormons: 


Some miles to the north (says Mr. Kelly) lay the great Salt Lake, glistening in 
radiance like a sheet of crystals, in strange contrast with the dark and sombre 
Utah range that stretch along its western shores. At first the city was not 
visible, but on passing over a piece of table-land the new capital of the Mormons 
became revealed—not, I must admit, with any very striking effect, for it was too 
young, as yet, to boast the stately ornaments of spire and dome which first attract 
the eye of the anxious traveller. We saw from here, with great distinctness, the 
plan of the place, which had nothing novel or peculiar about it, laid out in wide 
regular streets, radiating from a large space in the centre, where there appeared 
the basement and tall scaffolding-poles of an immense building in progress of 
erection. The houses were far apart, each being allotted a space for gardens and 
enclosure, which caused it to cover a very large space of ground. 

We were soon discovered coming down the slope, and as we entered the pre- 
cincts of the town the inhabitants came to the front of their houses, but showed 
no disposition to open an acquaintance account, believing us to be an exclusively 
American caravan. So soon, however, as they were undeceived, they came about 
us in great numbers, inquiring what we had to dispose of. They were neat, and 
well clad; their children tidy, the rosy glow of health and robustness mantling on 
the cheeks of all, while the softer tints of female loveliness prevailed to a degree 
that goes far to prove those “ Latter-day Saints” have very correct notions of 
angelic perfectibility. We politely declined several courteous offers of gratuitous 
lodging, selecting our quarters in a luxuriant meadow at the north end of the 
city; but had not our tents well pitched when we had loads of presents—butter, 
milk, small cheeses, eggs and vegetables, which we received reluctantly, not 
having any equivalent returns to make, except in money, which they altogether 
declined; in fact, the only thing we had in superabundance were preserved apples 
and peaches, a portion of which we presented to one of the elders, who gave a 
delightful party in the evening, at which all our folk were present. We found a 
very large and joyous throng assembled; the house turned inside out to make 
room on the occasion, with gaiety, unembarrassed by ceremony, animating the 
whole, making me almost fancy I was spending the evening amongst the crowded 
haunts of the Old World, instead of a sequestered valley lying between the Utah 
and Timpanago mountains. After tea was served, 


There were the sounds of dancing feet 
Mingling with the tones of music swect; 


or, as Dermot Mac Fig would say, 


We shook a loose toe, 
While he humoured the bow; 


keeping it up to a late hour, perfectly enraptured with the Mormon ladies and 
Mormon hospitality. 

I was not aware before that polygamy was sanctioned by their creed, beyond a 
species of ethereal platonism, which accorded to its especiai saints chosen partners, 
‘called “ spiritual wives,” but I now found that these, contrary to one’s ordinary 
notions of spiritualism, give birth to cherubs and unfledged angels. When our 
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party arrived, we were introduced to a staid, matronly-looking lady, a Mrs. ——; 
and, as we proceeded up the to a blooming young creature, a fitting mother 
for.a celestial progeny, as the other Mrs. ——, without any worldly or spiritual 
distinction whatsoever. At first I thought it a misconception, but inquiry con- 
firmed the fact of there being two mistresses in the same establishment, both with 
terrestrial habits and duties to perform, which I afterwards found to be the case 
in other instances, where the parties could lay no claim to any particular saintli- 
ness. 

A rather peculiar drawback upon the country in which the Mormons 
have settled are the numbers of great mole-crickets. In places the 
ground is alive with them, and they are very destructive. They constitute 
the principal food of the Utah Indians, who eat them raw or roasted, and 
also make a sort of paste or jam, by broiling them to a cinder, then pound- 
ing them very fine, and mixing them with a wild fruit called service 

es. 

We shall not follow our travellers in their journey across the Great 
Salt Lake Wilderness, where deficiency of water constituted the greatest 
evil, nor across the Utah range, with its Digger Indians, and indications 
of volcanic and chemical action, to the Humboldt River, of which our 
author speaks unfavourably as a line of travel, from its waters being saline 
and bitter during the dry season. Many who followed that line were, in 
consequence, involved in destruction ; and, during the fever of emigration, 
the banks of the Humboldt are said to have presented a truly shocking 
spectacle, marked by the perch, for the entire way, with rotting carcases 
of mules, horses, and oxen, and many a mound showed the last resting- 
place of poor fellows who sank under the fearful pangs of thirst, shrivelled 
to death under a burning sun, with only poisoned water to wet their. 
fevered lips. On what is justly called the “ Desert,” in which the saline 
waters of the Humboldt are swallowed up, the scene is described as one of 
still greater horrors, the whole line being marked with putrid carcases 
and deserted waggons, while the air was filled with the moans of the 
dying, the wails of the suffering, and the wild screams of the maniac. 
What will not the passion for gold do? 

Happily, on the other side of the desert, there comes rolling down from 
the heights of the Sierra Nevada a river, called, after the trapper who first 
discovered it, Carson River, which, after a course of a hundred miles or 
more, loses itself in the desert. Here fine fresh water, abounding in 
salmon-trout, and glorious meadows of clover and rich nutritious grasses, . 
shaded with gigantic oak and cotton-wood trees, await the traveller and 
his team, and invigorate both preparatory to the trying passage of the 
great mountain barrier of the Pacific. aa 

Mischievous Indians, tracts of “ cinders and clinkers,”’ almost impene- 
trable pine forests, awful “ caitons,” frightful chasms, precipitous ascents, 
perilous ledges of rock, and snow stairs, are among the oft-detailed 
horrors of the transit of the Sierra Nevada—difficulties and dangers which 
even British perseverance and enterprise will fail in diminishing for some 
time to come yet. These difficulties, however, overcome, not without loss 
and suffering, a few miles of gradually-descending travel brought the 
party into a level valley, principally timbered with large white and 
common evergreen oaks, called by the miners “ Pleasant Valley ;” and 
here they first encountered some Chilians on the banks of a little stream 
all but dried up, looking for what they had come thousands of miles in 


uest of. 
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Fourmiles lower down they arrived at a large encampment of gold- 
diggers—Chilians, Mexicans, and a few Americans from the coast; and 
here they came to the determination of fixing their quarters and makin 
their maiden essays, pending further inquiries. At the end of three days 
they acquired sufficient proficiency to set up for themselves, and made an 
average of a good ounce daily to each hand, and communicating occa- 
sionally with Sutter’s Fort, where they obtained a cradle, and also became 
initiated into the system of transacting business in California. More 
Americans kept also arriving on Weber’s Creek from the coast; and these 
adventurers, after learning their system from the Chilians and Mexicans, 
very ungratefully expelled them from the diggings at the pistol’s mouth. 
Some of these arrivals from the coast are described as being of ‘the 
amateur, or dandy class of diggers, in kid gloves and patent leather boots, 
with flash accoutrements and fancy implements, their polished picks, with 
mahogany handles, and shiny shovels, resembling that presentation class of 
tools given to lords, baronets, and members of parliament, to lay a first 
stone or turn the first sod on a new line of railway. It was good fun to 
see these “gents” nibbling at the useless soil, and then endeavouring to 
work their pans with outstretched hands, lest they should slobber their 
ducks! Numbers of this school were soon to be seen wending their wa 
back to the coast, “cutting the beastly diggings” in disgust. Although 
the weather at the onset of Mr. Kelly’s experiences was particularly fine, 
dysentery made its appearance in its most malignant form, soon prostrat- 
ing the majority of the miners, carrying off many, and reducing all who 
were attacked to the lowest possible state of bodily feebleness. Mr. 
Kelly resolved, on recovering from an attack of this formidable complaint, 
to take a trip to other mining districts. Throughout, he found the jea- 
lousy entertained by the Americans towards foreigners to be very strong 
indeed ; but sometimes Jonathan overreached himself in his attempts to 
dupe others, of which the following is a good instance : 

An American company, who had been working a barren spot very unprofitably, 
put up a notice that their “valuable site was for sale,” as they were going up to 
the Juba, and a lot of Germans, who had just come in, offered themselves as pur- 
chasers. The price asked was exorbitant, as the proprietors said it returned so 
largely, and the following day was appointed for the Germans to come and see the 
fruits of an hour’s working, the sellers going in the course of the night and secret- 
ing gold-dust in the banks, so that it would come to light as the natural deposit 
during the course of the experiment, and getting their worthy countrymen to puff 
up the cheat in the mean time. The following morning the poor Germans were 
so charmed with the apparent richness of the place, they gave 500 dollars and two 
valuable gold watches for the property; and oh! what indecent laughing there 
was at the “stupid dupes,” and lofty commendations of the “ almighty cuteness” 
of Jonathan, when the transfer was completed. I felt for the strangers, who were 
neither strong enough to enforce a restoration of their property, or to rebuke the 
unbecoming insolence they were exposed to. However, like cool, sensible fellows, 
they stoically put up with what they saw they could neither remedy or resent, 
and went to work amid jeers and taunts. It is unnecessary to say, that the pro- 
ceeds of their first day’s labour was not very encouraging; nevertheless, they per- 
severed the following morning in a spirit of perfect contentment, and, before night, 
had their perseverance rewarded by some very promising indications. The third 
day the indications led to veritable realities, enabling them to turn out the best 
day’s work done in the diggings up to that period, and to proceed with an increas- 
ing daily average, which turned the laugh against Mr. Jonathan, who, with the 
most unprincipled impudence, sought to reclaim by force what he. disposed of by 
a swindle. The Germans, however, were not so easily scared as the Mexicans, 
though I believe they would have been forced to move off only for the timely 
arrival of another German emigrant company from the States. This occurrence 
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may serve to convey an idea of the spirit that actuated the Americans throughout 
the mines, and congenially blends with repudiation as a typical colouring of 
national character. 

From the mines our traveller found his way to Sacramento city, at 
that time a gossamer city of deal and canvas, with a suburb of snow- 
white tents, a large fleet of fine shipping, plains stocked with cattle, 
mules, and horses, plenty of shops doing an active business, and numerous 
still more busy gambling-houses, or “ pandemoniums,” as Mr. Kelly 
calls them—the curse of California as they were of Mexico. 


There were no hotels; but in lieu of them there were boarding-houses, where 
your bare meals cost you twenty-five dollars per week, attached to each of which 
there was a large apartment, littered all over with hay, where you paid one 
dollar for the privilege of lying on the ground in your own blanket. If you re- 
mained over one night, you rolled your blanket upon the spot you lay, and left 
it there ; but as all did not come to bed at the same time, or in the same trim, 
you were subject to have your snoring interrupted by the iron heel of a huge 
boot on your nose, or the knee of a staggering emigrant in search of his nest on 
the pit of your stomach; nor was it unusual in the morning to find a congealed 
tobacco spittle on your cheek, or like a big soot-drop on your blanket. ‘There 
was one gent that retired.generally about the same hour that I did, who told me, 
as “a curiosity,” that on last night we had the honour of having as bedfellows 
two real judges, five ex-governors, three lawyers, as many doctors, streaked with 
blacksmiths, tinkers, and tailors, “that made a most almighty beautiful demo- 


cratic amalgam, that’s a fact.” 

An excursion to the Juba River, a fine stream, of good dimensions, 
deep enough for navigable purposes, and a tributary of the Sacramento, 
joining the Feather River, a few miles above its mouth, brought Mr. 
Kelly and his party in contact with the Juba Indians, who, at first 
friendly, were not many hours before proceeding to active hostilities, 
attacking two of the party who had gone out in pursuit of deer, and 
attempting to rob them of their rifles and bowie knives. Mr. Kelly’s 
party was only six strong, yet among them, between rifles, revolvers, 
double and single-barrelled pistols, and double-shot guns, they came up 
to the formidable number of fifty-three discharges, and with them quietly 


awaited a night-attack ;. nor did they wait in vain: 


The uneasiness of one of the horses put us upon the alert, and the next moment 
some arrows whizzed past us, upon which Mr. S——e fired a load of buck-shot in 
the direction he supposed them to come from, which elicited a perfect shower, 
one taking effect in his shoulder, others wounding three of the oxen and one of the 
horses. ‘The discharge was followed by a quick movement, rendered audible by © 
the crushing of dried leaves and branches, which guided us in some measure in 
our aims, as we fired one round; soon after which all noise was hushed for the 
night. Mr. S——’s wound was slight and superficial; but there was ore of the 
oxen rendered unfit for present use, thus reducing our team to two yoke. We 
could not ascertain if we wounded or killed any of the assailants, as, if at all pos- 
sible, they carry off their dead to prevent their being scalped, which next after 
death they are most fearful of. But when morning broke we saw them mustered 
in all their forces on the bank above the ford; from which position, I suppose, 
they calculated to intercept our crossing, and enjoying perfect security, while we 
would be altogether exposed to their arrows and missiles. 

Their numbers, as closely as we could compute them, were from ninety to one 
hundred—rather an overmatch for six—but our firearms counted largely in our 
favour, and our prompt determination turned the balance: for had we hesitated 
or wavered in the least it would have given those savages a confidence which 
might have completed our destruction before we could check it. So, after a very 
early and simple breakfast, we commenced preparations as if nothing had 
occurred, or nothing was apprehended; another and I going to the edge of the 
bank with two rifles of the largest calibre, that would carry well over to our oppo- 
nents—a distance of five hundred yards—which I believe they conceived impos- 
sible; for when I raised my gun to cause them to retire, they set up a hideous 
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yell of derision, which was soon lulled by the fall of oneof them. My companion, 
an excellent marksman, also fired, and hit the chief, who reeled, but did not 
fall; after which a hurried and general movement in retreat took place, that 
are us from repeating our discharges, showing them all we required was a free 
and unmolested passage. — 

The Indians having been thus put to rout, Mr. Kelly and his com- 
panions crossed over, leaving two others in their old positions, and the 
coat of the waggon was also ultimately effected under cover of the 

ns. It must be kept in mind that the result of such skirmishes as these 

is, on the part of the Indians, a sentiment of imperishable retribution at the 
rate of two lives for one. It is a deplorable circumstance that even after 
the offending party have passed on, they satiate their unquenchable 
revenge on the first white skin they catch in their power, which often 
hurries an innocent and unsuspecting victim to a premature grave. 
Hence it is that feuds originate, and being perpetuated by every new 
sacrifice of life on either side, the extirpation of the Indian race follows 
inevitably, to a greater or less extent, to the great dismay of aboriginal 
protectionists, and the serious grief of all right-thinking persons. The 
antagonism of races, and of the savage and the civilised man, meets, in- 
deed, in Mr. Kelly’s work, with some of the most striking, albeit dis- 
tressing, illustrations that we have for a long time met with. Thus, 
when at “Gold Greek,” he relates that they were visited by the Indians, 
first in a friendly guise; but they soon satisfied the party that they had 
other designs in view, as axes, knives, and other articles, became suspi- 
ciously scarce. 

By a little vigilance, two of the delinquents were caught in flagranie 
delicto ; and, with a view of checking or abolishing the practice, they 
were seized and tied up, and a right good hiding was given to them, 
under which they howled and cried most lustily. One was then liberated, 
to whom it was made known, by signs, that the other would be detained, 
and flogged every day until the several stolen articles were restored ; and 
that, unless this was done within “two suns,” they would shoot him. 
The liberated convict returned, however, rather more promptly than they 
expected ; but, instead of being a bearer of the missing goods, he was 
accompanied by a large band of savages, all armed with bows and arrows, 
who, by their menacing gestures and loud talk, indicated they came with 
the intention of releasing the captive, and avenging his and his com- 
panion’s injuries. 

As they seemed resolved (Mr. Kelly continues to relate) on coming into close 
quarters, when we would not have a shadow of a chance, we tried a discharge of 
buck-shot against their shins, which produced a highly saltatory and salutary 
effect. Such a one precisely as we desired, for they retired in double-quick time, 
discharging obliquely in their retreat a flight of arrows, none of which took 
effect; but, as we did not follow up the fire, they took courage, and halted on a 
rise about five hundred yards off, from which they kept yelling and gesticulating 
at a furious rate. The prisoner, when he saw them retiring without effecting his 


liberation, set up such an infernal howling, we were only too glad to liberate him, 
giving him a sort of postscript that contained the pith and essence of our feelings. 
Well knowing the vengeful disposition of the natives, the gold-diggers 
were obliged, after this skirmish, to put on an extra guard at night, which 
was truly harassing to men faring badly, with insufficient clothing, incle- 
ment weather, and severe daily toil; but a further and most grievous mis- 
deed of the Indians soon brought matters to a crisis : 
Two mornings after our return, Captain S——r went to the door of his ten’ 
from which there was a good view across the river to the mouth of Rock Creek, 
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where a fine old gentleman name Colville, together with his son, a most promi 

man, and a respectable Swede named Mansfeldt, had been camped by — 
selves about a mile from the main settlement, when he immediately remarked that 
their tent was not observable as heretofore, although there was light in it late the 
previous night. Hecalled us all to look; but no one could discover any trace of 
it, nor could we frame a conjecture as to the cause of its sudden disappearance. 
Feeling some sad misgivings, and having a high esteem for the party, three of us 
paddled over, and, on coming to the sight of the tent, saw that it was assuredly 
removed in haste, some slight marks of blood being apparent ; but the rain had 
so effaced them that it was difficult to determine, and the space immediately about 
was in such a puddle it retained no marks of any sort. However, on extending 
the sphere of our searches, we found at a little distance the iron portion of a pick, 
with blood and light hair on its point, the colour of the Swede’s, while further on 
there was something resembling clotted brains, together with a crowd of Indian 
footprints, amongst which was one of immense magnitude. 

It was now clear a foul and bloody deed had been perpetrated, so we made an 
active and anxious search, tracing down the footmarks to the river edge, where it 
was evident they crossed; ‘and a little below, to our great horror and dismay, we 
discovered the leg of a corpse sticking out of the water in a bunch of willows, 
which, on being taken out, proved to be that of young Colville, most shockingly 
mutilated ; the head battered to a mummy, seven large knife wounds on the back 
and two in the abdomen. There was not any trace of the others, but we conjectured 
that all must have been thrown into the river after the murder, some eddy of which 
brought one body to the shore. 


And now come the fierce reprisals of the civilised man for the brutal 
murders committed by the savage. A rude coffin was made, and the 
remains of one of the unfortunate victims were interred; after which, 
the people in the encampment assembled to hold a general inquest into 
all the circumstances connected with this deplorable affair. It was 
unanimously agreed at this meeting that a party should be forthwith 
enrolled, to proceed to the Indian village, and, by inflicting summary 
punishment, teach them a lesson that would deter them from again 
attempting a deed of such bloody treachery. Fifty-two gave down 
their names for muster and march next morning, but only twenty-seven 
came to roll-call, alleging as their excuse the state of the day, which is 
described as awful; but as the prompt retribution, Mr. Kelly says, would 
enhance the effect of their vengeance, the party, so diminished in num- 
bers, set out, nothing daunted either by the fierceness of the weather or 
the defalcation in their forces; having arranged their packs on as light a 
scale as they could safely or prudently venture with, taking only a single 
blanket each, and four days’ provisions measured scant, in order that their . 
movements might be as little hampered as possible with incumbrances. 

By great exertions we reached within about a mile of their village the night of 
the second day, which was piercingly cold; but rather than forewarn them of our 
proximity, it was agreed to forego the comfort and advantage of a fire, supping, 
and breakfasting next morning on bread, water, and raw bacon. We thus managed 
to get within view of the enemy’s quarters a little after sun-up, which, as I before 
partly described them, were on an elbow of land formed by a bend of the creek, 
that was now so swollen and swift as to leave them very poor chances of retreat, 
rendering a stubborn fight inevitable. Their men, as we calculated from the num- 
ber of huts, must have been close upon two hundred—a very large disproportion 
to our small band; and what rendered our position more serious, was the fact 
that, if at any juncture in the affair we slackened, paused, or exhibited the slight- 
est symptom of weakness or repulse, our doom would be sealed; for, hemmed in 
as they were, they would certainly rush in and overwhelm us; but our mission, 
we one and all agreed, should be accomplished, as far as in us lay, even should 


annihilation be the consequence. : 
We were observed before we came within rifle range, and a wild whoop simul- 
taneously emptied the wigwams of all their male inhabitants, who, with their bows 


in their hands, were hurriedly slinging on their quivers. We could hear a hum- 
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ming noise of earnest conversation, as if they were advising with each other how 
to act; during which they often anxiously pointed to the huts, as if in doubt what 
course to adopt with regard to their squaws and children, whose only mode of 
escape would be across the creek, where the flood at the time would test the 
powers of the best'swimmer. In the centre of the horde was discernible a sav 

of overtoppivg stature, who we set down as the one that left the large footmarks 
at the scene.of murder. We continued to advance slowly, but steadily, under a 
blinding sleet shower; and, as we raised our arms to the word “ Ready!” they dis- 
charged a full flight of arrows, which, however, either fell short or reached us so 
languidly, that they were easily dodged, as, indeed, most of them can, if well 
watched, after sixty or seventy yards. Immediately after the discharge, the big 
Indian rushed to the front, changing the bow into the left hand, and brandishing 
a tomahawk in the other as if to head a charge; but a discharge of nine rifles, 
with deadly effect, checked them as they were in the act of bounding to his call. 

We still continued closing and reloading, and were met with a second dis- 
charge of arrows, the big Indian and their large group following in their flight, 
bent upon coming to close quarters, and approaching with hellish yells within 
a short pistol-range; when they received a volley of balls and buck-shot from 
the other eighteen guns, that stunned, staggered, and turned their advance. 
Once turned, the flight became general and tumultuous, all rushing back among 
the wigwams, and many plunging into the stream, followed by women holding 
little children in their arms, who were soon swallowed in its curling eddies. We 
fired a few more shots into their back tenements, and from the how] that followed, 
I should say with fatal results; but deeming that our measure of retribution was 
amply filled, we ceased firing, and retired in a cool, deliberate manner, after having 
counted twenty-three bodies on the ground. | 

Such are the sad scenes enacted when civilised man comes first in con- 
tact with savage life. The savage obeys at first the dictates of hospitality, 
common to almost all uncivilised communities ; but in a short time tempted 
by the superiority of utensils, tools, arms, or accoutrements, of the civi- 
lised man, or by his clothes, cattle, horses, or indeed any object that he 
may possess, and unaccustomed to control his cupidity and acquisitive- 
ness, he begins to steal, which is retorted upon by punishment of a com- 

aratively mild character. The vindictive untutored native resents this 
infliction, not as an act of justice, but as a deed of tyranny, or an act of 
persecution ; and he attempts retribution arms in hand, or has recourse 
to sullen, secret, cowardly acts of murder. The white man then com- 
bines, in all the strength of disciplined purpose and effective means, and 
men, women, and even innocent babes, fall the victims of evil passions, 
as inherent in the one class of men as the other. Upon this occasion two 
of the white party, William Freeman and Thomas Coyle, were severely 
wounded by the arrows of the Indians, and mortification setting in a few 
days afterwards in the first case, and bad fever in the second, both were 
shortly afterwards carried off, so that victory was not cheaply purchased, 
even by those who had the greatest cause of grievance. 

And here we must stop with our extracts from Mr. Kelly’s very inte- 
resting and graphic narrative. To those who feel any curiosity in the 
progress of society in the New World that has so suddenly risen up on 
the Pacific before our own eyes; how the adventurers mine, travel, and 
suffer from sickness, weather, and privation ; how card-playing, drinking, 
and other detestable practices in many instances level the white man with 
the savage, or are paving the way to his deterioration; how the magni- 
ficent plains of California are covered with game and cattle, and how the 
city of San Francisco is rising up amid a thousand drawbacks to be the 
emporium of the extreme western world, we can most conscientiously 
recommend Mr. Kelly's work as replete with the most minute, and the 
most valuable and satisfactory, as well as the most amusing details, that 
have yet been given to the public. 
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‘ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 
cin 
WHAT BROUGHT EVERYBODY TO LONDON IN 1851. 


Cuapter XVI. 


THE ROBBERS’ PLOT, AND MR. JOLLY GREEN’S COUNTERPLOT, RELATED 
BY HIMSELF. 


Ir{was a proud and happy moment in my.annals when I found myself 
with the bewitching Clotilde, clinging like an enamoured Parasite to the 
arm of her Macedonian hero. I had not yet spoken of love, but, as I 
was crossing the hall of the Symposium, on our way out, I caught a 
glimpse of my expressive features in one of the mirrors, and felt satisfied 
that few women could resist the mute eloquence of such a glance as mine. 
The shaft had sped, and was quivering even then in the sweet girl’s ail 
de beuf, though she tried to disguise the fact by assuming an air of 
excessive gaiety, and laughing immoderately at the good things I said. 
Her mirth was infectious, and Monsieur Coquelicot and his brother 
joined heartily in it, though I am by no means sure that they knew what 
they were laughing at. However, I am so much accustomed to see 
people merry when I associate with them, that I rarely scrutinise the 
motive very closely, but, like some other great wits, make a point of 
being the frst to applaud my own jokes. 

We were too late for the Hippodrome, or I should have proposed an 
adjournment to that classical place of amusement, where Mr. Batty 
represents the floor-all games of antiquity with so much taste and 
accuracy. It would have afforded me great pleasure to have directed 
Ma’mselle Clotilde’s attention to the skill of the ancient Britons, in the 
management of their war-cabs, as, with scythes attached to their wheels, 
they whirled along the high roads, mowing down the Roman turnpike- 
men, taking the change out of, instead of from them, and making them 
look as blue as they were themselves. I should have liked to have proved 
to her that modern Britons have not degenerated in manly exercises, by 
taking a turn in the arena myself, and showing what the dying gladiator 
really was capable of. But as the doors of the Hippodrome were closed, 
my gallantry could only be displayed in the arts of peace, which have been 
cultivated with no less success than those of war. I therefore continued 
to make the agreeable to the fair young French woman, and should pro- 
bably have elicited a declaration on the spot, if her father had not inter- 
fered with a proposition of his own, to the effect that we should proceed 
direct to his lodgings, where, he said, he should be happy to offer me 
“‘un thé.’’ Of course it was all the same to me where we went, provided 
I was not separated from Ma’mselle Clotilde, so we hailed a cab and 
drove to Nassau-street, and, thanks to Mr. Mayne’s recent regulations, 
the vehicle did not turn out a war-cab; that is to say, we hadn’t a row 
with the driver, whom I at once paid the full amount he asked. He 
stared very hard when I did so, but seeing by the resolute expression of 
my countenance that I was not to be done, he jumped on his box and 
was off in a twinkling. If oreeyaony were to deal with these fellows as 


firmly as I do, we should hear of no more imposition. 
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Monsieur Coquelicot was all anxiety to relate what he had overheard 

at dinner, and—with the characteristic eagerness of his countrymen— 

the moment we got into the cab; but the wheels made so much 

noise, and my proximity to Ma’mselle Clotilde imparted so roseate a 

‘eolour to my thoughts, that I only imperfectly understood the story he 

told, and was obliged to ask him to repeat it over again, as slowly as he 
could, after we had entered his lodgings. 

Accordingly, while we sat at tea, which Ma’mselle Clotilde made with 
infinite grace, helping me to sugar with her own fair fingers instead of 
using the tongs—(which of the two I preferred I need not mention)— 
her father delivered himself as follows : 

“ Figurez-vous, Monsieur,” said he, addressing me; “ Figurez-vous ce 
que je viens de surprendre—what talk I hear over! Ces gaillards-la font 
joliment leur affaire—those gay fellows do prettily their business. Ils ne 
sont pas des gens qui ont toujours eu les mains dans les poches—not 
always, Monsieur Grin, dére hands in dére pockets. [ls ont commencé 
per parler des beaux objets qui se trouvent dans |’Exposition, surtout des 

chus et des diamants;—chose naturelle, yu le métier qu’ils exercent, et 
le mérite des articles. Ca est connu, surtout dans les specialité de la 
maison Coquelicot, Rue St. Martin, No. 48, a Paris. Eh bi’n, quand, 
jai entendu sonner le mot ‘dentelles,’ je me suis mis 4 écouter—I open 
both my ears to catch what shall come after. Imaginez-donc il n’ont 
rien dit de notre mouchoir! Mais, en revanche, ils ont assez parlé dia- 
mants; they speak plenty of diamonds. On répéte plusieurs fois, ‘ Ko- 
nour, Konour!’ What you call Monsieur Grin, ‘de mountain of lights.’” 

“ The Koh-i-noor,” I observed, correcting his faulty pronunciation, “is 
a@ precious stone occasionally found in the peacock’s tail, just as people 
find pearls in native oysters, and jewels in the heads of toads. Mr. 
Hope’s large ‘ cat’s eye,’ on the Dutch side of the Exhibition, is also a 
familiar instance of the mineral wealth which exists in the domesticated 
tom-cat. The peacock which produced the Koh-i-noor was a favourite 
bird of the Great Mogul, Tippoo Sahib, and was taken prisoner by Lord 
Ellenborough, at the battle of Bombay, when that tyrant was defeated 
and thrown into the Black Hole of Calcutta, where he now lingers.” 

“IT cannot say anyting about dat,” replied Monsieur Coquelicot, in a 
tone by no means expressive of the gratitude he ought to have felt at the 
information I had given him; “ all vot I know is, dese men talk very 
mosh about de Konour, and how to get at him. Ils vont louer une maison 
en face de l’Exposition—get into de cellars—creuser la terre dessous le 
batiment—dig under de building till dey kom to de iron cage of Mon- 
sieur Shubb, and den valk off vith him altogeder. Nom d’un mouchoir, 
e’est jouer beau jeu, n’est-ce pas?” 

I was thunderstruck for a few seconds—not longer—at the audacity of 
his scheme, but my inventive faculties soon suggested a counterplot. 
However, before I revealed my own intentions, I sounded Monsieur 
Coquelicot with respect to his. 

“* And what do you mean to do in this matter ?” I asked. 

“ I should propose,” he replied, ‘ to make part of it to de policemen, 
and drag dem before de tribunal of first instance for correction.” 

“But what proof have you against them?” I astutely inquired. 
“Where are your witnesses to this conversation, and where are your 
men ?” 
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“ Bah!” returned Monsieur Coquelicot. ‘If I denounce one scoun- 
drel in France, soon the policemen is catch him; de Préfet of Paris shall 
know every rascal like himself, he cannot mistake.” 

“‘ That may be all very well in France,” said I, determined to let him 
see I had not read my Puffendorf to no purpose—the public will remem- 
ber that I purchased a copy when I was about to enter on the arduous 
duties of a special juror—“ that may be all very well in France, but in 
this country, Monsieur Coquelicot, we have some consideration for the 
liberty of the subject. It is not the custom here for the police to dis- 

ise themselves in the skins of lions, as they used to do in Venice, and 
under cover of that garb receive anonymous communications, which, as 
the 7imes very justly remarks, in letters of gold, ‘must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, 
but as a guarantee for his good faith.’” 

“Tant pis pour vous,” replied Monsieur Coquelicot, unconsciously 
betraying the reckless politician in the remark. ‘ Tant pis pour tout le 
monde! ‘ot den shall be done?” 

“That,” observed I, “is another affair. I rather fancy if the matter 
is left in my hands that the upshot will be something that will astonish 
these fellows. You must know, Monsieur Coquelicot, that I am looked 
upon as a stunner in my way—rather!” 

‘‘A stunner!” reiterated the marchand de nouveautés, “vot is dat? 
Tell to me in French. Je ne comprends pas.” 

“Un ‘stunner,’” said I—“ un ‘stunner,’—je nong tong paw myself 
quest ce que c’est in French. C’est un—un—devil of a fellow, qui— 
qui—have you got a dictionary ?” 

‘Mais oui,” replied Monsieur Coquelicot. ‘ Tiens, Martin, donnes- 
moi le petit dictionnaire de poche que tu as toujours sur toi x 

Monsieur Martin, whose talent for silence was as remarkable as his 
brother’s loquacity (I must say I am not fond of people who talk so very 
much), pulled the book out of his pocket, and handed it over without 
saying a syllable. The other gave it to me, and I began to search for 
the word. I soon found it—that is to say, not the word itself, for the 
French haven’t got it—there are no stunners in France since they guillo- 
tined the Emperor Napoleon—but the verb “etourdir,” to “ stun.” 

“Je suis,” said I, closing the volume carelessly; ‘je suis un étourdi— 
un parfait étourdi—a regular stunner !” idee 

** Je le savais bien,” exclaimed Ma'mselle Clotilde, laughing; “it was 
easy enough to see that.” 

What quickness of apprehension there is in women! Especially when 
their wits are sharpened by love! I could have kissed the charming girl 
for the ready appreciation of my character. Her father was evidently a 
dull man after all. He muttered something, which I did not distinctly: 
hear, with an air of dissatisfaction. No doubt he was jealous of my 
superior abilities. I did not, however, give him time to dwell on the 

subject, but continued: 

“There are several courses open to me in the management of this 
business. First, there is the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whose depart- 
ment the crown jewels and everything on which money can be raised, 
belong ; he would be very glad to know it ; and if I sent him the half 
of a five pound note in the usual way, and requested him to acknowledge 
it in the Times, he would grant me an interview at once.” 
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«Comment !” interrupted Monsieur Coquelicot, “you pay de Chan- 
celier of de Scheckerre half of five pounds, more as sixty francs, merely 
to see him! Mais c’est une plaisanterie! Il est bien étourdi celui-la !”’ 

“ Pleasant or not,” replied I, “that’s the way the thing is always done 
here. If you'd read the papers as carefully as I do, you’d have found 
that out before now. You can’t see anything in this country without 

ying for it. However, I sha’n’t write tohim. In the next placc, there's 

r. Mayne, the Chief Commissioner of Police—answers to your Preffy— 
but.if he happens to hear of a dodge of this sort he never rests till he has 
found out all about it, and then gets all the credit ; time enough to apply 
in that quarter by-and-by. Then there’s Mr. Beak, the magistrate, who 
sent George IV. to the treadmill when he was Prince Regent, and makes 
no distinction between Blue or Black Guards ; I’ve been before —that is to 
say, I’ve met him—know him personally—don't like him much--he’s so 
fond of giving his advice : ‘ I should recommend you, Mr. Green, in future 
to be more’—some nonsense or other about choosing one’s companions, 
and things of that sort—advice, too, that one never asked him for. No, 
I shall never, willingly, go to him.” 

‘¢‘ Apparemment, Monsieur Grin,” said, the marchand de nouveautés, 
“vous éyitez les chemins les plus directs. You do not mosh like de 
policemen, hey ?” 

“The police,’ I answered, “are all very well in common-place 
matters, but there are some things that require a superior intelligence. 
In an ordinary case of housebreaking, in a street row, in making an 
applewoman move on, or in seizing a horse by the bridle, to prevent him 
from moving at all, your policeman is tolerably efficient ; but when you 
have to deal with objects that are purely imaginary—that is to say, which 
depend chiefly on the imaginative faculties—a subtler spirit is necessary. 
I am afraid you don’t clearly understand me.” 

‘I tink,” said Monsieur Coquelicot, taking a long pinch of snuff with 
a grimace which none but a Frenchman could execute—“I tink, if you 
speak a littel more plain, I shall better comprehend.” 

I pitied his obtuseness, but, for the sake of Ma’mselle Clotilde, who sat 
like Patience on the Monument, smiling at London Bridge, I resolved to 
enter into particulars. 

‘It is my intention,”’ I said, “to capture these robbers with my own 
hand. To do so requires as much ingenuity as courage. But I trust,” 
I added, glancing at the young lady, and significantly laying my hand 
on my heart—“ | trust I am not deficient in either. It happens, singu- 
larly enough, that I am acquainted with Mr. Fixture, the house agent, 
who has the letting of the very houses you speak of opposite the building, 
having been in treaty for one of them on my own account only a few 
months ago. I shall not, of course, let him into the secret; but, in 
affecting to resume the negotiation, I shall have the opportunity of ° 
learning who these parties are, and obtain an introduction to them, keep 
a watchful eye on their proceedings, and, when the time is ripe, come 
wise 7 them with one of those strokes of policy which are peculiar to 
myself,” 

Ah!” observed Monsieur Coquelicot, taking another pinch of snuff, 
“dat is your plan? ‘I'rés bien! Nous allons voir. I hope I shall know 
a.littel more of you, Monsieur Grin. Do you constantly reside in 
London? A house of your own? Rich?—perhaps very rich? Eh, 
Monsieur Grin ?”’ 
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There was‘a frankness in these questions which pleased me. Indeed, 
the free spirit of inquiry is one of the characteristics of Frenchmen for 
which J like them. They never leave you in doubt as to their intentions ; 
and I had no hesitation in answering them at once, particularly as I was 
desirous of standing well in the worldly estimation of the man who called 
himself the father of Clotilde. 

Without troubling the public with a detail of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, or repeating facts familiar to it, I made Monsieur Coquelicot aware 
of the independence of my means, my family alliances, my resources, ex- 
pectations, and other matters pertaining to my position in life, and summed 
up by remarking, diplomatically, that I had more than enough to make 
any lovely creature happy who might honour me with her hand. 

The apartment in which we sat was rather dark, the candles not yet 
being lit, sothat I could not discern the varying play of Ma’mselle Clo- 
tilde’s ingenuous features, but, unless my imagination deceived me, I dis- 
tinctly heard a convulsive sob when I uttered these words, as if she were 
struggling with her pocket-handkerchief to keep down some strong emo- 
tion. I was, in fact, able, in spite of the gloom, to see the hysterical 
movement of the cambric as she pressed it to her lips, but I was wary 
enough to take no notice. 

Experienced as he was, Monsieur Coquelicot eagerly swallowed the 
bait. 

“Une femme habille—a clever wife—vous serait bien utile, Monsieur 
Grin—she would be very mosh useful to you ; et quand cette femme fiat 
jeune, et belle, et sit bien mener les affaires,” he continued, in a medita- 
tive tone, as if he were speaking to himself, ‘il irait tout aussi loin qu’un 
autre ; vraiment, si la chose est ainsi, on ne ferait pas mal d’y penser !” 

There was something in this last sentence which appeared rather ob- 
scure, for I could not quite make out the reason why he left off talking to 
me to speak of somebody else. ‘ He would go as far as another.” Those 
were the words. Who did he allude to? Who was the “other?” A 
rival, no doubt. But I stifled the jealous pangs which rose in my bosom, 
and, like the Spartan fox gnawing his own vitals, smilingly turned the 
conversation to the topics of the day—the theatres and other places of 
public amusement. 

With the frivolity of a Frenchman, Monsieur Coquelicot entered at 
-once into the subject, nor was Ma’mselle Clotilde slow to join in; they 
confessed they had not seen very much except the Great Exhibition, from 
which they generally returned too tired to go anywhere else; and, ex- 
cept the “‘ Comedie Frangaise,” as they called the St. James’s, had not 
been into a theatre since they came to London. 

I told them if they would put themselves under my guidance, I should 
be only too happy to show them the lions, and several little parties of. 
pleasure were arranged on the spot. Of these I shall speak further: at 
present I have only to say that the evening passed off delightfully, that 
when I took leave, with the promise of calling on the following day, the 
benediction of Monsieur Coquelicot was really paternal, and that if 
Ma’mselle Clotilde did not return the pressure of my hand as I squeezed 
hers behind the parlour-door, I am the most mistaken mortal in existence. 

I am not in the habit of building castles in the air, but before I slept 
that night, I formed many plans, in all of which the soi-disant merchant’s 

daughter occupied a conspicuous place ; and when the drowsy god locked 
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me at last in his fetters, I dreamed that I had achieved the adventure of 

rescuing the Koh-i-noor, and that Queen Victoria, seated on the peacock- 

throne of ‘Tippoo Sahib, rewarded my valour and constancy by creating 

rd a < aearention and bestowing upon me the hand of the lovely 
tilde. 


Cuapter XVII. 


THE STORY RETURNS TO THE LEGITIMATE HERO, AND SHOWS HOW AND 
WHERE M. DE BEAUVILLIERS DISCOVERED THE “ ANGE DE CANDEUR.” 


OF all the petty annoyances of life uncertainty is one of the greatest. An 
apprehended evil is always worse than the reality. When the blow has 
fallen the sufferer can set about devising some cure for the wound, but all 
his precautions and preparations are useless until he knows the nature of 
his ee Uncertainty is a malady which assumes as many shapes as a 

cold or afever. It may affect the person or the pocket, invade the moral 
or disturb the physical condition of man, confuse the head, or give a pal- 

itation to the coe It is a very distressing thing to know that youare — 
in debt and uncertain whether you can satisfy your creditor ; if you were 
quite sure that you could mo¢ pay him it would matter very little—except 
to him. An 4 tm dinner speech, delivered ina state of excitement and 
very imperfectly remembered the next morning, is by no means pleasant 
to think of while you are making your toilet and listening with anxiety 
for the postman’s knock or the possible arrival of the other party’s 
“friend.” The long week after your uncle’s death, aud the tedious half- 
hour added to it on the return from his funeral, when the will is read, is 
not an agreeable time to the doubtfully expectant nephew. There are 
more cheerful moments in a man’s life than those which he passes in a 
railway carriage when there is a stoppage in a tunnel, notwithstanding 
the assurances of the guard of the train that there is “ nothing the matter.” 
When you apply to a minister for an appointment on the strength of his 
having been an intimate college-friend : when you write to your banker 
for an advance, having no better security to offer than the fact that you 
have kept a floating account at his house for the last fifteen years: when 
an interval of a month elapses between the date of application for a valu- 
able situation and the day of election to it, with what is called “very 
good interest :” in each of these cases—although you ought to have been 
sure of the result—the uncertainty in your own mind as to the issue is 
far from being enviable. 

Every man considers that nuisance the greatest which affects him 
the most, and pooh-poohs the annoyance of his neighbour. ‘There are, 
therefore, without doubt, at least nine-tenths of the readers of these pages 
who, never having been in love, or, if they were, having forgotten the cir- 
cumstance, or, if they remember the fact, believing now that it was “all 
nonsense,” would fail to sympathise with Monsieur Francois de Beauvil- 
liers on account of his state of uncertainty, the cause of which arose from 
his ignorance of the name, condition, and place of abode of the lady of his 
affections. 

This is a hard-hearted generation, and, to speak the truth, we scarecly 
think the tender passion has any existence now-a-days; the time is too 


fast to admit of long engagements, tyrannical guardians, blighted hopes, 
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and all the et cetera which make up a good romantic case; besides, as the 
Chevalier Bosco says, in his advertisement, the Exhibition in Hyde Park 
has swamped everything ; there is only one kind of constancy left—that 
which takes All the World to the Crystal Palace. 

We cannot, therefore, expect that the public will feel more sympathy for 
M. de Beauvilliers than we ourselves have shown—though it is with diffi- 
culty we try to persuade ourselves of the fact, that for the last three months 
we have taken no notice whatever of that young gentleman’s pitiable con- 
dition. Fortunately, however, the sense of shame, which compels people 
to do their duty where other considerations fail, has urged us to bring him 
forward again, with every apology for having so long neglected him. 

It will readily be taken for granted by those who recollect how strong 
a motive M. de Beauvilliers had for going to the Crystal Palace, that he 
was one of the earliest and most frequent visitors there. He did not go 
in costume on the opening day, like our friend Mr. Jolly Green, neither 
did he make himself so conspicuous as that enterprising individual by 
usurping the functions of the Mandarin He-sing, but he was quite as 
solicitous to attract attention, provided he could discover the only person 
whose glance was all he cared for. 

Accordingly, during the whole of the ceremony of inauguration, and 
when the multitude were released from its forms, Monsieur de Beau- 
villiers's eye was eagerly turned towards every pretty bonnet he saw, in 
the hope of finding the one loved face beneath it. He roamed round the 
crystal fountain heedless of the spray that splashed his poplin paleté¢, 
which we may observe was waterproof, though we have not received a 
bribe from Messrs. Gossamer and Co. to say that it was made at their 
unrivalled establishment ; he planted himself beside the Koh-i-noor ; he 
took up a position in front of Monsieur Lemonunier's jewels ; he vigilantly 
watched every one who approached the flower-show of Monsieur Constan- 
tin; not a silken skirt swept past the peacock-fenders of the Brothers 
Miroy that he did not scrutinise; wherever there were velvet, lace, 
diamonds, or china, to attract the curious fair, there he took his station, 
and, with a patriotism that was truly laudable, confined himself en- 
tirely to the French compartment. Of course he did not neglect the 
glass case of Monsieur Coquelicot, beneath which was enshrined the pre- 
cious mouchoir ; he was hovering about that all day, listening to every 
word that was uttered, scanning every glance that was directed to- 
wards it. 

But the Sybilline prediction was not fulfilled ; the “ange de candeur et 
d’innocence” never made her appearance! 

There were plenty of angels, no doubt, who thronged to see the “ love 
of a handkerchief,” as they all called it; and however innocent they might 
have been, every one of them was candid enough to say how much she ~ 
should like to call it her own. But none of these etherial beings were 
fashioned after the pattern which constituted an angel in the eyes of 
Beauvilliers. Even pretty Mademoiselle Clotilde, who might easily have 
passed muster for a houri, had she crossed over to the compartment of 
Turkey, failed to attract his notice, and the conversation that took place 
between her and Mr. Jolly Green, which at any other moment would 
have greatly amused him, was suffered to pass unheeded. Indeed, so 
completely was he absorbed in the one idea, that Mrs. Graham herself 
might have descended, balloon and all, through the roof of the Exhi- 
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bition, without: exciting more than a shrug of surprise at her unexpected 
apparition, ‘or the careless inquiry, ‘ Que cherechez-vous ici, Madame ?” 

ow often M. de Beauvilliers gave effect to his maledictory vocabulary, 
— how frequently and how intensely he cursed his valet-de-chambre, the 
Sybil, and himself, it would hardly be becoming or friendly in us to 
instance ; but any one who is acquainted with the Gallic temperament, 
and knows what French gentlemen say when they are in a passion, 
need be at no loss to conceive the terms in which M. de Beauvilliers 
expressed himself. But the process of execrating all mankind, however 
admirable as a stimulus or useful as a safety-valve, does not belong to the 
form of adjuration which has power to evoke the dead or absent, and the 
more he swore the less the lady came, perhaps instinctively shrinking from 
contact with one so impetuous; and he left the Crystal Palace, perhaps 
the only disappointed man of the thousands who had that day con- 
gregated within it. 

M. de Beauvilliers was too proud to reproach his valet for the deceit 
which had been practised on him by Madame Lablonde; but hard as the 
task is for a man of fashion to dismiss his valet, he resolved to get rid of 
Monsieur Victor in a quiet way, as soon\as Putty, the poodle, who just - 
then had a slight cold, was sufficiently convalescent no longer to require 
his services. Monsieur Victor, however, was far too cunning to ignore 
the subject of his master’s disappointment, for which, of course, he was 
fully prepared, and, when he assisted at the toilette de diner, was the first 
to inveigh, not against Madame Lablonde personally, but against the 
doctrine of divination, under all its various aspects. 

“Quant 4 moi, Monsieur,” said Victor; “ je ne m’occupe jamais de ces 
bétises. Je trouve qu'il y a assez de difficulté pour deviner le présent, 
sans se fourrer dans le futur !” 

This was true enough, but it came with no very good grace from him, 
who had counselled the very course he now condemned. 

M. de Beauvilliers merely contented himself by observing, 

“‘Tu as raison, Victor. On sait rarement ce qui se passe, méme 
devant ses yeux. Comment veux-tu qu’on sache les pensées de qui que 
ce soit ?” 

Notwithstanding this remark, Victor looked hard at the reflection of 
his master’s countenance in the glass before which he was dressing, as if 
he very much wished to penetrate its concealed meaning ; but the expres- 
sion of M. de Beauvilliers’s features was impenetrable. He felt satisfied, 
however, that there was something not altogether friendly towards him- 
self in the observation, and resolved to act with greater circumspection in 
all his subsequent dealings with the magnetic prophetess. 

For several days in succession, despite his better reason, Beauvilliers 
continued to haunt that part of the Crystal Palace where he had been 
ee an interview with the Unknown. He then went over the . 

uilding dans tous les sens, and sought for her in the most impossible 
places— amongst the spinning-machines, the patent mangles, the agricul- 
tural implements, and we know not where. He even pushed his revi | 
so far as to venture into the compartment of the United States. But hig 
or low—in the galleries, the nave, the transept—in France, in Belgium, 
or in that mysterious country (as many suppose) the ‘ Zollverein’’—in 
the Indian tent. or beneath the Spitalfields trophy—amongst the jars of 
Portuguese snuff, and the cases of Spanish cigars—in the Lombard ora- 
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tory, or the Austrian hall of sculpture—his success was no greater than 
elsewhere. In short, it became evident at last that the “ Ange de Can- 
deur’ had not taken a season-ticket, and his delicate fancy recoiled from 
the idea of meeting her on a “shilling day.” His case at last became 
quite desperate; and, if it hadn’t been for Ascot races, perhaps M. de 
Beauvilliers would have committed suicide in a private box at Drury-lane 
Theatre, while witnessing “ Ingomar, the Barbarian,’’ or have fallen in 
love with somebody else. But that sporting event came off, Beauvilliers 
was amongst the spectators, and a new colour was given to his existence. 
It happened after this fashion : 

Though dying of love, Frangois de Beauvilliers generally dined out 
every day. He satisfied himself that this was a part of his system; for, 
if he did not mix with the world, how, he said, could he expect to meet 
with her who was its greatest ornament? It was almost the same senti- 
ment as that expressed by Mr. Jolly Green to Mademoiselle Clotilde, and 
neither more nor less hackneyed; but this only proves that lovers are 
alike in all countries, and of all conditions. Being very much recherché, 
moreover, as a handsome young man, of high birth and large fortune, it 
was no easy thing for him to lead the life of a hermit at Mivart’s Hotel, 
where, by the way, the hermitage is not the place you live in, but the 
wine you drink—and very much we commend the same to travellers who 
sojourn at that well-known caravanserai. Thus, he not only went out to 
dinner, as we have already stated, but was occasionally seen in Prince 
Demidoff's and Lady A ‘s box at her Majesty’s Theatre; was one 
of the party who had the liberality to pay five pounds to see an English 
comedy performed in a private drawing-room, and the sang froid to sit it 
out when he got there; was a visitor to the horticultural fétes at Chis- 
wick, wore the costume of the Comte de Grammont at the fancy ball at 
Buckingham Palace, and finally went down in a drag to Ascot races. 

He was not driving the vehicle—we acquit him of that imprudence,— 
neither was he blowing the bugle, though the temptation to a Frenchman 
to do so was well-nigh irresistible ; but between the unskilfulness of him 
who drove and the unmusical tones of him who played, the horse of a 
lady who was cantering quietly along one of the glades of Windsor Great 
Park, of which the owner of the drag had the entrée, became suddenl 
frightened and reared, to the imminent peril of its rider. Beauvilliers 
was on the box, and turning towards the fair equestrian, was startled to 
see, beneath the light veil of blue gauze which fluttered in the air, the 
features he had so long been dreaming of. Without pausing to think 
whether he should add to her danger or diminish from it, Francois leaped 
to the ground to seize her rein; the action increased the animal’s fear, 
he reared still higher than before, and would probably have fallen back- 
wards, crushing the fearless girl, who still kept her seat admirably, if . 
Beauvilliers had not sprung rapidly at his head, seized the bit on each 
side, and by dint of his weight and the strength of both his arms dragged 
the affrighted creature down, and kept him firmly there till his terror 
was entirely past. Releasing one hand from the bridle, but retaining the 
horse with the other, Beauvilliers then took off his hat, and, bowing low, 
expressed his deepest anxiety for the lady’s safety, with the regret that 
his friend should have caused her danger, and his own imprudence have 


increased it. 
The lady made answer in a voice whose sweetness was not marred by 
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the slight trepidation of her accents, that she apprehended the fault was 
hers in riding “Bayard” with too loose a rein, —that she ought to have 
remembered the number of gay parties who were on their way to the 
races, and not have crossed their path,—and—this she dwelt upon with 

ter earnestness—that so far from having put her in peril she at- 
tributed her escape from a serious accident, if not from a violent death, 
entirely to her preserver's courage and presence of mind. 

While this conversation was passing, the noble dragsman had pulled up his 
team about a couple of hundred yards off, and the noble bugler had begun to 
sound “the recal”—having learnt that amount of military science and no 
more since he entered the Guards. On the other hand, an elderly gentle- 
man, closely followed by a groom, came riding hastily up to the spot where 
Beauvilliers stood, and Joudly proclaimed his apprehensions, insisting that 
his niece—such was the relationship between the lady and the new comer 
—must have broken “ something or other,” and that he never should for- 
give himself for suffering her to canter on alone while he was thinking 
over his own affairs in one of the brownest of studies. 

But he was as quickly reassured as he had been alarmed, for the lady, 
who had now quite recovered from her momentary perturbation, declared, 
with many smiles, that his fears were perfectly groundless. 

** Thanks to this gentleman, dear uncle,” she said, “ I have been saved 
from all danger, and run no further risk now. See, Bayard is quite tame 
again. I-really think that motion of the head is meant for a caress to add 
his gratitude to mine for the service you have rendered.” 

Beauvilliers himself explained, and, mentioning the name of the friend 
whose carriage stood waiting for him to rejoin it, the lady’s uncle ex- 
claimed : 

“*Oh,—that’s Lord Skewball’s drag, is it ?—Friend of yours, hey?— 
Friend of mine, too ;—we're neighbours both in town and country; I 
must say a word to him.” 

And so saying, with his customary absence of mind the gentleman 
rode on, leaving Beauvilliers to follow as he walked beside Bayard’s 
head, with his eyes fixed upon the beautiful girl, who again began to re- 
new her eloquent thanks. 

*T'll tell you what, Skewball,” said the lady's uncle, as soon as he 
reached the carriage, “I'll get an act of parliament to put down four-in- 
hand drags and penny trumpets; they’re as bad as Sib’s advertising-vans 
and street-organs. You should take care, though, upon my word, for it 
isn’t always one can have the luck to meet with a Mercury ‘to tame and 
wind a fiery Pegasus’ in the wilds of Windsor Forest. Are you going to 
put up at Skewball Lodge ?”’ 

“Just for the races,—as long as they last.” 

“* Well, that will be four days. You must come over and make your 
peace with Agatha—come und bring your friend with you—I don't , 
mean your showman, Lord Squeak, who looks as if he wanted to 
give us another tune—I won’t have anything to do with him—but your 
other friend, Mercury here. Very happy to see you, sir,” he continued, 
a Beauvilliers, who now came up with Bayard and his lovely 

urden. 

* Lord Skewball apologised in his turn in phrase more silken than might 
have been expected from his sporting attributes, and his excuses were re- 
ceived with courtesy and grace. 
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» “ Your uncle,” he added, “is off again ; he is lecturing Squeak now on 
the enormity of his offence, and he deserves it, but he has forgotten to ask 
who my ‘other friend,’ as he called him, is. Permit me to present him 
to you. The Comte de Beauvilliers, Miss Agatha Vere.” 

it was only the ceremony of introduction, but that was enough. 
Henceforward they would not meet as strangers. The “ Sesame” was 
spoken which alone opens the portals of society in England. You may 
gave a man from drowning, but unless a formal introduction takes place, 
both the swimmer and the sinker have only the right to scowl at each 
other whenever they meet again. 

- But Beauvilliers was still curious to know a little more. 

** Who,” he inquired of Lord Skewball, when the equestrians and the 
occupants of the drag had again parted company—‘ who is that singular 
elderly gentleman ?” 

“Oh,” replied Lord Skewball, laughing, “he’s an odd fish, full of 
strange fancies, a tremendous Puseyite, but a good fellow in the main. 
He’s the man who let his house in Belgravia to that queer lot who have 
turned it into a gaming-house; he didn’t know anything about it till it 
was too late, and now he can’t get ’em out again. It has been a deuce 
of a business. Poppyhead was quite wild about it,—and still is when the 
subject is mentioned. He was going abroad, but put it off on account of 
this affair, for he must see it out. But nothing will take him up to 
London, he says, till the Exhibition is over. He sets it all down to the 
Exhibition,—and so he may. Poor Poppyhead! Sweet girl, Miss Vere! 
Fshould have been deuced sorry if anything had happened to her!” 

“ Ah, yes!” said Beauvilliers, with a long-drawn aspiration. “We 
had better all have been killed.” 

Not that exactly,” returned Lord Skewball,—“ two or three of us,— 

ueak and I, for instance, would have been enough.” 

Beauvilliers smiled. 

“‘Where,” he asked, “does Mr. Poppyhead live—I mean in the 
country ?” 

“ About three miles from Skewball Lodge. His place is called ‘ The 
Pinnacles.’ We'll take him at his word. [I'll drive you over on one of 
the off days this week.” 


Cuartser XVIII. 
A VISIT TO “ THE PINNACLES,” AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Lorp Sxtwsa. kept his promise. Perhaps he admired Agatha 
Vere; perhaps he had a fancy for the sixty thousand pounds to which 
she would be entitled when she came of age; perhaps—though there | 
is not much probability in the supposition—he was indifferent both to 
beauty and wealth; or, perhaps—and this is as likely as anything else 
—he kept his promise because it never occurred to him to break it. 

On the second day of the races, therefore, when only the veriest 
betting-men devote themselves to the Heath, Lord Skewball rode over to 
“ The Pinnacles,” accompanied by Beauvilliers, who could scarcely imagine 
his good fortune real. 

But when they had entered the pleasant park, well stocked with deer, 
and studded with clumps of oak, and beech, and gnarled thorn, in the 
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midst of which “ The Pinnacles”’ stood; when he saw before him the 
old semi-monastic pile, with its peaked gables and high roofs, its slender 
turrets, twisted chimneys, and overwhelming weathercocks ; when he 
traced the outline of the long, low battlement which divided the terrace 
in front of the building from the garden that was spread below it ; when 

acing gently along the smooth gravel road, they drew near enough for 
fim to define the forms of two female figures resting beneath the shadow 
of a lofty vase, overgrown with flowers; and when, at a glance, he dis- 
tinguished Miss Vere from her companion, Beauvilliers no longer doubted 
the evidence of his senses. Mr. Poppyhead was not visible—he was, 
probably, intent on some Pugin-esque design in the depths of his study ; 
but as the visit was not especially intended for him, the young men dis- 
mounted at once, and sending their horses round, took their way across 
the greensward to greet the ladies. 

“You must admit, Miss Vere,” said Lord Skewball, gaily, “ that we 
have taken the earliest opportunity of testifying our contrition for the 
involuntary fault which we committed yesterday. I speak plurally, for 
Beauvilliers will have it that he was as much the cause of Bayard’s fright 
as either Squeak or I, though I have generously included myself and the 
tin trumpet of my absent friend.” 

“IT trust, most sincerely,” added Beauvilliers, with a very profound 
reverence, and slightly hesitating, “that Miss Vere has suffered nothing 
from the effects of an imprudence of which my share was certainly not 
the least.” 

“ T remember nothing,” replied Miss Vere, ‘‘ but the eager assistance 
which was rendered to a timid horsewoman, and the expressions of 
anxiety which her timidity occasioned. At all events, I am happy to see 
you at ‘The Pinnacles.’ My uncle is at home, I know, and as the 
country people have resolved that his shall be a show-house, he has 
adopted the belief, not very unwillingly, I imagine, and claims to be the 
cicerone to his friends. We must, therefore, find him as soon as we can, 
for the office is too serious to be entrusted to any but the graver sex. 
But before we seek him out, I must present you, gentlemen, to my cousin, 
Lady Constance Graham, who has kindly left the gay world of London 
“s the height of the season, to visit the most decided recluse in all Eng- 
and.” 

The presentation made, the conversation became general, and the party 
moved towards the house, Lord Skewball attaching himself to Lady Con- 
stance, a fine, handsome, fashionable girl, of lively, off-hand manners, and 
Beauvilliers walking by the side of Miss Vere. 

In decrying magnetism, in which our disbelief is as strong as that of 
any of its most successful professors, we have an exception to make in 
favour of that particular branch of the art which has been in operation 
ever since the world began: we mean the magnetism whose invisible , 
agency acts upon the heart without the intervention of any third person 
whatever. 

Beauvilliers had for some time been convinced of its efficacy, and, 
though it a little disturbs a theory which we maintained in the last 
chapter, Miss Vere also suddenly became a convert. Not precisely during 
the short walk across the terrace—though her conversion might have been 
effected in that brief interval—but—we may as well say what we believe 
—some four-and-twenty hours earlier; when M. de Beauvilliers shot 
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through the air like a meteor to drop at her horse’s feet. There was 
something so earnest and, at the same time, so deferential in his manner; 
the devotion which was pictured on his features was so unlike the ex- 
— of an ordinary act of gallanty; the sentiment which over-in- 

ed every word he uttered was so tender and so pleasing, that a 
corresponding feeling awoke at once in her own bosom, stirred all the 
pulses of her blood, and trembled in every accent of her tongue. 

In short—not to repeat the old story, though it is a pleasant theme 
to ~ upon—Agatha Vere and Francois de Beauvilliers were mutually 
in love! 

Lord Strangford, translating Camoens, exclaims in passionate verse, 


Let no one say that there is need 
Of Time for Love to grow. 


Love is a plant that climbs quicker than the fastest creeper beneath the 
tropics: one day it lies buried in the earth, its existence unknown; on 
the next it has shot upwards to the light, never again to lose sight of the 
sun that called it into life. 

This simile, it must be understood, applies only to True Love—the real 
Passion-flower—and has nothing to do with Animals. 

From the oriel window at which Mr. Poppyhead sat, composing—as 
we suspected —something in the pointed style, he happened—as he 
raised his eyes to the ceiling in search of inspiration—(a blessing on all 
ceilings, they are so serviceable)—he happened, we say, to catch a glimpse 
of the group approaching, which consisted of Lady Constance Graham 
and Lord Skewball, Miss Agatha Vere and Monsieur de Beauvilliers. 
On-seeing the ladies thus accompanied, it struck him that he had given 
the strangers some sort of invitation, and whenever he remembered what 
he was about—that is to say, when not wholly absorbed in perpendicu- 
larity and prostration—middle age architecture and modern foolery—Mr. 
Poppyhead knew how to do the honours of his mansion with grace and 
hospitality. 

With a cheerful countenance, therefore, he rose from his desk, and 
issuing through a side portal, came close upon his guests before they ex- 
pected him. 

But the cheerfulness of his countenance became somewhat obscured, 
when he found that the stranger with whom he had conversed sd fami- 
liarly'the day before, and who now did him the favour of visiting ‘ The 
Pinnacles,” was a Frenchman. At no period of his life had he ever been 
fond of foreigners, and recent events had changed the latent dislike into 
—_ enmity. M. de Beauvilliers spoke English so well, that in the 

urry of the first interview Mr. Poppyhead had not detected the least 
French accent; but even this accomplishment became an aggravation © 
—_ he called to mind that the Vicomte de Pigarreau was equally 
gifted. 

“ Swindlers, every man jack of ’em,” he muttered, “ from the Emperor 
on his throne”—this was a slight anachronism—‘“ to the lowest barber ;” 
his private opinion being that every Frenchman was, or ought to be, a 
barber or a dancing-master. 

Mr. Poppyhead, however, could only vent his indignation in a confi- 
dential growl addressed to his own waistcoat, and M. de Beauvilliers, 


who had been prepared for a display of eccentricity, merely set him down 
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as an “ original.’”’ But it was not in Mr. Poppyhead’s power to exhibit 
any cordiality, and the meeting would have been as stiff and cold as the 
best intentioned Englishmen very often contrive to make their interviews 
with strangers, but for the interference of Miss Vere, who observed her 
uncle’s constraint, and the gaiety of Lady Constance, who wished to see . 
Mr. Poppyhead mount his hobby. 

‘‘ Monsieur de Beauvilliers tells me, sir,” said Miss Vere, addressing 
her uncle, “that he is a great admirer of the architecture of your favou- 
rite period.” 

« And I know,” interposed Lady Constance, “ that you will gratify us 
all by proving that ‘The Pinnacles’ are‘no unworthy specimen of what 
modern skill has been able to accomplish in the attempt to rival its pre- 
decessors.” 

“Had I been a perfect stranger, passing accidentally through the 
country,” said M. de Beauvilliers, “I fear, if | had caught sight of these 
turrets from the distant high road, I must have turned trespasser, to 
obtain a more perfect view of them.” 

“ Just so,” chimed in Lord Skewball, whose strongest point was not 
architecture, and whose oratory did not display itself to advantage on that 
subject. 

Mr. Poppyhead was, to a certain extent, mollified. Who is not when 
his foibles are caressed ? 

“I think,” he said, “that I have done something towards the improve- 


ment of the popular taste. That moulding, for instance—the ball— 


flower, and leaf—which runs under the parapet, and the form of those 
finials. Step this way; you will see them better here. Rich, aren’t 
they? Give a grand effect to the pinnacles themselves. You observe the 
principal entrance, after Maudlin, at Oxford? Well, you see an inscrip- 
tion. Do you read the black-letter, Lord Skewball ?—what people mis- 
takenly call the ‘Gothic’ character ?” 

“ Can’t say I do,” replied his Lordship, who knew the inscription by 
heart, as well he might, having had it explained to him often—‘“ can’t 
say Ido. The letters are all so much alike. What is it ?” 

*¢Some years ago,” pursued Mr. Poppyhead, ‘I was at Verona, and 
copied this very inscription. It is in Latin, of course—‘ Patet janua, cor 
magis ;’ which means, young ladies, ‘The door opens willingly, the heart 
still more so.’ And so, if you please, we'll step in-and take some luncheon 
—unless,” he added, looking wistfully at some favourite crockets— 
“unless we first go round that angle, where you see the gurgoyle. 
There’s a little bit in that corner that will repay you for the trouble; at 
least, I hope so—I hope so.”’ 

The party thus invited did go round the angle; were led on a little 
further ; found “ something worth looking at” a little further still; and, 
finally, finished the whole of the outside before they found their way 
into the refectory, by a very different entrance from the one originally 

roposed. 
. How Mr. Poppyhead paraded his victims through “The Pinnacles,” : 
after they once were fairly housed, it is not “better to imagine than 
describe ;” but any one who has been dragged over a house by its pro- 
prietor may remember the nature of the infliction, and shudder at it ac- 
cordingly. 
Let it be what it might to others, it was happiness to Frangois de 
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Beauvilliers, who, while he appeared to pay all the polite attention that 
was necessary to a gentleman thoroughly absorbed in his subject, found 
time nevertheless to pay a great deal more to a lady, who, it must be 
confessed, was less deeply interested in medieval disquisitions. 

The result of the visit was more favourable to Beauvilliers than might 
have been augured from the gloom on Mr. Poppyhead’s brow at its com- 
mencement ; the stranger’s manners were so courteous, there was such an 
air.of modesty and good breeding in all he said and did, his observance 
of all the usages of the best society was so perfect, that Mr. Poppyhead 
was obliged to confess in his own heart that he was, “for a foreigner,” the 
most gentlemanlike young man he had ever met with, and he half re- 
lented from the sweeping censure which he had passed on all his visitor's 
countrymen. Still, however, there was the great fact in the heart of 
Belgravia rankling in the heart of Mr. Poppyhead. Every day’s post 
brought something to renew his irritation, every newspaper contained an 
allusion or an advertisement which reminded him of the Vicomte de 
Pigarreau and his riotous crew. Mr. Poppyhead had plunged into a cor- 
respondence with his lawyer on the subject of “ ousting,” if it could by 
any means be accomplished, but even the offer of money—to his astonish- 
ment—had failed. 

“ Je suis trés bien ici,” said the Vicomte, laconically, to the man of law 
when the latter waited on him with ‘“terms,’’—“ je suis trés bien ici,— 
je ne bougerai pas.” 

He kept his word, and held on. While these fruitless negotiations 
were going on, Beauvilliers continued in the country. 

‘¢ Louez moi votre maison,” said he to Lord Skewball, when the races 
were over, “ yous en aurez tant que vous vondrez.”’ 

** You like the country ?” observed Lord Skewball, with a smile, 

“‘ Mais je suis pas-sion-né, pour la campagne; c’est une nouvelle 
existence.” 

“ Well, my dear feilow, as I would do anything to prolong the existence 
of so nice 4 young man, you shall have Skewball Lodge for as long as 
you like,” 

*‘ Merci! mille fois. Combien 

“Nothing. I never let. I lend.”’ 

The next day Beauvilliers was installed, with everything of his own 
about him—horses, grooms, tilbury, Victor, and “Putty.” He turned 
them all to account, particularly the last-mentioned animal, of whom 
he made a present to Agatha Vere. When a Frenchman can bring 
_ himself to sacrifice his poodle for his mistress, it is a sure sign of his being 
pretty far gone in love. ; 

And Frangois de Beauvilliers was in love! Every hour witnessed it, 
and the latest hour of the longest days of June still found him lingering 


by the side of Agatha Vere. 
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CHapTer XIX. 
MR. GREEN GIVES A WHITEBAIT DINNER AT BLACKWALL. 


Amonest the various entertainments projected by Mr. Jolly Green 
for his new French friends, was one on which he greatly prided himself 
as being strictly national. Had he flourished in the last century, he 
would, in all probability, have treated them to a boxing-match; in this 
age of greater refinement he gave them a whitebait dinner; a striking 
example of “ progress,” for, as Monsieur Grimod de la Reyniére observes, 
‘‘La preuve la plus éclatante de la civilisation du genre humain, est 
celle qu’on trouve dans la cuisine.” 

*‘ Whitebait,” soliloquised Mr. Green, as he drew up a list of the 
guests whom he meant to invite; ‘whitebait is a part of the British 
constitution, and as essential to its support as the British Lion himself. A 
whitebait dinner is a grand social and political contrivance, the charm of 
the London season and the last resource of the Ministry, whose crowning 
effort to keep their followers together is invariably a feed at the Bruns- 
wick or Trafalgar,—names inseparably associated with their allegiance 
to the throne and the glory of their native land.” 

As Mr. Green was in the habit of mixing a good deal in society, and 
had latterly extended his acquaintance very considerably, he soon made 
up a party, on the principle of being at the same time both various and 
select. It is a great art to mix your guests well, and Mr. Green com- 
bined his with his usual felicity, by bringing those together who had 
never met before, and were never likely to meet again, and by throwing 
in a few who had the strongest motives possible for not wishing to meet 
at all. 

Thus, by way of gratifying the Coquelicot family, in whose honour the 
party was given, he invited Sir John and Lady Clutterbuck, who had 
once been “as fur as Paris”—so Sir John phrased it—and who remem- 
bered nothing of their visit but the way in which they were cheated, 
and accordingly made that the constant theme of their conversation. 
To make things pleasant to Cornet Sage of the Lancers, whom Mr. 
Green had picked up at Cremorne, he invited Mr. Beak, the magistrate, 
who had only the week before fined the Cornet for pelting the public with 
eggs on the road to the Derby, and had threatened the young officer 
with the treadmill the very next time they encountered. Mr. Green had 

‘some faint idea that “ the parties” had seen each other before, and, as he 
‘happened to know them both, he took this opportunity of making them 
better acquainted. Mr. Marrowfat, the Prime Warden of the Green- 
grocers’ Company—and who, like all Prime Wardens, was an immense 
Conservative—was ranged on the invitation list side by side with Mr. 
Deputy Screw, the fierce City Reformer, his bitter antagonist in the 
Court of Common Council, and everywhere else. ‘These gentlemen 
were once Mr. Green’s trustees, but a violent quarrel had separated them 
about fifteen years before, and perhaps it was owing to their dislike to . 
each other that our friend was suffered to follow his own inclirations 
with so little restraint, and give the world so notable an example of how 
very clever a man may turn out who is left entirely to himself. Another 


guest was the Reverend Dominick Longskirt, formerly Vicar of St. 
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Nicodemus, at Peckham, but who had lately “gone over to Rome,” and 
been succeeded in his vicarage by the Reverend Dr. Tibbey, a regular 
Church and State man, who hated all “ mummeries,” as he ministerially 
expressed himself, and who, therefore, was not exactly the man to be 
seated—as Mr. Green had now ingeniously contrived—at the same 
hospitable board. 

Miss Selina Tibbey, the Doctor's niece, a tall, pale, fair-haired girl of 
five-and-thirty, and who was considered “ interesting,” accompanied him. 
Her presence was not particularly apropos, for it was whispered in Peck- 
ham that Mr. Green had been rather “ attentive” in that quarter, and 
her friends had gone the length of “ hoping” that “ it wasn’t one of those 
things that mean nothing.” Perhaps the lady shared those hopes, and 
therefore resolved not to neglect any opportunity of securing her prize ; 
though, had she been aware of the real state of the case, she would pro- 
bably have saved herself the trouble of joining the party at Blackwall. 
But young ladies of five-and-thirty, who are still unmarried, will venture 
into strange places if they think a husband is lying perdu to reward 
their enterprise. There are only three more guests to mention; one of 
them, the Vicomte de Pigarreau, the President of the Cosmopolite Club, 
and—as we all know—a most unexceptionable and agreeable person ; the 
other two were strangers to the rest of the company—so, at least, Mr. 
Green believed—though they were old acquaintances, newly found, of 
his. How this happened to be so, a few words will explain. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Green had mentioned to Monsieur 
Coquelicot his intention of seeing Mr. Fixture, the house-agent, on the 
subject of one of the vacant tenements opposite the Great Exhibition, 
with the design of discovering the plans of the foreign gentlemen who 
entertained certain dishonest views with regard to its contents. Fur- 
nished with a card from Mr. Fixture, he went over the house about which 
the strangers were in treaty, and so arranged his visit as to arrive there 
while two of them were still on the premises. With the prepossessing 
manner which distinguishes Mr. Green above most people, he at once 
entered into conversation with the foreigners, both of whom spoke English 
—as so many now do—with tolerable fluency, and he soon found that 
there was likely to be only one difficulty in the way of their hiring the 
house ; and that was, the difficulty of finding security for the payment of 
the rent. As he had an intensely politic scheme in view, and always 
played his game—as he said—very differently from everybody else, he 
came out in the character of “a brother and a man,” and offered to be 
_ himself the requisite security. The strangers were overwhelmed,.as much 
with astonishment as pleasure, at receiving this assurance, and wondered 
what kind of man he must be who could thus throw overboard the com- 
monest notions of prudence ; but their astonishment diminished when they 
read tle name on the card which he presented to them, for they then 
found that this was by no means the first time they had entertained re- 
lations with Mr. Jolly Green. Not to keep the reader in suspense, we. 
may as well state that these two individuals were a certain Ventrebleu 
and his associate, Paradis, personages who figured, not very ene - 
ously for their character, in Mr. Green’s early history, when he paid his 
first visit to Paris. They had not immediately recognised their quondam 
victim, in consequence of the discoloration of his skin by Mr. Curlew’s 
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house ; and that was, the difficulty of finding security for the payment of 
the rent. As he had an intensely politic scheme in view, and always 
played his game—as he said—very differently from everybody else, he 
came out in the character of “a brother and a man,” and offered to be 
_ himself the requisite security. The strangers were overwhelmed, as much 
with astonishment as pleasure, at receiving this assurance, and wondered 
what kind of man he must be who could thus throw overboard the com- 
monest notions of prudence ; but their astonishment diminished when they 
read tle fame on the card which he presented to them, for they then 
found that this was by no means the first time they had entertained re- 
lations with Mr. Jolly Green. Not to keep the reader in suspense, we 
may as well state that these two individuals were a certain Ventrebleu 
and his associate, Paradis, personages who figured, not very advantage- 
ously for their character, in Mr. Green’s early history, when he paid his 
first visit to Paris. They had not immediately recognised their quondam 
victim, in consequence of the discoloration of his skin by Mr. Curlew’s 
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“ Chinese Fluid ;” but the sight of bis card suddenly brought back to 
their recollection the man himself, whom they rightly conjectured to be 
not very much wiser than when they last saw him. 

The courtesy of Mr. Green—whatever it meant—did not stop here, but 
extended—as in the case of the Coquelicots—to an invitation to dinner,— 
for dinner-giving was his cheval de bataille, and this was the reason why _ 
Messieurs Ventrebleu and Paradis, who now went by the names of Gas- 
quet and Cancalon, and called themselves “‘ Representatives of the People,” 
completed the party at “the Brunswick.” With respect to these gentle- 
men, however, it did come across Mr. Green’s mind to prepare the Coque- 
licots for seeing them, and he gave his friends “the cffice,” winking 
triumphantly at the same time, and enjoining them not to appear to re- 
cognise the “ volloors,” as he called them, until he should give the word. 

As the guests arrived from opposite quarters of the town, they came in 
various ways, some by rail, some by boat, and some in private conveyances, 
All were tolerably punctual, with the exception of Cornet Sage, who, being 
a fast young man, made it a matter of course to drive down in a “ Hansom,” 
and the legitimate driver being inside, and the reins in the Cornet’s 
hands, he smashed the concern between a dead wall and a brewer's dray in 
Poplar, and was obliged to finish the journey on foot. His sudden en- 
trance, thoroughly blown, and with a face like a fiery furnace, had, how- 
ever, one good effect, for it caused a diversion amongst the party, many 
of whom were eyeing euch other with no very friendly looks, their ill- 
feeling being heightened by the delay in serving up. Mr. Beak, the 
magistrate, accustomed by right of his office to the use of strong language, 
was more severe upon the absentee than the rest; and if his digestion could 
by any means have been disturbed, the fact of the Cornet being placed 
by his side at dinner would have had that effect; but he was a man of 
iron mould,—that is to say, there was a good deal of iron-mould in his 
composition,—and, as he made play with the delicacies before him, an 
inarticulate growl was the only evidence he gave that anything had gone 
wrong. 

In consequence of Lady Clutterbuck’s “rank”—(her husband, Sir John, 
—a retired pawnbroker and now a railway director—having obtained his 
title, according to the version of some of his friends, “surreptitiously” )—Mr. 
Green had the honour of taking her into dinner. The Vicomte de Pigar- 
reau, being “noble,” walked next, with Mademoiselle Clotilde on his arm; 
Sir John followed with Miss Tibbey, and this group occupied the upper 
end of the table,—the rest of the party—all gentlemen—pairing off how 
they could, and, in some cases, not very happily. However, there is 
nothing that softens asperities like a whitebait dinner, for, until the 
heat of the battle is over, there is no occasion to talk to anybody but the 
waiters, or pay attention to anything but the enérées, and when the mind 
is satisfied in cae instance and the appetite in the other, the temper is 
usually improved. Still there was conversation as well as a good dinner 
on this occasion. Which shall we describe? Perhaps a little of both 
may not be amiss-——one may explain the other. 

**Mon Dieu !” exclaimed Monsieur Coquelicot, the moment he took 
his seat on the right hand of Lady Clutterbuck—‘ mon Dieu, Monsieur 
Grin, you no tell me dére vos seventeen sorts of fishes on de table !” 

“ Fact,” replied Mr. Green; “the prolific character of the River 
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‘Thames sets the matter beyond a doubt. Lady Clutterbuck, what will 
you take? Stewed eels, or soles a la Normande ?” 

“ Eels for me,” said the pawnbroker's “lady ;” “ they’re English— 
nothing French agrees with my constitution. Does it, Sir John ?” 

“‘ No, my dear, nothing that I know of, except a French bonnet.” 

“You can’t eat that,” retorted the lady, who was rather a shrew. 

“You might as well as some of the French dishes they give you in 
Paris,” replied Sir John, with a coarse laugh, looking full in the face of 
‘Monsieur Coquelicot. — 

“Let me recommend the flounders, Ma’mselle Clotilde ; or will you 
try some of these rissoles d’homard ?” asked Mr. Green, on hospitable 
thoughts intent. 


‘ Merci, Monsieur,—mais on vient de me donner du saumon a |’Ita- 
hienne. Ah! c’est delicieux !” 

** Miss Tibbey, will you take some souchie ? Be so good, Viscount, as 
to help that dish. Perch, I think,—yes. Lady Clutterbuck—the honour 
of a glass of wine? Hock or Madeira? Mr. Beak, is that a Torbay sole 
before you ?” 

Mr. Beak never raised his head, as he muttered the single word 
“‘ Dorey,” and helped himself for the second time already. 

* Dorey!” ejaculated Mr. Marrowfat, who was already deep in a boudin 
de Merlan,—“ where? Waiter, get me some Dorey, I shall be ready by 
the time you are.” 

‘‘ Zootje,” said the Reverend Dominick Longskirt, transferring a 
large portion of salmon so prepared to his plate, and proud of dis- 
playing his etymological knowledge,—‘“zootje is the right term, not 


souchie.” 


“ Oh, zootje,”” remarked Dr. Tibbey ; “well, I'll thank you for some 
before it’s all gone. This is a fast day in your new Church, I think ?” 

All kinds of fish are permitted,” replied the Reverend Dominick, 
meekly. 

“‘ Not a bad idea,” said the Doctor; ‘‘a surfeit of salmon is a work of 

ce—a devill’d bone, damnation !” 

“ Voila qui est crispant,” cried’ Monsieur Coquelicot, when the white- 
bait itself appeared, and the waiters showered it from their silver dishes 
in the plates of the astonished foreigners; “ ah, tiens—en faut il de ces 
tartines ? I follow your example, Monsieur Grin—mais prends en Clo- 
tilde,—ces p'tits poissons sont admirables,—avec du citron,—mais c’est a 
crever que de diner comme ¢a!’’ 

What a marvellous property there is in whitebait! .Eat what you 
will before it makes its appearance, the moment the whitebait comes 
your appetite is as fresh as ever! And when once you begin upon ¢hat, 
what stop or stay is there as long as any remains? Simple or devilled, 
it is irresistible! And then the accompaniment! We take it upon our- 
selves to say that champagne is never tasted in perfection—not even when 
thirsty on a race-course, after the Derby has been run for—until it is 
offered as a libation in honour of this inestimable little fish, whose rites 
of sepulture present the most pleasing image on which it is possible for 
the imagination of the gourmand to repose. To be gently smothered 
in batter, and mourned over in champagne, is, alas, the fate of few! 

But, the whitebait gone, there comes a pause in the gastronomic 
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operations of all but the city-educated,—and amongst these Mr. Mar- 
rowfat was a shining light. While others were declining the lamb’s 

and ris de veau—while some were reserving themselves for turkey — 
poult, or leveret, or playing meantime with curried lobster and stewed 

igeon, Mr. Marrowfat went boldly to work on a fearful pile of broad . 
beens se bacon. 

“ Are you fond of broad beans?” inquired Mr. Beak, enviously. “J 
can’t manage that sort of thing.” 

‘“‘ Broad beans, sir?’’ answered Mr. Marrowfat, pausing, with a lon 
row of them on his knife; “when I took up my livery, five-and-forty 

ears ago, at the first dinner that ever I sat down to in Greengrocers’ 
Hall, I ate two pecks of broad beans. I was fond of ’em from a child, 
‘and I’m fond of ’em now.” And, with these words, the knife went into 
his mouth, and the beans were enfiladed in a twinkling. 

Enough of eating and drinking; full justice was done to both, and 
even Miss Selina Tibbey had a rosy hue on her cheek when coffee was 
announced. It might have been. wine, or jealousy, or both; for in spite 
of the agreeable conversation of the Viscount, whom she tried to play off 
against her former admirer, failing, however, in the attempt, she heard 
and saw all that passed between Mr. Green and Mademoiselle Clotilde. 
The little Parisienne was the merriest girl alive, Mr. Green the happiest 
of mortals, and Miss Selina Tibbey the most wretched. She tried to 
get up a quarrel with Clotilde after the ladies had withdrawn ; but as 
she made the experiment in the language which she had acquired at 
school, and supposed was French, nothing came of it; and the scorn- 
ful monosyllable, “Chit,” was equally unintelligible to the pretty 
brunette. 

Meantime, in his capacity of host, Mr. Green was not idle. Every- 
body knows the excellence of Lovegrove’s claret, when you are favoured 
with the right sort, and the Viscount, who was a connoisseur, pronounced 
it first-rate. Messieurs Gasquet and Cancalon honoured it with their 
approval, but Cornet Sage, who thought himself as knowing in that as in 
other matters—and was equally wrong on all points—declared it was 
‘only fit for snobs without souls in ’em,” and stuck to port, by the aid of 
which generous liquor he became so much elevated that he not only 
“ chaffed ” his neighbour, Mr. Beak, but chafed him into the bargain; nor 
did he mend matters much when he clapped the worthy magistrate 
familiarly on the back, told him he was a “ hearty old cock,” that he—Sage 
—didn’t bear malice, and would give him— Beak—a lift in his dog-cart 
if he had a mind to go down to “ Good’ood,” when the races came on. 
We need not say what point of elevation the Cornet had reached when 
he made this obliging proposition. 

But although Mr. Beak grumbled and inwardly vowed—no matter 
what—he did not neglect his bottle, neither did any of the party. Mr. 
Green, who during dinner had signalised himself by his attention to the 
ladies—to Lady Clutterbuck and Ma’mselle Clotilde in particular—now 
devoted himself to the gentlemen, and introduced them to each other, 
“right and left, without any regard to the fact of previous acquaintance 
or mutual dislike. In honour of the stranger guests from France, he 
made a ‘very ‘patriotic speech about “‘ the Queen of these realms,” in the 
‘course of which he did not use the words “ on this occasion” more than 

















thirty times—that is about the usual after-dinner allowance—and after 
involving the white bait inextricably with the Koh-i-noor, “ our good 
friend Lovegrove,” the Chinese Ambassador, and “ the ride in Kensington 
Gardens,” concluded by drinking the healths of the French Legislative 


Assembly, and inviting them to follow the example of the two distin-: 


guished representatives ‘“ who have done us the honour to be present on 
this occasion,”’ and pay a visit to the Crystal Palace. 

The speech was, of course, loudly applauded—a good many more were 
made—but finally the ladies were “joined,” and the party soon after- 
wards broke up. _ The Viscount, the Coquelicots, the Representatives: of 
the People, and Mr. Green, returned by the last boat to Hungerford, 


and having seen the heart-enslaver with her father and uncle safe home, 


our hospitable friend proposed a broiled bone and a quiet glass of brandy- 
and-water at a Café in the Haymarket, and thither, nothing loth, the 
distinguished French gentlemen accompanied him. 
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Mr. Lumtey is like the nightingale who, as Eastern poets delight to 
say, “‘ brings tidings of spring and of the rose ;” he has, to continue the 
parable from the same flowery source, “ attracted a thousand nightingales” 
to charm the ears of the lovers of harmony, and has literally strewn their 
way with roses. The rose in the East has a thousand names, but with 
us but one is required to express the fairest and sweetest,—when we say 
that Rosati is returned, we tell of all the perfumed family of beauty in 
one,—she ought to be called Gul-dastah—a handful of roses ; or Gul- 
raznah, an expressive appellation, which signifies, in its little compass of 
letters, a bed of roses in full blow ; or would we rather she was named 
Gul-andam? for that word speaks of her as slender, delicate, and grace- 
ful ; at all events, we must welcome her and Mr. Lumley together with 
the sound which the Persians render by their word Gul-bang! in which 
resides a variety of meanings—“ the note of the nightingale,” ‘a loud 
shout,” “fame,” and ‘ glad tidings.” 

Have we not glad tidings to relate since the last notice we had the 
pleasure of giving of the doings at that temple of delight over which 
presides a spirit so rapid in his movements of continual discovery of the 
newest entertainment, that we, who look on, “ toil after him in vain!” 
We thought enough had been done last month, even while all the early 
flowers were ‘trembling in the chilly spring,” to secure a season of en- 
joyment; but no, our “ tricksy spirit” fetches us more dew from the most 


distant quarters of the beautiful regions of melody, and all his former: 


triumphs are lost in the blaze of the sun whose rays he now sends forth 


upon us. 
Night after night we hear chef d’wuvres of the greatest masters, and 


we feel that true music, from a source “pure and undefiled,” is now 
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appreciated—that it is not mere light and airy strains, captivating and 
catching, which are required to fix the attention of a refined audience. 
Beethoven’s sublime conceptions are no longer listéned to with apathy. 
The grandeur of his conceptions is understood and felt; and, like those 
who once know their strength, the mstructed auditors will never fall back 
into weakuess. They know what is best; they have felt it; and they 
will, in future, have it. And is it not provided? The beautiful young 
Cruvelli, priestess at the shrine, was waiting for the propitious moment, 
and, as the divine flame awoke, took advantage of it. In Italy and in 
Germany she had already found the reward of her enthusiasm and the due 
acknowledgment of her genius; but the world pays us cold English the 
compliment of allowing our decision to prevail, even as our wealth can 
pe ge the exertions of talent ; and it was reserved to us to confirm her 

Her Leonora is without a rival, for her power as an actress is scarcely 
surpassed by her magnificence as a singer. The unapproachable Rachel 
appears to enjoy her acting, for her dark, expressive eye may often be 
seen and felt, glancing approval from the recesses of her box, as she fol- 
lows the movements of her fair contemporary. Her Norma, in spite of 
the immense range of comparison with the finest and more experienced 
artists who have achieved triumphs in that glorious part, stands the test, 
dangerous though it be; and if Cruvelli’s youth and softness render it 
more than usually difficult for her to produce the Pasta thrill expected from 
those who would personify the majestic priestess, yet nature, having gifted 
her with a person of singularly commanding grace and dignity as well as 
loveliness, has helped her more than most of those who aspire ‘o fill the 
place left vacant by genius passed away. Cruvelli need not strive over- 
much—need not study her poses, or elaborate her action ; she may leave 
to nature what the “nursing mother” has provided, and she will gain, 
not lose, by allowing art to interfere with her native feeling. Her 
drapery must fall well on such a form; let her give herself no care 
about it. She could not be ungraceful if she would; let her not think 
twice about her attitude or action. 

We will but repeat what has been the general theme of the month— 
that her “Casta Diva” is the perfection of tenderness and fresh brilliancy 
—we will not dwell on the power of her scorn, on the agony of her 
remorse ; we will only speak one word of the beauty of the duet with 
Adalgisa, charmingly supported by Madame Giuliani, ‘ Deh, come ti 
ad and pass on at once to the great event of the day, the pro- 

uction of that opera which has been expected with tremulous anxiety 
by the whole dake of musical critics and amateurs—the masterpiece of 
Auber, the magnificent “ Prodigo.”’ 

If, in a general way, we prefer that subjects chosen for the stage should 
not be gathered from the mines of Scriptural lore, we cannot but agree 
that it is difficult to resist weaving a drama from the inviting web which 
glitters with the history, full of adventure and of tears, of the Prodigal 
Son. The subject once taken, it was left to the artist to form upon it 
and draw out of it a series of imaginary events, such as would create 
it anew, and, losing sight of the Scriptural part of the narrative, leave it 
free for the embroidery of circumstances. In the East, the chief and 
favourite theme of all the myriad poets of that clime of fire has always 
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been one taken from Scripture lore—the story of the Patriarch 

and “the chaste Egyptian dame,” who found him “too lovely and too 
coy.” Poetry has given her the name of Zuleika ; and her passion, her 
sorrow, her vengeance, and her penitence, have furnished the minstrels of 
Persia with never-ending melody. We think the subject, as treated by 
them, exactly such a one as would suit the composers of our day. Imagine 
Cruvelli as the passionate, tender Zuleika ; and Gardoni as the modest 
and enamoured, but virtuous Jussuf! We are confident that the hint 
will be taken, and the opera of “ The Bride of the Nile” will soon appear 
to take the place of “‘ The Prodigal Son,” which, till it appears, is des- 
tined to absorb all interest, and excite all admiration. 

In spite of what we have said about preferring other than Scripture 
subjects, we have no objection to the inspiration of religious feeling in 
our amusements, and in the music of “Il Prodigo” there runs through 
the whole a feeling which is almost devotional, and might lure the most 
serious to listen and approve. The chorus when the curtain rises, “ Re 
del ciel, e de’ beati,” is a supplication full of fervour and simple trusting 
faith, fitly preluding the sad story of human failings and frailties which 
lead the beloved son of a kind father from his happy valley to dare the 
dangerous enjoyments of a voluptuous city. 

Alas! the prodigal had been visited by a seducing spirit, and could not 
resist : 

Da kam ein Geist und fihrte 
Mich doch ins Leben ein! 


and, having yielded, he might go on to exclaim with the poet— 


Nun bin ich mitten drinnen, 
Und méochte nur entrinnen 
Ein Kafich ists allein! 


But, before his repentance comes, he has much to enjoy and endure : 
he has to make acquaintance with rapture and with passion, with all the 
bliss and with all the dangers of pleasure. Since it must be so we will 
not regret it, for, with him, we pass from one scene to another, and, un- 
injured ourselves, have the sweet without the bitter. 

We hear Ugalde’s marvellously, fearfully dangerous description of 
Memphis, and scarcely wish that the simple shepherd swain Azaele should 
resist her fascinations, which we find it impossible to do ourselves—such a 
Nefte might well make him forget his father’s fields and long for “ pas- 
tures new ;” at least we think so till we hear and see his betrothed, the 
sweet and tender Jeftele, rendered by Sontag as only she can render a 
peet’s thought! Between the ‘ Aurora rissplendente” of Ugalde, and 
the “Ah! va secondo!” of Sontag, we pity and forgive his weak- 
ness. The first draws him with a chain of sparkling brilliants, the last 
with one of peazls‘and roses—alas! the latter is too tender and delicate to 
retain him—poor Gardoni! poor Azaele ! how sweetly he appeals, how 
charmingly he yields! Surely it was more than mortal to resist the pros- — 
pect set before him: and by-and-by, when we meet with Lia—the Lia 
of Rosati !—we are carried away altogether as he was, and are compelled, 
like the Prodigo himself, to “‘ put our trust in miracles for safety.” 

Never was opera placed upon the stage with such advantages of splen- 
did scenery and gorgeous groupings! All is so truthful, so real, that we 
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seem transported at once into the regions of mystery and luxury, where 
those fascinating “ serpents of old Nile” are lying in wait to ruin a rural 
Anthony, and uo less do we feel ourselves at home in the delicious shades 
“ where the shepherds feed their flocks,” and where the father of the tribe 
keeps his simple court, purer and more beautiful than that whose glowing 
splendour dazzles the eyes of his wandering son. It were vain by mere | 
description of the effect to endeavour to convey to the reader that which 
the eye and ear only can help him to comprehend. Massol’s terrible 
agony, touching anxiety, exulting tenderness, developed alternately in 
the course of his performance of the father Reuben’s part; Coletti’s grand 
delineation of the false priest Boccoris, are both masterly and magnificent, 
The choruses possess a character of novelty quite remarkable, as much 
for solemn meaning as for startling excitement—as in the orgie scene, 
where the air “‘Godiam, veviam, cantiam,” takes the mind by surprise by 
its wonderful power, and the “ Belezza raggiante,”’ where the fascinating 
Almees “invite the dewy feathered sleep’’ to visit the eyelids of their en- 
chanting queen. 

There is one surprise which we cannot help dwelling on as singular] 
new and pleasing, and that is the scene in which the spirited and bewitch- 
ing Ugalde appears as a young camel-driver, and sings couplets full of 
drollery and mirth, such as are well suited to infuse fresh spirit into a 
whole tired caravan in the midst of the desert, and which are so fresh and 
spirit-stirring that they remind one of those bright-coloured flowers which 
suddenly spring up from the arid sands after a shower of rain, and in an 
instant cover the plain with a network of shining gold and purple, to the 
amazement and delight of weary travellers. ‘The airs which will soon be- 
come familiar favourites are so numerous, that it would be vain to name 
any one in particular. We have still ringing in our ears the rich melody 
of Ugalde’s “ Ogni clima, ogni suol ;” of Gardoni’s “ O rosore ;” of the 
delicious and lively pastoral chorus, “ I] di cadata e gia ;” the ‘‘ Campagna 
diletta,” and many more, but we are confused with sweet sounds, and 
must pause. 

Before we end, however, our notice of the great events at the Opera 
House, we must reveal to our readers a fact which we have just learned, 
that Mr. Lumley has in store for the lovers of instrumental music a treat 
such as is rarely met with, even in these days of early-developed genius. We 
allude to the projected appearance as a pianoforte player of a young lady 
from Dresden—a Mademoiselle Johanna Schlesinger—who, although 
but sixteen, has been the delight of the court society of Saxony, but has as 

et played only before her Majesty, to whose notice a royal letter introduced 

er. We have been, however, permitted the advantage of hearing her 
in private, and quite agree with a connoisseur who accompanied us, aud 
exclaimed, ‘* Mademoiselle, you have Beethoven in your fingers!’ We 
believe she will appear in a concert at the Opera House in the course of 
July, and congratulate the admirers of harmony on the rising of another 
star in the midst of the galaxy of the season. 











